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To the First, Second, and Third Reports of the Lords Committee on 

Indian Territories. 


The Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions of the Evidence. 
Questions 1 to 5782 inclusive are contained in the First Report ; Questions 5783 to 7460, and 
7774 to 8419, all inclusive, in the Second Report; and Questions 7461 to 7773, and 8420 to 
9040, all inclusive, in the Third Report. In referring to the Appendices the Report, Letter, and 
Page are all given. __ 


A. 

ABBOTT, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FREDERICK, C.B. Has been Lieutenant- 

governor of Addiscombe for two years and a half, 5585 , 5586-Students are admitted 

between fourteen and eighteen years of age, 5587-And the course of instruction is 

limited to two years, 5589-All cadets are obliged to pass the examination for admis¬ 
sion before they are allowed to enter Addiscombe, 5601-For which a great deal of 

cramming takes place, 5651-The examination takes place at Addiscombe by the 

professors, and witness presides at it, 5690-Considers the examination is very satis¬ 

factory as it is, as candidates can come as often as they please, provided they do not 

exceed the age of eighteen years, 5691-Never heard of a candidate trying Addiscombe 

after having failed in the civil service, 5693. 

Course of instruction at Addiscombe described, 5601-5614-Hindostanee is the only 

Oriental language taught, 5611, 5612-No instruction is given in strategy, 5615-Is 

of opinion that the course of education is a little short upon many occasions, 5639-And 

an additional year at Addiscombe would be more advantageous in after life than a year 

passed in a cantonment, 5640-The number at Addiscombe is 150; 5644-There 

is a great deal of cramming for the examination before admission, 5651——A cadet has 

hardly any chance, unless previously crammed, 5651-There is no distinction between 

the first and last terms at Addiscombe; all have to go straight through, 5652-Those 

•who are placed at the top at the first examination, at the end of six months, generally 

retain their places to the end, 5654-About seventy-five leave Addiscombe yearly, 5656 

-The number is sufficient for the vacancies in the scientific branches of the army, but net 

in the infantry, 5655-The expense is about from 125/. to 150/. per annum, 5664-5667 

-It was, formerly about 50/. per annum, 5680-And was increased about twenty- 

four years ago, to reduce the charge upon the Company, 5679-5681-There are two 

vacations of six weeks each, 5668-Cadets are taught loading and firing field pieces, with 

a little mortar practice, 5669-Are drilled, 5670-And go through the regimental 

exercises to a certain extent, 5671-Prizes are given for merit, 5707--Thoreis nothing 

analogous to going up for honours at the Universities, 5708-The idea of going out'to 

India” is in general an agreeable one, 5709-Very few indeed fail to pass the final 

examination, 5723, 5724——But every candidate, though qualified, does not necessarily 

get artillery or engineers, 5730, 5731-It would be advantageous if all candidates for 

military commissions in India were educated at Addiscombe, 5657. 5672, 5673-Every 

artillery and engineer officer must go to Addiscombe, 5674, 5675-The education at 

Addiscombe is better than that given in ordinary private schools, 5684, 5685-Not 

much advantage to be attached to friendships formed at Addiscombe, 5686-5689- 

Thinks a fusion in education of officers intended for the Queen’s service with those 
intended for the service of the Indian Government would make the colleges too unwieldy, 
5703. 

After a cadet is appointed to the engineers, he receives no further instruction at 

Addiscombe, 5594-He goes to Chatham for twenty months, where he is entirely 

under the hands of Colonel Jones, who, when he has gone through the course, reports 

him fit for service, 5594-5598-The course is exactly the same for the Royal Engineers, 

5599 -The scientific branches are brought together at Chatham, and no distinction is 

made between the two services, 5704-Both classes have their commissions, 5705—— 

When first sent to India he joins the sappers and miners, and remains with them from six 
to twelve months, according to circumstances, 5725, 5726. 

By a regulation within the last two years, the recipients of direct appointments are put 
upon the same footing with the Queen’s service, and pass through an examination, 5641, 

5642-But not through any systematic training under the Company’s servants, 5641—-— 

T he examination is not much more strict than the preliminary examination for Addis* 
combe, 5694-Such appointments would be preferred by many on that ground, and on 
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Abbott , Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick, C.B . —continued. 

the ground of expense, 5695-It does not necessarily follow that the service is thereby 

exposed to a less qualified class for commissions, 5696-Cannot tell the proportion of 

civil and political appointments in India held by those who have passed through Addis- 
combe and those who have had direct appointments, 5697—•—A man may go out by direct 
appointment as old as twenty-two, 5732—~—And if previously in the Queen’s service, up 
to twenty-five, 5733. 

A preparatory course of education for the civil and military services might be arranged 
up to a certain point, but when the selection for the different services takes place they 

should be separated, 5618. 5627. 5645-A part of the Addiscombe course would be very 

advantageous to all civilians, 5619, 5620. 5630-5632. 5635-Believes some directors 

have sent their sons to Addiscombe, preparatory to the civil service, 5620. 5658, 5659 

-In the later stages they could not be educated together, the course of instruction is 

so different, 5621-And even if provided for, it would be disadvantageous to keep 

them together in the same college, 5622, 5623, 5624-Because they must be treated 

in a different way; cadets are under military discipline, 5625. 5633-But there 

would be no objection to educating them together up to a certain point, when an 
examination should take place, and a selection for the different services be made, 5626. 

5628. 5646-"Would not wish to see training in military science, and the training 

in jurisprudence, political economy, and such matters, of the civilians, joined, 5629- 

But a knowledge of jurisprudence and political economy would be advantageous to the 
military man if he could afford the time and money, 5636-5638-Considers that edu¬ 

cating young men for two different professions, the one of which is considered superior to 

the other, would cause unpleasant feelings, 5633-Has not met with it under the existing 

system, 5634. 5706-To combine the education of the civilian and the military man for 

the first year and a half would require a very enlarged course of education, 5647- 

The result would be to discard Latin and Greek, and other things, which make a 
gentlemanly mind at the present day, for subjects that were to gain prizes at the Military 

College, 5649--Refers to distinguished men who have gone through the double course, 

5661, 5662-The numbers at Sandhurst are about 180; 5676-And the expense 

is about the same as Addiscombe, 5677, 5678. 

Engineer Department in India is little inferior to the civil service, 5710, 5711- 

But few artillery or engineer officers are employed in the Political Department, in 

consequence of the paucity of their number, 5712, 5713-Some inconvenience arises 

from removing military engineers from the civil works in the event of military operations 

requiring it, 5715. 5717-There are not enough engineers in India, 5718-The 

Civil Engineer Department is open to the Line, 5719-The great trigonometrical 

operation is carried on by military engineers in the higher branches—artillery or engineer 

officers, 5720, 5721-And some infantry, 5721-Under the control of men of a 

superior class, ib. -A civil and military college for the higher branches of engineering 

and military science has recently been established atRoorkhee, 5728-And is now in 

operation, 5729. 

Abkarry Contract System . The abkarry is a licence to sell spirits in a camp or town granted 

by Government to the highest* bidder, Burlton 659-It is a profitable source of revenue, 

and in a camp it is the most mischievous thing in the world, ib . -It is a monopoly for 

the sale of spirits in cantonments, Alexander 1202 -Never knew a European hold it 

except at Bellary, ib. 1203-The objection to the system is that the police authority, which 

should be a check upon the sale of spirits, is in the hands of the same authority which gains 
by the sale of the monopoly; the Medical Board has remonstrated against it on account of 

its ill effects upon the health of the troops, ib. -Much less spirits would be sold if there 

was no monopoly, but that the sale of spirits was allowed only by licence, ib. 1204-In 

1837-38, 96,500 rupees were paid at Bangalore for the monopoly, ib. 1206-Statement 

of the sums given for the monopoly at other places, ib. 1208. 1211-The abkarry 

contractor has to distil his spirits, pay all the incidental expenses, in addition to what he 

pays the Government, and make his profit, ib. 1207-If the contractor will not give a 

sufficient sum for the monopoly. Government distils, and sells on its own account, ib. 1208 

- The contractor makes his large profits by illicit sales contrary to the regulations, ib. 

1209-Having an understanding with the police, ib. 1209. 1211-The effect of the 

system is decidedly to injure the moral character of the troops, ib. 1213-And among 

European troops to encourage drunkenness of the worst kind, ib. 1214. 1218-Would 

suggest as a remedy the granting of licences for the sale of spirits, ib. 1212 -Separating 

the police authority from the authority which makes the contract would improve morality, 

ib. 1215-Representations have been made to the Commander-in-Chief, and by him 

to Government; but the system still continues, ib. 1226-The system is a moral evil 

connected with our government, Keane 7796-It creates drunkenness; the injurious 

action of the system described, ib. 7797-7804-The w T orst feature of the system is, the 

Abkari European Commissioner is so far away from his subordinates, ib. 7801. 

See also Commissariat. Drunkenness. Zemindars. 

Abwabs. Are illegal exactions obtained from the ryots by the zemindars, Duff 6204- 

Over and above the rent agreed on between himself and the ryot, ib. 6213. 6215-The 

amount 
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Abicabs —continued. 

amount of which they sometimes exceed, Duff 6216 -The zemindar takes advantage of 

every occasion to make these exactions, ib. -Government is unable to put an end to them 

owing to a want of energy in the ryots, ib . 6205. 6208. 6210. 

Acting Appointments. It was formerly the custom to give appointments, in order to increase 

the allowance of deserving servants, Halliday 3311-3314-It has been discontinued 

in the Lower Provinces, but is not uncommon under Mr. Thomason’s government in the 
Upper Provinces, ib. 3315-Can scarcely be said to exist except where they are un¬ 
avoidable, ib. 3449 -They interfered with the efficiency of the service, Campbell 3958. 

Acts of Parliament. Since 1726, Acts of Parliament have no force in India, unless specially 
extended to it, or made applicable by the Legislative Council, Ryan 2401. 

Adam , Mr. W. Was appointed Commissioner to inquire into the state of indigenous educa¬ 
tion in Bengal and Bahar in 1835, Duff 6057-Plan pursued by him in obtaining 

information, ib. 6058-The accuracy of his results is, in the main, very remarkable, ib. 

6068.- See further Education. 

Addiscombe. Cadets are admitted between fourteen and eighteen years of age, Abbott 5587 

-Having passed the “ examination for admission,” ib. 5601-Which takes place at 

Addiscombe, and is conducted by the Addiscombe professors, ib. 5690-Candidates 

may come as often as they please, provided they are not eighteen, ib. 56 91, 5692——They 

remain at Addiscombe for two years, ib. 5589-Course of instruction at Addiscombe 

explained, ib. 5601-5614-There is a good deal of cramming for the preliminary 

examination, ib. 5651-A cadet has no chance without being previously crammed, ib. 

-There is no distinction between the first and last terms, excepting that they have to 

begin at the beginning of each science, and go right through, ib. 5652 -Cadets gene¬ 
rally retain the position they are placed in at the end of the first six months, ib. 5654- 

The total expense is from 125/. to 130/. per annum, ib. 5664-5666-It was increased 

from about 50/. to 100/. about twenty-four years ago, ib. 5679, 5680-There are two 

vacations of six weeks each, ib. 5668-Cadets are taught a little practical gunnery, drill, 

and, to a certain extent, the regimental exercises, ib. 5669-5671-Every engineer and 

artillery officer must go to Addiscombe, ib. 5674, 5675-And it would be of advantage 

to pass all officers through Addiscombe, ib. 5657. 5672-The education given is superior 

to that given in private schools, ib. 5684-Present information would not lead to a desire 

to abolish it, Halliday 3436-There are 150 at Addiscombe, Abbott 5644-And about 

seventy-five leave annually, ib. 5656 -The number is more than sufficient to supply 

vacancies in the scientific branch, but not in the infantry, ib. 5655-Candidates for ad¬ 

mission are required to understand common arithmetic as far as decimal fractions and the 

extraction of the roots, Pasley 5738-Arithmetic is not taught now, ib. 5 738. 5780- 

But every half-year the cadets are examined in it, ib. 5780-And in the whole mathe¬ 
matical course, as far as they have gone, ib.-The studies are chiefly devoted to the 

military profession, ib. 5754-Cadets are taught military drawing and military survey¬ 
ing and civil drawing, ib. 5773 -The system is very much the same as at Woolwich, 

ib. 5774-Time given to surveying is not sufficient to make them very perfect, ib. 

5776-They are not taught reconnoitring, ib. 5777. 

The system of general half-yearly examinations of the cadets has produced the best 

possible effects, ib. 5738-They are now examined simultaneously in the same studies, 

by questions in writing, according to the system at Cambridge, which has put a stop to 

fudging or prompting, ib. -Originally the first term was regarded as probationary, as 

at Woolwich now; and those who were deficient were removed, ib. -Rustication has 

since been substituted, and has been very beneficial, ib. -They are generally more 

diligent after returning, ib. 5761, 5762——Cadets in the second and even third term, if 

very idle, are liable to rustication, ib. 5738-Higher numbers are now used in reckoning 

the scale of qualifications, which enables the respective merits in study to be ascertained 

more clearly, ib. -Hindostanee has been raised to a higher number, at the request of 

the professor, ib. -Statement of the numbers now prevailing, ib. -Only one candidate 

has been turned back under the present system, and that was before rustication was 

substituted for removal, ib. 5739-The present system originated in a statement 

drawn up by witness, founded upon reports made by the professors several years after 
the adoption of written examinations detailing their respective modes of conducting the 

half-yearly examinations, ib. 5769-Has been modified from time to time, and on the 

whole has worked exceedingly well, ib. -It was printed under the sanction of the 

military committee, ib. -The written examinations are conducted by the professors of 

the different branches, who report what numbers the cadet ought to have, ib. 5770-If 

there is any doubt, reference is made to the blank books in which the questions and 

solutions are entered, ib. -The numbers are fixed according to rules laid down, and 

complaints of being misplaced seldom occur, ib. 5771-Though to a certain degree it 

depends upon the judgment of the professor, ib. 5772-It is combined with viva voce 

examination also, ib. 5775 -Those who pass the engineer and artillery course with 

credit are recommended for those services; they are regarded as prizes, and given for 
pierit, ib. 5707-Dependent upon the number of vacancies, ib. 5 730-The rest are for 
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Addiscombe —continued. 

the infantry; all are ranked according to merit, Pasley 5770.-There is nothing analo¬ 
gous to going up for honours at the Universities, ib. 5708--Would make a certain 

number of cavalry appointments the reward of good conduct, Alexander 1011. 

Addiscombe and Haileybury Amalgamation. Part of the Addiscombe course would be very 

advantageous to civilians, Abbott 5619-5620-No objection to educating candidates 

together to a certain point, but disadvantageous, if not impracticable, after their destina¬ 
tions are fixed; the course of instruction is so different, ib. 5618-5632--Cadets are 

under military discipline, ib. 5625-Considers it would be difficult to exercise military 

• discipline over civil students; and the one profession being regarded as decidedly supe¬ 
rior to the other would cause unpleasant feelings, ib. 5633-Would not object to all 

entering upon an equal footing and then to be placed in the civil or military service 
according to their attainments, ib. 5646-But is averse to mixing them after the dis¬ 
tinction had been decided, ib. 5645-Considering the appointments military men hold 

in India, a knowledge of jurisprudence and political economy would be advantageous, ib. 

5636, 5637-It would require a very enlarged course of education, ib. 5647-The 

course of education is a little short upon many occasions, ib. 5639-An additional year 

at Addiscombe would be more advantageous than a year in cantonments, ib. 5640 - A 

director can nominate to Addiscombe, and then remove his son and send him to Hailey¬ 
bury; it is sometimes done, ib. 5658-Refers to instances, ib. 5661, 5662-Does not 

attach much value to friendships formed at college, the number of men in India is so 
large, ib. 5686-5687. 

ADMINISTRATION OF Justice. In India the administration of justice does not differ 

from ordinary business, Hill 2227-Opinion that the remedying of the defects in the 

Mofussil courts depends upon an organic change in the system of Government to be framed 

in this country, Perry 2569. 2593-Because it involves the question of patronage, ib. 

2570.2592-Remarks upon the imperfections in the judicial system in general, Duff 4203 

-There are no real organic or radical changes required; the system is capable of much 

improvement, ib. 4207-The fair way to view the administration of justice under the Com¬ 

pany’s Government is to compare it with anything the natives could expect under the best 

system of native government, Halliday 3639-It seems to have been openly bought and 

sold before we assumed it in Bengal, Duff 4251 -Cannot be compared with the colonies, 

they are so differently circumstanced, Pemberton Leigh 3788-Disapproves of the sys tem 

of confiding the judicial powers of appeal to inexperienced persons, Millett 2291 -The 

appointments to the Sudder Courts of revenue commissioners who have had no previous 
knowledge of the law is regarded by the natives as a great defect in the system, Marshman 
5086——The plan suggested for Bengal is, to put a man upon his election after eight 
or nine years’ service, and then continue him in the fiscal or the judicial line as the case 
may be, ib. 5134-5136. 

Administration of justice is not the strongest part of our system in India, Halliday 

3317-A system is not satisfactory which places men as judges^ of appeal without 

having had any practice in courts of the first instance, ib. 3447-The judicial system 

is far too complex and cumbrous, Willoughby 2972-It is as well as can be reason¬ 
ably expected, considering the difficulties, Pemberton Leigh 3755-Is as favourable as 

circumstances will admit; might be improved, Reid 2812-Delay is the chief defect, 

ib. 2813, 2814-But it is a good deal owing to the people themselves, 2817— In the 

Regulation Provinces it is exceedingly unsatisfactory, Campbell 3798—-—There is not so 

much complaint with regard to criminal justice, ib. -—'1 he regulation system, so far 

as concerns civil courts, has not answered, ib. 3830-It is only in the matter of civil 

courts that there is an essential difference, ib. 

Difficulties in the administration of justice stated, Pemberton Leigh 3757. 3773-The 

present generation are very little answerable for the abuses in it, Halliday 3619-The 

faults in the administration of civil justice are chiefly owing to the want of a good system of 

law, and the peculiar nature of the service, Campbell 3800-British subjects in the 

Mofussil ought to be made liable to the jurisdiction of the Company’s courts, Ryan 2447 

-An outcry is raised whenever you attempt to bring Europeans under the jurisdiction 

of the native courts, the Company’s courts, Hawkins 4351-At present they are under 

the jurisdiction of the Company’s courts in civil matters only; except that the magistrates 
have a limited jurisdiction in the way of fining for petty assaults, ib. 4352-It is consi¬ 
dered a great hardship by the natives, ib. 4353-Practically the Europeans are under no 

law, ib. 4355 -The question is still undecided upon whom the onus rests of proving that 

a criminal is an Englishman, Lushington 4606. 

Administration of justice in the Mofussil is by far the most defective part of our 

administration in India, Perry 2553-Owing to the incompetence of the European 

judges, ib. 2554-The system is too complicated and technical, Halliday 3318. 3350, 

3351-J_Does not operate well, owing to the appeal, Hafiz Suderool Islam Khan 4769 

-Is more tardy and expensive than in the Presidency, ib. 4787-In the Regulation 

Provinces is exceedingly unsatisfactory, Campbell 3798——Would be satisfactory if well 

administered, Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4686-The law is not bad, ib. 4690-In what 

respects badly administered, ib , 4690-4696-Is -very simple under the Government 

regulations; 
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Administration of Justice— continued. 

regulations; the plan goe3 on very well as it is, Reid 2922-Natives would prefer things 

as they are rather than a summary mode of decision, Baillie 4080-A system more 

resembling the County Courts in this country would be an improvement, Halliday 3318 

-The system requires, and is capable of great amendment, ib. 3352-The natives 

complain of the inconvenience they are put to in prosecuting in criminal cases; it is a 
grievance of a very trying description, Campbell 3801. 

Opinion that the judicial office in Bengal is sometimes improperly interfered with by the 

Government; it ought to be made more independent, Torrens 8436-Cases referred to, 

showing the kind of interference which has been exercised, ib. 8437 et seq. -Government 

sent a letter to the judge, laying down the views and determination of Government gene¬ 
rally with reference to the perpetual settlement for his guidance, ib. 8438-8454- 

Government also sent a letter to the superintendent of police, finding fault with the 
apathy of the police in discovering criminals, and directing him to send a copy to the 
magistrate who had committed the accused; considers it objectionable, as operating to bias 

the magistrate, ib. 8459-8467-Reason for thinking that it did bias the magistrate, ib. 

8470-8476-There was a peculiarity in the case which made it more right for the 

Government to interfere; the affray had taken place close to the Governor-general’s seat 
at Barrackpore, ib. 8482-It was an affray for crops, ib. 8483. 

The extreme youth, too often, of the magistrates is a just cause of complaint against 

the constitution of the criminal tribunals in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, ib. 8623- 

And in the Upper Provinces too, ib. -Seventeen cases in six years of the magisterial 

power being exercised within eighteen months after being declared qualified for public 

service, referred to, ib. -The magistrate has no one to assist him from the first, ib. 

8632-The system is still continued in the Upper Provinces, but not in the Lower, to 

the same extent, ib. 8633-At present it cannot be avoided, ib. 8634, 8635——Sug¬ 
gestions for improvements were attended to, but nothing else, Perry 2528 -The basis 

of any improvement must be the establishment of a collegiate class in local law and civil 
jurisprudence, Norton 6332-In the administration of justice has no objection to asso¬ 
ciating, upon an equality, Europeans and natives, Perry 2705-But would always 

retain a preponderance in European hands, ib. 2703, 2704. 

Administration of Justice in the North Western Provinces. Is surrounded with difficulties 

of a peculiar nature, but is as good as circumstances admit of, Lusliington 4412-With 

one or two improvements, would be satisfactory to the natives, ib. -Statement of 

the principal defects, 4413. 

See further Amendment. Appeal. Assessors. Bar. Circular Orders. Civil 
Procedure. Code. Confession. Costs. Evidence. Judicial Department. 

Judicial System. Judges. Jury System and Juries. Law. Law Commission. 
Legislation. Lex Loci. Litigation. Magistrates. Native Agency. Oaths. 
Tenures. Vakeel. 

Advocate-General. Is an officer attached to the Bombay Government, Perry 2707-His 

functions described, ib. 2708-Why injurious to good government, ib. 2709, 2710-Is 

looked upon as the leading counsel to Government in all cases, ib. 2713, 2714-His 

salary, ib. 2720-Is the only guide to English law in the Sudder Court, Lushington 

4555. 

Affghanistan. The cold there is very intense; the troops were supplied with sheep-skin 
jackets, Cotton 333. 

Affghanistan War. The native troops all behaved well, with the exception of the 2d Bengal 
Cavalry, Cotton 317. 

Affirmation. Substituting it in lieu of an oath in judicial proceedings has certainly acted 
injuriously, Willoughby 3137 .——See further Oaths. 

Agra School. The class of boys attending it is of a very mixed description, Duff 4153. 

See further Education. 

Agricultural Population. A useful work has been published for their use called the “ Kliet 
Kurm,” Wilson 7268. 

Agricultural Productions in India. The falling off in the agricultural productions of India is 
not accounted for by the cessation of manufactures, Keane 7787. 

Ahalya Bau. No administration of ours ever gave more satisfaction to the natives than 
that of Ahalya Bau, Halliday 3640. 

Aidc-de-Camp to the Queen. The privilege of holding such appointment has been conceded 

to the Company’s officers, Melville 142-It gives them at once the rank of colonel, 

ib. 143. 

Akbar . Hi3 Indian policy, Trevelyan 6711. 

Alexander. * His imperial equity towards the Persians should be copied by us in our dealing 
with India, Trevelyan 6728 et seq . 
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Alexander , Colonel Robert. Witness has served thirty-three years in the East India Com¬ 
pany^ service, 964, 965-Has served as regimental staff, and in most departments of 

the army, 966-Last appointment was Adjutant-general of the Madras army, 967- 

An officer must have served two years and passed in the languages before qualified for the 
regimental staff, and have served four years with his regiment before qualified for the general 

staff, 968-For the Commissariat he must have passed an interpreter’s examination, ib. 

- For the Quartermaster-general’s Department he is examined in military surveying and 

drawing, ib. -These are the general rules, except in the cases of aides-de-camp, for the 

selection of whom some facilities are afforded, ib. -The qualifications for the staff are 

defined in the general orders; the officer must pass in Hindostanee or one of the lan¬ 
guages, 969-That for an interpreter is at a high standard, ib. -For the general 

staff and adjutants of regiments to be able to read, converse freely, and communicate 

verbally, and in writing in Hindostanee, ib. -Promotion in most instances puts a man 

off the staff; there are but few which must not be vacated on attaining regimental ma¬ 
jority, 970-After four years’ service an officer may be put on the staff and remain 

till he is a major, 971-Return to England or going west of the Cape always puts an 

officer off the staff 970-Thinks the effect of employing officers in political employ¬ 

ments is good, but it would be much better if some situations on the civil staff were filled 

by having a civil department; the Commissariat for example, 978, 974-Thinks that 

a young military officer remaining in the Civil Commissariat Department until he is a field 
officer loses great opportunities of acquiring military professional knowledge and tone, 975. 

Officers have no opportunities of acquiring scientific and general knowledge in India 
as in this country; they have abundant leisure, but are dependent on their own 

exertions and habit of study, 976-In almost every regiment the officers maintain a 

library, and most large stations have public subscription libraries, ib. -Valuable works 

are sent from home for distribution in the departments of the army and the libraries for 

European soldiers, but none for the officers generally, 982-The engineers at Madras 

publish their transactions upon the plan of the engineers’ professional papers in this 

country, 977. 980-A valuable publication is also kept up by the Madras Artillery, 

which publishes suggestions from the officer to the private soldier, 977-A record of all 

public works is kept in the chief engineers’ office, 978——As an office record, but not 

circulated, 979-The chief contributors to the Asiatic Society’s Journal and the Bengal 

Journal are the officers of the army and gentlemen of the civil service, 981. 

After ten years’ service an officer may take three years’ furlough on full pay; he may 
return before that without pay, or take his three years, or any part of it, after ten years’ 

service, 1025-Witness thinks that it would be very beneficial if greater facilities were 

afforded to officers to return to England, 984-Knows several who have done so under 

the existing system, studied in this country, and returned to India qualified as civil en¬ 
gineers and surveyors, ib. -Does not think that it unsettles their minds for service in 

India, 985—-—Thinks that they often return better satisfied with their lot in India, and 
aware of the advantages that country affords to men of enterprise and ability, 986. 

Thinks that generally promotion is not sufficiently rapid in the higher ranks of the 

army, 987-A man may be a very efficient field officer as major, or lieutenant-colonel, 

but when high up on the list of major-generals or lieutenant-generals he is commonly too 

much advanced for active service, 987-Thinks that many officers returning from 

Europe after two years’ absence, and according to seniority placed in divisional com¬ 
mands, have been appointed more with reference to their former services and good cha¬ 
racter than to their efficiency, 988-An officer constantly doing duty in India is rarely 

superseded just as he expects a command by an officer returning from Europe, where he 

has been the last fifteen or twenty years, 989-The Court of Directors never now send 

out officers appointing them to divisions, as formerly, 990-The last instance was about 

1827 or 1828 ; 991-The efficiency of the army would be increased and promotion 

accelerated if more important employment could be found for officers in civil depart¬ 
ments who are unfit for active field service, 1001 They might have them in the 

Military Pay Department, 1002-And for the magisterial duties performed by the 

Commissariat, 1002, 1003. 

The system of juniors buying out the seniors should be regulated; it involves the 

juniors in debt, 992-The rate of interest at which it is done is about thirteen per cent., 

including life insurance; but it is on the best security the officers can give, jointly and 
severally; it may be higher in Bengal; witness refers to instances where they get the 

money from the banks, 993-997-One cause of debt is purchasing out the seniors, 998 

-The regimental bands are also thrown upon the officers ; thinks Government should 

support the regimental bands rather than the officers, 998-One efficient means of 

checking debt is by holding the commanding officer strictly responsible that the mess is not 

in debt, 998-They ai % e also liable to heavy expenses on account of bungalows, though, 

in Madras, officers can generally rent them ; has known many officers ruined for a time by 
being ordered to leave a station and getting no compensation for losses sustained by their 

bungalows, 999-If sent to a new station they must build, and must borrow money 

for that, 1000. 

There are two veteran battalions of natives, and one of Europeans, divided into 
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Alexander, Colonel Robert —continued. 

artillery and infantry; the natives do much valuable duty, and at times have too hard 

work in garrison and on escort detachments, 1004-They are included in the strength 

of the army, 1005-Witness thinks the finances might be much improved by a better 

system of paying the pensioners, 1002-But would not revert to the system of paying 

them at the head-quarters of divisions, 1006, 1007-That system entailed great 

hardship on the pensioners, 1008-It diminished very powerfully the good effect of 

pensioning, 1009-Believes there are great frauds by persons pretending to be pen¬ 

sioners and obtaining pensions, 1010. 

Thinks that the appointment of engineer and artillery officers is as good as can 
be, 1011-But a cavalry officer coming out on the nomination of a Director may be per¬ 
sonally unfit to ride well, ib. -It would be an improvement if a certain number 

of cavalry appointments were made the reward of good conduct at Addiscombe, and if 
exchanges were allowed between the cavalry and infantry in India after a limited service, 

ib. -The cavalry is considered preferable in the army ; but thinks the advantages of the 

infantry officer, on the whole, are fully equal, 1012-They see more of the practical 

duties and work in India, 1013-And more of the country, 1015-There are eight 

stations of the Madras army with cavalry, 1014. 

All are equally eligible for staff appointments; but the cavalry regimental commands 
are more lucrative than those in the infantry, 1016-Officers succeed to the com¬ 

mand of regiments by seniority; but* there is great difficulty in providing for the 

efficient command, 1017-The Commander-in-Chief cannot remove the major from 

one corps, to another, and to remove a lieutenant-colonel often causes him much 

pecuniary loss, 1018-You may send him from a full batta to a half batta station 

at the loss of the difference between field and garrison allowance, 1019-When 

witness was Adjutant-general the system was to remove the lieutenant-colonels; 

but that is now prohibited by the Court of Directors, 1018. 1022-So one regiment 

may have a lieutenant-colonel and a very old major, while another is commanded 

by a young captain or a subaltern, 1018- A major by removal would always 

be better off in a pecuniary point of view, and often finds more difficulty in exercising 

authority over his former companions than he would have amongst another set of officers, 
1019——A good officer, however, will soon acquire influence anywhere, 1020-Remem¬ 

bers a lieutenant-colonel being removed as incapable of commanding his regiment going 

into the presence of the enemy, ib. -He went to Europe on sick certificate, ib. - 

The present course could be very much improved, particularly in selecting the com¬ 
manding officers for European regiments, 1021-The European regiments have suf¬ 

fered very materially in their discipline from the Commander-in-Chief not having the 

power to appoint the officers best fitted to command them, 1023-Brigade commands 

are generally by seniority; the Government selects for the first and second brigade com¬ 
mands without official reference to the Commander-in-Chief, also for the divisional com¬ 
mands, ib. -Without any official reference to him, 1024-If the head-quarters of two 

regiments come together, the senior officer commands by virtue of his commission, 1023. 

An officer allowed to return on medical certificate for three years at a time, 1025- 

And have his furlough also, 1026-After three years’ medical certificate he may get 

another three years immediately after his return, but it must be brought specially before 

the Board, 1027-He draws full pay while on medical certificate, 1028-In Madras 

recent orders have made them more stringent, 1029-They are given upon every fair 

necessity ; sometimes too easily, 1030-It often requires great firmness on the part of 

the medical officer to resist the feeling or wishes of his patient; recent orders were framed 

to relieve him, 1031-The case must now pass under the supervision of the Medical 

Board at the Presidency, 1032-Never knew an officer passed on the first examination 

refused on the second^ 1034, 1035-But has known an officer obtain a certificate in one 

division, and be refused it in another, 1034-Has known a staff-officer recommended to 

go to Europe instead of to the Cape, 1035-Has known the Medical Board remark 

very strongly on cases sent up, 1036-At one time it was the common practice for 

Boards in the interior to send cases to the Presidency, but now they send them to other 

places on the coast, 1037-Very often to the Neilgherries, 1038-An officer loses 

nothing of his regimental pay for two years when on sick certificate, 1039-But half 

his staff allowance, 1040-The rule is applicable to all India, 1041-And has always 

been the case, 1042-After six months’ furlough on private affairs, an officer loses his 

allowances, retaining only his regimental pay, ib. -But does not know a case in which 

the period was exceeded and the officer lost his allowance, 1043-Many officers remit 

money to England, supporting their families, widowed mothers, and sisters, 1044-Such 

generosity is certainly the rule rather than the exception, 1045. 

Witness thinks that every Presidency should have its own Commander-in-Chief as at 
present; suggests that if the idea of a central and supreme Government disconnected from 
any Presidency should be carried out, the military organisation would be most efficient 
with the Commander-in-chief, or, better still, with a Minister of War attached to the 
supreme Government, and with a competent staff composed of Queen’s officers and officers 
from the different Presidencies attached to him, 1046-With such an officer large 
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Alexander, Colonel Robert— continued. 

movements would be better arranged in every respect than at present, 1046, 1047 

Many evils arise from the present system, 1048-The Commander-in-Chief has no 

authority over the armies of the other Presidencies unless he goes into the Presidency and 
assumes the command; the want of such authority at the supreme seat of Government 
paralyses the energies of the whole armies in India; everything is brought to the standard 
of the Ben<ml army; the commander should be unconnected with any particular Presi¬ 
dency, 1049-Many points of detail must be referred to the Governor-general, 1050 

--All innovations, and most alterations, 1051. 

It would be advisable to assimilate the armies of the different Presidencies m 

matters of discipline, and for united action, 1052, 1053--But many attempts to 

assimilate have worked ill, 1053-With the exception of a conspiracy at Bangalore, 

got up by an emissary from Hyderabad, there has been no discontent beyond the alarm 
felt by the native troops at interference with their old privileges of pay and pension, 

1054_The Madras sepoy has had his faith very much shaken by some ot these 

measures of assimilation; some are beneficial; others not so acceptable as the ol pension 

and pay regulations anterior to 1834; 1056.1063- Anything tending to unsettle 

the sepoy’s mind regarding his pay and allowance is much to be deprecated; they were 
satisfied with the old system of pensioning on 3J rupees after twenty years service; the 
new system of four rupees a month is a great boon to them and very mjurious to the public 

service, 1056-It would be most beneficial to Government to get rid of it, 

The reduction of pension to the heirs of those killed in action or died on foreign service, 
ordered in 1834, caused great dissatisfaction; would require great consideration betore 

making any change in the existing system, 1056-'I here is this anomaly, a sepoy can 

retire to his village on four rupees a month, if passed by the medical Board, a year before ie 
is entitled to good-conduct pay for service in the ranks, 1056— The pensions ia the 
Madras army were reduced in 1834, and in 1836 the pay of cavalry, horse artillery, and 
golundauze, as well as the batta of the whole native army, 1057. 

["Second Examination.]— Evidence upon enlistment for foreign service, 1082-1102. 

1118-1129-The way in which the order for foreign service is conveyed to the remment 

explained, 1082-It is by a letter according to a form in the Adjutant-Generals Gttice, 

which is translated and communicated to every man in the regiment, ib .——-■ Gie dratt 
was fixed about the year 1845, and i3 communicated to every native in ihe regiment, 

1083, 1084-Officers commanding the companies prepare the family certificates, iu»5 

-Family certificates explained, 1086-Great excitement has occasionally occurred 

from the civil staff authorities making mistakes in the allowances, 1087, J.088——umcers 
and men often find a difficulty in obtaining what is due to them from a want of simplicity 

in the working of the Pay and Audit Department, 1088-The military and civd staff of 

the army was clearly defined by Lord William Bentinck, 1089—-Officers on the civil 

staff are all military men, 1090-There was great excitement in the 47th native infantry; 

mutinous conduct in the 6th light cavalry, 1092-Also in the 4th cavalry, 1101 

And excitement in the 41st. regiment, 1102-Arising from alterations in the batta and 

pensions, 1194-1196-Faith was broken with the 6th light cavalry, 1093— And an 

implied engagement with the 47th infantry, 1093, 1094-In consequence of which they 

had assigned a portion of their pay, which was stopped from their pay, and S iven ™eir 

families, 1095, 1096-Allotting pay is not so prevalent in other Presidencies, 1099 

One great inducement to the sepoys to embark is the provision made for their families 

durin<>- their absence, 1097-And so long as their allowances and privileges are secure to 

them you have an army ready to go anywhere, 1099-The Madras sepoy is generally a 

married man, 1098-Their faith has been shaken, and their character in that respect much 

altered during the last twenty years, 1100.1130-They place implicit faith in the Govern¬ 

ment, and look much to the “mamoul” or customs and traditions of the service, 1101 

They are no readers of general orders, ib. -Sketch of the foreign services of the Madras 

army, 1099-Believes only one man refused to embark when the present Burmese war 

broke out, and only one deolined to go during the former Burmese war, 1118——-lliere 

was an equal readiness to go to China, 1120-They went off in the best spirits, 1121— 

41st regiment was disappointed at being kept above three years, and that only for gainson 

duty, 1123-Instances of the readiness of the sepoys to embark referred to, 1118 - 

Believes it arises from their confidence in the liberality of Government; they have also 
great attachment to their colours; it is point of honour with them, 1119 Many of the 
4th were lost on their passage to China, their ship being notoriously dangerous, but it was 
not known to Government until after she had foundered, 1126-1128. 

Thinks the Madras army would now do as good service as ever was done, 1153 —I he 
influence of the native and non-commissioned officers is very great, and often most bene¬ 
ficially exercised, 1131-Instances of it, 1148-1150-System upon which the promo¬ 

tions of native officers are made, described, 1132——An undue proportion in the Madras 
army were formerly Mussulmen; but the Hindoos now have their fair share, 1133, 1134 

_In the Madras army about three-sevenths are Mussulmen to four-sevenths Hindoos, 

1135-As a class the Mussulmen are the best soldiers; they are all fatalists, 1136 - 

Prefers the system of promotion by selection, 1144-1148-There is no comparison 
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Alexander , Colonel Robert —continued. 

between the two, 1144-Native officers are looked up to in the regiment, 1145-1148 

-European officers ought not to feel jealous; the native officer is a very important con¬ 
necting link between the sepoy and him, 1146-With proper treatment sees no reason 

to doubt the loyalty and fidelity of the sepoy army and the native officer, 1147- 

Courts-martial, 1137-1143. 1151. 

New articles of war with reference to soubahdar majors sitting on courts-martial, 

1137-It emanated from the Supreme Government, 1138-Europeans and natives 

do not sit together in the same court, 1139-The sentences of the native court- 

martial and European have exactly the same effect, 1140-Composition of a native 

court-martial explained, 1141-The administration of the judicial functions by the 

native courts-martial is very satisfactory, 1151-They are conducted according to the 

European laws of evidence, 1152-And the native officer is better able to weigh the 

evidence than a European, 1151-Remarks on the effect of punishment, 1154-1169 

-It was ruin to an old sepoy to be sentenced to work in irons on public works, 

1154-A young one would re-enlist at a distant station where he was unknown, 1154 

--Sepoy has no feeling for punishment beyond other men, provided it does not touch 

their caste, 1156-The feeling was strong against the abolition of corporal punish¬ 
ment, 1156-And it worked so badly in the Madras army, 1157-That it has been 

restored, 1158-A man sentenced to imprisonment and hard labour is dismissed the 

service, 1159. 1161-But not after being flogged, unless condemned for disgraceful con¬ 
duct, 1164-Have records of extremely severe floggings in Sir Eyre Coote’s time, 1167, 

1168. 

Good-conduct pay scarcely operates at all, as a year before he can receive it, a sepoy, 
if his health fails, is entitled to a pension of four rupees a month, 1170-Would recom¬ 
mend it to be given as in the Queen's service, 1171--Orders of India are valued, but are 

not so congenial to the native mind as the old system of shotriums, swords, &c., 1172- 

The order is hardly in the ranks of the army, ib. -Sepoys like the grant of a shot- 

rium, 1174-A village or jaghire is no longer given, 1175-It was formerly given 

out of the land revenues, 1176-The nobut given to the native officers never answered ; 

the reason, 1179-Rewards for services are prized, but are much too limited in 

number; instances of the effect of the limitation, 1189-System of pension of the 

native troops described, 1181-Was altered in 1837 ; 1183-It is more advan¬ 

tageous to the sepoy now than formerly; it is easier for him to obtain his pension, 

1184, 1185-He counts service from too early an age, 1186-The native officers 

are worse off now, 1184-A large number of the non-military population is connected 

with the sepoy, and dependent on him for subsistence, and whatever affects the sepoy 

affects them, 1190, 1191-Observations upon the effect of the recent alterations, 1192 

•-Has led to increased expense on the part of the Government, 1192, 1193-Does 

not think the marching batta sufficient; rate of marching is nine miles a day; hutting 

allowance is also insufficient, 1194-Also the present rate of pension to the native 

officers, 1194, 1195-Greater part of the Madras pensioners live in the Madras 

provinces, 1198. 

Evidence upon the abkarry contract system, 1202-1227-It is a monopoly of the 

sale of spirits in the military cantonments, which a person buys from the Commissariat 

Department, 1202-Police jurisdiction, which ought to be a check upon the sale, 

is in the hands of the same authority, which is expected to realise the largest amount 

from the sale, 1203,1204-Medical Board has remonstrated against the abkarry contract, 

1203-If no monopoly, the consumption of spirits would be less, 1204-Large 

sums are given for the monopoly, 1206. 1208. 1211-The contractor has also to 

reimburse himself the expense of distilling his spirit and his establishment, 1207- 

The contractor has an understanding with the police, and makes his profits by illict sales, 

contrary to the regulations, 1209-Regulations may appear sufficient, but in practice 

they are not so, 1210-Because there is a mutual interest between the contractor and 

the native official, 1211-All the power and influence of the police is in the hands 

of the Commissariat, though nominally the commanding officer is at its head, 1216- 

Would recommend increasing the number of licences, under the same restrictions as at 

present, 1212-Occasions upon which the system has been condemned, ib. -It 

injuries the moral character of the troops, 1213-And encourages drunkenness of the 

worst kind, 1214--Is sure that the expenses consequent upon its effects exceeds the 

sums raised by granting the monopolies, ib -Spirit drink ing is increasing among the 

natives, 1217. 1222, 1223-Number of courts-martial for drunkenness, 1222- 

Drunkenness is diminishing among the Europeans, 1218-Spirits often drugged, 1218- 

1220. 1223-Drunkenness increases as you approach a military cantonment or European 

society, 1224-Has frequently been brought under the notice of the Commander-in- 

Chief, but never remedied, 1225, 1226-Sale of beer by the company has been attended 

with very beneficial consequences, 1227. 

Remarks on the barrack system, 1229 et seq .--Little or nothing to be desired in the 

system known as the Bengal barrack system, 1230-The parcherry system explained, 

1232-1239-Established in the Madras army for married Europeans, 1232-Accom- 
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Alexander, Colonel Robert —continued. 

modation for women and children much improved, 1233-1235-Objections to the 

parcherry system, 1238-1242-Witness’s opinion is in favour of it, 1239-Remarks 

on the bad effects of women and children in barracks, ib.— -The substitution for a well- 

ordered parcherry likely to lead to a multiplication of brothels in the vicinity of barracks, 

1244-Marriage of soldiers in the East India Company’s service in favour of good 

conduct and discipline, ib. -Memorandum on the subject, 1260-Is now limited in 

the Company’s as in the Queen’s regiments, to twelve per cent.; its probable effect, 1265 

-Sanitarium barracks tried on the Neilgherry Hills, but failed, 1245-For want of 

management, 1245. 1251-Another barrack is being built; a temporary hospital near 

Bellary was a great benefit, 1247-Inconvenience of marching troops from a distant 

station to a sanitary station, 1248-Barrack or hospitals on the hills near the different 

stations, in the Madras Presidency, have been recommended, 1253-Mysore Country 

is generally about 7,000 feet above the sea, 1254, 1255. 

No means of providing for female children of European soldiers, except by marriages 

with soldiers or persons attached to the army, 1261-They will not take service with 

the officers’ wives, 1262-There is a female orphan asylum, but so indifferently managed 

as to be of little use, ib. -There is also great difficulty in providing for the sons of 

European soldiers, ib. -Would recommend, if possible, drawing off pensioners and 

their families to Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape, ib. -The increase of children 

among the soldiers is encouraged; but there is no provision for them after the death of 

the parent beyond the orphan allowance for a limited time, 1264-There are a great 

many European pensioners in India, who are not under military control, 1267, 1268. 

Manner in which the native troops are provided with quarters explained, 1269-1274 

--On arriving at a station the sepoy receives two rupees, and the superior grades 

proportionate sums, to provide themselves with huts, 1269-If the regiment marches 

away without being relieved, the loss of the huts falls upon the men, ib. -It is not 

covered by the Government allowance, 1270-In the event of the huts being blown 

down by a hurricane, they receive no additional allowance, 1271-Upon one occasion, 

when the huts were destroyed twice, Government advanced a few thousand rupees by 
way of loan, though, upon the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, it was not 

recovered, ib. -A larger allowance should be made, or permanent huts built and kept in 

repair by the Government, 1272-In which case attention must be paid to the feelings 

of the men, 1273-The sepoy, in garrison, supplies himself with food from the regi¬ 

mental bazaar; in certain cases he receives compensation, if the price of rice exceeds a 

certain amount; on foreign service he has rations, 1275 - The rations are now on a 

very good scale indeed, 1276. 

Remarks on the clothing of the Indian army, 1277-1287-The patterns are the 

same as in the European army; the native officer’s dress very nearly corresponds with 

the European ; head dress is called a turban, but has none of its advantages, 1277- 

Dress is very inconvenient; the native costume adapted by uniformity to military pur¬ 
poses would be far better, 1278-The sandals are very inconvenient, zb. -Shoes 

were supplied to the regiments when they went to China; no objection was made to 

them, 1278, 1279-And with the exception of one regiment, they are worn as a mark 

of distinction to this day, 1280-Madras infantry turban described, 1282, 1283- 

Anything having the character cf a hat would be objected to by the natives, 1281- 

Eor it marks the difference between the Mussulman and the Christian, 1284-The 

cloth is sent out from England and made up by contractors at Madras, 1286-Would 

recommend assimilating the dress to the native dress; the Lascar jacket might be made 

a very becoming dress, 1287-The sepoys are armed the same as the Europeans, 1288 

-'The native soldier always carries his own knapsack, 1290-But the European 

soldier does not, 1291-The natives carry from forty-seven pounds to forty-nine pounds, 

and their powers of endurance are extraordinary, ib. -A musket and a bayonet is being 

prepared which will only weigh nine pounds and a half, 1292-The musket should be 

adapted to the size of the men, 1293, 1294-In the Madras army there are two con¬ 

tracts held by officers; the saddle contract and the troop or line article contract; 

veterinary surgeons also contract for the supply of native medicines for horses, 1295- 

Impossible to have contracts better conducted, but thinks the system is bad, 1296- 

Approves of the Madras system of having artificers attached to the different regiments to 

repair the arms, 1297-Formerly the contracts were more numerous in the Madras army, 

but they have been done away with, with great advantage to the public, 1300-1302. 

Amendment. Courts in India should have power to amend purely technical omissions, 
Willoughby 3234. 

American and Mission Schools. In Madura Collectorate had a grant of 3,000 rupees from 
Government, Duff 62 49. 

Anglo-Indians. Never heard of any subscription or institutions supported by them for edu ¬ 
cating themselves. Wise 7088-Though unpractised in speaking, are very ready with 

their pens, Trevelyan 6870.- See further Half-Castes . Indo-Britons. 


Appeal . 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Appeal. Lies from the native court to the zillah judge, Hill 2114 - And from him to 

the Sudder Court at the Presidency, ib. -All appeals above 10,000 rupees must be to the 

Sudder, ib. -And Regulation VI. of 1830 gives appeals from the collector’s decisions to the 

Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, Willoughby 3017-There are only two appeals regularly. 

Hill 2116 ; Caldecott 5548-First, as a matter of right, Hill 2116. 2133 ; Millett 2307 ; 

Huff 4203 ; Reid 2853-Secondly, to the Sudder Court upon points of law or practice. 

Hill 2116; Millett 2307 ; Reid 2853-But not upon the merits, Caldecott 5548-But 

the Sudder may remit a case for a new trial, upon the result of which an appeal may be 

brought, Hill 2133-Upon the first appeal the Court may call for additional evidence, 

ib. 2259-There cannot be an appeal from an English judge to a native judge, ib. 2119. 

2125-The zillah judge may refer appeals to the principal sudder amin, ib. 2115- 

Proceedings upon appeals described, ib. 2117, 2118-One would be sufficient with a 

special appeal in cases involving peculiarity in Jaw or practice, Holliday 3386-The 

second, or special appeal, encourages technicalities, Lushington 4588-Hardship caused 

by it, ib. -Objections to the existing system; provision is always made for an appeal. 

Hill 2129. 2254^-It obliges the judge to employ a number of ill-paid clerks, Halliday 

3318-The system of appeal is allowed to too great an extent, ib. 3222-Would 

abolish the constant right of appeal, Halliday 3318-Is defective in being from one 

single mind to another single mind, ib. 3323---Objections to the system, and proposed 

modification of it, Willoughby 3223-3226-Was formerly allowed through the whole series 

of courts, but is now limited to two. Duff 4203-It would be agreeable if the number 

was diminished; but it would not be satisfactory to do away with it altogether, Hyder Jung 

Bahaudoor 4639, 4640-If moonsiffs had a summary jurisdiction, there should be one 

appeal, if only for .the moral effect, Lushington 4586, 4587-It is of importance to keep 

the appeal as open as possible, Baillie 4032. 4115; Caldecott 5546, 5547. 5549-Does 

not increase litigation in the long run, ib. 5550-Is a cause of expense and delay, and 

in some cases leads to a denial of justice, Halliday 3385-Many suitors in the lower 

courts do not appeal, because it is so expensive, Reid 2825——Are more frequent upon the 

merits than upon technicalities, ib. 2856-Many are upon technical grounds, ib. 2854 ; 

Halliday 3352——Should not be allowed on purely technical grounds, Willoughby 3234 

-Are more numerous from the European judges, Hill 2126-And so the reversals, ib. 

2127-Why, Hill2\2'l ; Baillie 4011-Instructions have been sent to regard the merits 

rather than forms. Hill 2256-—How decided upon by the judges of the Sudder Court, 

Reid 2857-They are apt to reverse decisions upon the ground of informality, Hill 2254 

-If followed by affirmance, is an appeal to a single judge, ib. 2857-All appeals 

go before a single judge in the first instance, Lushington 4416. 4425-Appeals should 

be to the zillah judge sitting with a well chosen and sufficiently paid native judge, Halliday 

3325-Would make a court of appeal direct, by joining the Sudder Court with the 

Supreme Court, Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4641, 4642-Harmony of decision could not be 

maintained without one general court of appeal for all the Presidencies, Pemberton Leigh 

3736-The difficulty would be to form such a court, Willoughby 3228-Appeals from 

the courts at Madras and Bombay might lie to the Queen’s Court at Calcutta, ib. -To 

most parts of India Calcutta is as far off* as England; the present appeal to England is 
preferable, Hill 2143. 

Number of appeals in each year, 1843 to 1849, both inclusive, distinguishing European 
from native judges, showing the number of reversals, and the proportion of reversals to 
original suits, App. (C.) 3d Rep. p. 150. 

Appeal to the Privy Council in England. Is of importance in compelling the Indian judges 

to pay attention to cases, Pemlerton Leigh 3735-And there are many cases in which the 

Government in India is interested, ib. -Is preferable to the establishment of a 

Supreme Court of .Appeal in India, Ryan 2426-Is desirable in important cases, 

Willoughby 3230-Neither the practitioners in the Supreme Court nor the suitors would 

be satisfied if taken away, Baillie 4025-Is of no very great importance, Halliday 3372 

-Ought to be discontinued, ib. 3378-Would abolish it altogether, ib. 3380- 

Would not be necessary if the Supreme Court and the Sudder Court were combined, 

Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4669-If continued, it would be of great advantage to have some 

person acquainted with the law of the Mofussil on the Judicial Committee, Halliday 3381 

-Could not properly be a member, Pemberton Leigh 3766-Might be an assessor; 

assistance required might be as well given by assessors, ib. 3769-The expense of carry¬ 
ing appeals to England falls on the State, Willoughby 3229-The difficulty in the cases 

is increased by the way in which they are presented to the Judicial Committee, Pemberton 
Leigh 3759-Could hardly be decided in less than eighteen months or two years; practi¬ 

cally it is much longer, ib. 37 87 About one-third of the decisions are generally reversed, 

ib. 3764-Cannot recollect any case appealed for the purpose of vexation, ib. 3747- 

Cannot confine the appeal to questions of* law as distinguished from fact, ib. 3750-Judi¬ 

cial Committee can give liberty to appeal in cases not within the rule as to amount, ib. 3749 

~-J^ as P ower f 0 admit of new facts, and try new issues, but it has never been acted upon, 

ib. 3752-Suggestions with a view to prevent delay and arrear are under the considera¬ 
tion of the Judicial Committee, Reeve 5568-^Notice has been given in India that the 
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Appeal to the Privy Council in England —continued. 

expense will no longer be borne by the Government, ib. 5569-When agents are properly 

instructed, and the necessary funds remitted, appeals can easily be heard in a year, and sent 

back to India, ib. 5571, 5572-Great delay is caused by the translation and forwarding 

of papers used in the native courts, ib. -Subjects of appeals, in money, are limited to 

1,000 1. in all the Presidencies; generally speaking, they are of very large value, ib. 5578-- 

More reversals of decisions of the Supreme Courts than of the Sudder Courts; why, 5583. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. It is a great defect that persons are called upon to exercise appellate 
jurisdiction who have never exercised an original jurisdiction, Ryan 2412. 

See also Administration of Justice. Courts of Laio. Judges . 

Appointments. The system of sale might be applied to appointments in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, Perry 2613-Should say that there is no jobbing in India under the existing 

system, Cameron 7399-Does not object to a system of competition for appointments, 

Wilson 7308-By seniority is not a necessary part of an exclusive service, Cameron 

7397-Lord William Bentinck broke through very much that exclusive attention to 

seniority, ib. 7398. 

Arbitration. Does not think arbitration a good way of determining disputes between such 
men as many of the natives in Bombay, Perry 2801. 

Archdeacon. His salary was reduced from 1,400 rupees to 250 rupees a month, at the 

renewal of the last charter, Right Reverend Bishop Carr 8066-His income is now made 

up by a chaplaincy, ib. 8068-Inconveniences arising from this arrangement, ib. 8074- 

8082——Concurs with Archdeacon Shortland in opinion that he ought to be relieved from 
the duties of chaplain, and authorised and enabled to make visitations when required, ib. 

8083-The office requires to be remodelled, Right Reverend Bishop Spencer 8403- 

Under the existing system his power is neutralized, ib. 8405-He ought to have the 

salary of senior chaplain without being necessarily attached, ib. 8406, 8407-If efficient* 

he is a very valuable officer in the church; if inefficient, he is worse than useless, ib. 8408 

-It is very desirable to have an efficient officer to take the plaoe of the Bishop while he 

is absent, ib. 8410-8412. 

See also Shortland’ s r The Venerable Archdeacon , Evidence. 

Arithmetic. The Hindoos and Mahomedans have a system of their own, and learn very 

rapidly; there are very good arithmeticians in the native colleges, Wilson 7221-Object 

tions to their system, ib. 7222. 

Armenians. There is no law for them in the Mofussil, Ryan 2383-Are subject to the 

Mahomedan law in criminal matters, Reid 2957-Are owners of large z.emindaries in 

the Mofussil, Ryan 2384-But are not very numerous, ib. 2387,. 

See also Native Chnstians. 

Arms and Accoutrements. The native soldier gets out of his uniform as quick as pos«* 

sible, Viscount Gough 666-Doubts if you could, with safety, give the soldier a much lighter 

dress, ib. 743-Flannel has been adopted in most regiments, ib. 744-The native sol¬ 

dier is very much cramped in his uniform, but is very proud of his resemblance to a Euro¬ 
pean, ib. 733-Cavalry accoutrements might be assimilated more to the Indian stylo 

than at present, Napier 820-It would be desirable to assimilate the dress of the 

regular native cavalry to that of the irregular, ib. 828-The native cavalry are but¬ 
toned up too tight, ib. 829-Way in which the native army is dressed described, 

Alexander 1277. 1282-It is very inconvenient; their own native costume, particularly 

for the cavalry, is better, ib. 1278-Suggestions for improving it, ib. 1287-With 

regard to the head dress, they would object to anything that had the character of a hat, ib % 

1281-Remarks on the inconveniences of the present dress in India, Viscount Hardinge y 

2012-Would have lighter trousers and shakos, retaining the European red coat or red 

jacket, ib. ——The tightness of the stock is the cause of disorders in the eyes, ib. 2014 

--The dress should be made as light and loose as possible, ib. 2015-The white 

cover to the cap was established in the Bengal army by Lord Gough, Viscount Gough 746 
—-—The East India Company were very much opposed to the introduction of the Kilmar¬ 
nock forage cap, ib. -But great benefit has been derived from its introduction, ib. 

747——The stock is only worn upon state occasions, ib. 745-Shoes are a great improve-. 

ment on the sandal, Alexander 1278-They were supplied to the regiments sent to China, 

ib. -The men did not object to wear them, ib. 1279-The knapsack is. very useless 

in India; it is only for show. Viscount Gough 749--They are carried for the natives, both 

on the march and in action, ib. ——The cloth for the Madras army is sent from England, 
and is made up at Madras by contractors, Alexander 1286. 

The regiments in the Indian army are all armed with percussion muskets; the last regi¬ 
ment hag just been so equipped, Melvill 302--The sepoys have, at different times, com¬ 
plained of their weight, ib. 304-The musket is a great deal too heavy for the sepoy* 

Viscount Gough 748; Viscount Hardinge 2016-A small reduction in the bore would 

not be material if general, but there should be no intermixture, ib. 751 ~ — All have the 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Arms and Accoutrements— continued. 

same stock; it might be better otherwise, though it is not of much consequence, Napier 

852-The muskets ought to be reduced in weight, ib. 837. 843-The Indian sepoy 

is not equal to it, ib. 837-Would not reduce the bore, ib. 837. 840-It is very 

dangerous to have small arms of different calibres, ib. 842-Comparative effect of light 

and heavy balls in fracturing bones, ib. 844-The sepoy is armed the same as the Euro¬ 
pean, Alexander 1288-Tie has to carry about forty-eight pounds, including clothes and 

accoutrements, ib. 1288-1291-A musket is being prepared weighing nine pounds and 

a half, with bayonet, ib. 1292 ; Viscount Hardinge 2016-Which will carry a ball with 

accuracy 600 or 800 yards, ib. -Should be adapted to the size of the men, ib. 1293- 

There would be no objection to having stocks of different lengths, 1294-Pistols are sup¬ 
plied to the cavalry, but they are useless. Viscount Gough 665-These are of very little 

use, Napier 822. 

It would be of the greatest advantage to get rid of the straight sword in the native 

regiments, Cotton 353-It is too heavy, and does not suit them, ib. 355-It is too 

heavy, Viscount Gougli 664-It is impossible to keep the sword sharp in the steel scab¬ 
bards, ib. -The natives prefer their own sword to ours, Napier 820. 828-It is lighter, 

ib. 828--They object to the steel scabbard, ib. 820, 821-Saddle is complained of by 

the native troopers, Cotton 354-The saddles used in the cavalry are disliked by the 

natives, Pollock 446-Are very defective, Viscount Gough 664-The natives prefer 

the Eastern saddle to ours, Napier 828. 

Army IN India. The strength of the army in India is.289,529 men, Melvill 3 - How 

composed, ibA. 9.12 etseq. -Statement of the strength of the army each year from 1834 to 

1851, ib. 35-41-The aggregate addition to the European army since 1834-5 is 16,585 

men, ib . 34-The aggregate expense for the last year for which returns have been made is 

10,000,000/., ib. 118-Including everything, commissariat, staff, military buildings, 

ib. 120-The proportion of cavalry to infantry is too small. Viscount Hardinge , 2017 

-Deficiency in cavalry rendered it almost impossible to use the advantages resulting 

from the operations of the artillery and infantry, ib. -If a larger European force is 

required, would prefer seeing the Company’s European force increased ; we have enough 
of the Queen’s regiments employed in India, and it is not a favourable service with the 
Queen’s officers, ib. 2051—:—Its unpopularity would be removed if the regiments were 

removed every ten or twelve years, ib. 2056, 2057-Generally speaking, the proportion of 

Europeans to native is sufficient, but it is a difficult question; reasons why, ib. 2075. 2077 * 

The Queen’s army in India is 29,480 men, Melvill, 5 -It has been increased one 

dragoon regiment and four infantry regiments since 1834, ib. 32-The Queen’s regi¬ 
ments are kept rather above than under the establishment, Melvill 8-All the regiments 

are on the war establishment, ib. 33--The Queen’s troops are victualled by the East India 

Company on the voyage from London to India, ib. 158-Their pay in India very slightly 

exceeds the Queen’s rates, ib. 179-Opinion that the Queen’s service is more energetic 

and active than the Company’s European service, Viscount Hardinge 2050. 

The Indian army was first formed into regiments in 1796, Melvill 127-It is nearly 

perfect, and most efficient, Viscount Gough 696-There cannot be an army more loyal, 

better disposed, or more ready to do their duty, ib. -Opinion of it generally is, that it is 

a very fine army; but there are certain points which paralyse its efficiency very much, Napier 

793-It can never move as it ought to do until something is done about the baggage, 

ib. 859-It is too much dispersed; its numbers really have no efficiency, ib. 917-In 

1849 and 1850, upwards of 30,000 men were required for guarding treasure alone, ib. 92Q 

-The civil duties cast upon the army are destructive of its discipline, ib. -The 

European army is sufficiently numerous, ib. 931-The greater portion of it is in the 

Punjaub, ib. 934-Would allow exchanges between the two branches of cavalry and 

infantry after officers had been in India a certain time; not too long, Alexander 1011 

-The amount of baggage and the number of followers is a great inconvenience in moving 

an army in India, Viscount Melville 1308-The Affghanistan army did their duty very 

well, but the men would have done better with more officers. Pollock 405-Is of opinion 

that the native army is a very efficient army; it has one admirable peculiarity, of being 
from one end of the year to the other under tents or in huts. Viscount Hardinge 1974. 

On the average of the last three years, the mortality among the troops at Madras is two, 

per cent., Bombay three and a half, and Bengal five and a half per cent., Melvill 162- 

The average decrement of the Company’s European regiments from all causes was about 

twelve per cent.; it is now about ten percent, for the three Presidencies, ib. 174, 175- 

Is of opinion that every care is taken of the health of the troops, Viscount Gough 738- 

Is not aware of anything that could be done to better their condition in regard to health, 

ib. 739-The health and discipline of the army is very much destroyed by the quantity 

of guards and civil duties it has to perform, N a P^ er 943. 

There is a material difference between the armies of the three Presidencies, parti¬ 
cularly between that of Bengal and the two others, Viscount Gough 774-But it 

has not occasioned any detriment to the public service, though in. China there was 

some difficulty in provisioning them; each has its own commissariat ib , 775-It 

is dangerous to make changes in the native army, even for the better; the native 
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always fears that there is something behind, Viscount Gough 776-It is injudicious to 

assimilate upon minor points when you cannot do so in all, ib. 778-Is not prepared to say 

that the assimilation of the armies of the three Presidencies has not been carried far enough. 

Viscount Iiardinge 2089-Suggestions for the improvement of the military organisation 

of India, Alexander 1046-Evils arise from the present system, the officers of one Pre¬ 

sidency not paying sufficient attention to the resources and feelings of the others, ib. 1048 
-There should be an authority over the whole, independent of any particular Presi¬ 
dency, ib. 1049-As far as assimilation could be wisely carried out, it would be most 

desirable to assimilate the armies of the three Presidencies, 1052-Certainly in matters 

of discipline and united action; but some attempts at assimilation have worked very ill, 

ib. 1053-Alterations in the details of the management of the army either emanate 

from or are approved of by the authorities at home, ib. 1062-It is most important that 

the regular corps should be more effective in the field than the irregular corps. Viscount 

Iiardinge 1988-Eeliance upon our engagements is the real bond which secures to us 

the attachment of the native army, Trevelyan 6572-Several Mussulmen and others of 

good families, now impoverished, enter the army, Alexander 1180-No part of the 

army is drawn from the Lower Provinces, Halliday 3554-The privates and native 

officers are taken entirely from the cultivating classes, Trevelyan 6580-It is indispen¬ 

sably necessary to keep the armies of the three Presidencies separate, Marshman 5072 

-But the existence of separate armies is the only difficulty in the way of placing the 

Madras and Bombay Presidencies under the government of a man unfettered by a council, 

as in the North-western Provinces, ib. 5072-It is a complaint that in time of peace 

military men, with a native army, are passing a life of idleness; it would be advantageous 
to draw civil servants from the army ; it would be an admirable training for civil servants. 
Perry 2622-2634. 

Bengal Army. —The numerical strength of the Company’s European regiments in the 

Bengal army has frequently changed during the last twenty years, ib. 58-The 

Bengal army is chiefly composed of Hindoos of the highest caste, ib. 70-There 

are six general service corps in the Bengal army, ib. 71—>—It is unfortunate that 
but six or seven regiments are enlisted for general service. Viscount Gough 69fi 
-The troops of the Bengal army are very efficient. Pollock 398--But not suffi¬ 
ciently officered by European officers, ib. 399-The deficiency arises from the esta¬ 

blishment being too small and the officers being taken off for appointments, ib. 400 

-The two senior lieutenants in the Bengal regiments command companies by what is 

called their right, ib.- -The sepoys in the Bengal army enlist with a pledge to look to 

seniority for promotion, Napier 833-Always understood that the Bengal troops, in the 

Ava campaign, were in very good order. Cotton 314-The system of permanent guards, 

which are not relieved for months, destroys the discipline of the Bengal army, Napier 

921-The Bengal sepoy never has his family with him in cantonments, Alexander 1075 

-Bemarks on the want of discipline in the Bengal native regiments, Viscount Melville 

1337 et seq .-Considers the European officers to blame, ib. 1346--The officer in 

command of one of the regiments at Peishwar applied to relieve guard weekly, a practice 

which is in every respect subversive of discipline, ib. 1349-When the irregularities 

among the native regiments occurred the march was a very rapid one after the enemy, 

ib. 1364 et sea. -The native officers want energy; they are too old for their work, ib. 1374 

-In the Bengal army the officers have so much allowed them for the repair of the 

arms, Alexander 1297-Nothing could exceed the loyalty and attachment of the 

Bengal army under Lord Gough in the Sikh campaign. Viscount iiardinge 2086-On 

some occasions there was a disinclination on the part of the high caste men to work in the 
trenches, but by management they were induced to do so, ib. 

Bombay Army. —Enlistment in the Bombay army is upon the understanding to go 

wherever sent, Melvill 78 ; Cotton 327, 328-About one-half is composed of Hindoo- 

stanee men; there are many from Oude, and the remainder are chiefly enlisted in the 

Concan, Melvill 79; Cotton 329-The reason why it contains so many Hindoostanee is, 

the officers like them, being finer men, Melvill 84-The Bombay army is in the highest 

state of discipline; there is not a more effective army in India; mixed with Europeans, 

they are equal to any army in the world. Cotton 326-Caste exists in the Bombay army, 

but never interferes with the discipline; the Purdasee caste is much preferred, ib. 332 
-There are different castes in the same regiment. Viscount Melville 1371-The regi¬ 
ments are pretty well officered with Europeans, ib. 1347-The system of mounting 

guard in the Bombay army explained, ib. 1351-The troops were generally very 

attentive to their duty, ib. 1362-There was no want of discipline when before the 

enemy, ib. 1363-Not the slightest disobedience after the first two or three days, 

ib. 1370-The native officers do not rise by seniority, but by selection, ib. 1373 

-Is of opinion that there are great advantages in the system of selection in the 

Bombay army, ib. -The effect of the system m the Bombay army is to bring the 

native soldier as near to the European in the performance of his duty as he can possibly 

be brought, ib. 1377--Believes it to be more easily managed than the Bengal army, 

having no difficulties as to caste, Viscount Iiardinge 2086. 
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Army in India —continued. 

Madras Army .—It contains more Mahomedans than the Bengal, Melvill 76-And 

the enlistment is upon the understanding to go wherever sent, ib. 78-The Madras 

troops were not employed in the Affghan war, Cotton 315-No troops could behave 

better than the Madras troops in the Burmese war, though suffering at first from want of 

provisions, ib. 316-With regard to efficiency, the Madras army is very good indeed, 

excellent, Berkeley 474-Never met with a more orderly set of men than the sepoys, ib. 

487-They are generally of the lower caste, ib. 488-The system of removing lieu- 

tenant-colonels to give the senior majors the command of regiments is highly objectionable 

and detrimental, ib. 520-The Madras army is not of the same high caste as the Bengal 

army, Viscount Gough 714-The Madras army appear to be very well disposed towards the 

Government, ib. 783-It was formerly a fixed custom in the Madras army to bring back 

the regiment at stated periods to the place where itwas raised, Alexander 1072-When a 

regiment is ordered on foreign service, the soldier appoints where his family shall reside, 
and has the privilege of assigning two-thirds of his pay for their support during his absence, 

ib. 1070. 1086-The Madras troops are raised principally about Trichinopoly, in the 

Carnatic, the Ceded Districts, and Northern Circars, ib. 1081-The greater part of it is 

raised, and the greater part of the pensioners live in our own provinces, ib. 1198-It is 

about 60,000 strong, ib. 1200-And not above 15,000 of them foreigners, ib. 1201- 

The Madras army has been accustomed to foreign service since 1756; they are 
ready to go anywhere so long as their privileges and allowances are secured to them, ib. 

1099-If properly commanded, would do as good service as was ever done under Clive 

or Wellesley; it has not been much employed in warfare of late, ib. 1153-There is no 

army in the world in which it is less necessary to resort to corporal punishment, io. 1157 

--In the Madras army there are only two contracts held by officers, ib. 1295-The 

Bystem is bad on principle, ib. 1296-Formerly there were many more, which have been 

done away with, with advantage to the service, ib. 1300. 1301-In the Madras army 

artificers are attached to the regiments to repair the arms, ib. 1297-The Madras 

cavalry is nearly wholly composed of Mahomedans, Melvill 76-They are a superior 

class of men to the sepoys; Rajpoots, Hindoos of high caste, or Mussulmen, Berkeley 488 
They are very efficient regiments, though not so strong as they mi^ht be, ib. 489. 

Return of the strength of the army of the British Government in India, distinguishing 
contingent troops, App. (C.) 3d Rep. p. 143. 

See further Arms and Accoutrements. Artillery. Baggage. Barracks. Beer and 
Porter. Camp Followers. Cavalry. Command. Courts-Martial. Commander - 

in-Chief. Commissariat. General Service Corps. Infantry. Irregular Corps. 
Medical Department. Officers. Pay and Allowance. Pensions. Regiments. 
Recruiting. Sepoy. Sikhs. Staff Brigade. 

Arrears. There are no arrears now in the Judicial Department in Bengal and Agra, 
Trevelyan 6585. 

Art. Natives have great capacity for the arts; remarks upon the subject, Trevelyan 6635. 

Artillery Appointments. The direct appointments in 1841 and 1845 a bad arrangement, 
Pasley 5765-The examination more lenient than at Addiscombe, ib. 5767. 

ARTILLERY. Composition of the artillery in India explained, Melvill 17-27-The European 

and native artillery is 16,440 strong, ib. 16-The pay and allowance is rather less than in 

the Royal Artillery, ib. 48-The number of guns has been increased from 312 to 384 

for the whole of India, ib. 91-Statement of the number of officers added, ib. 92- 

It is impossible for the artillery to be better than it is, now that they have got rid of the 

bullocks, Cotton 358-In the Bengal horse artillery every horse has a man on it; the 

Bombay horse artillery is on the same footing as the English horse artillery, ib. 358- 

The Madras artillery is very efficient; the horse artillery is as good as any, Berkeley 499 

-There is not so much complaint of want of officers in the artillery, as they are put, if 

it may be so called, upon their own staff, ib. 500-The artillery in India is very 

efficient in one respect, but there is a great deficiency in European officers, Pollock 373, 

374-The establishment is not large enough, ib. 376-Usually there are not more 

than two officers with a battery, ib. 377-Seldom more than two or three, ib. 379- 

There ought to be five to a troop of horse artillery; a captain, two first lieutenants, and 

two second lieutenants, ib. 378-383-Is of opinion that the artillery has suffered in the 

field from paucity of officers, ib. 384-But believes that the regulations are adhered to, 

ib. 386-More Europeans are required in the service, ib. 388, 389-There is a 

difficulty in getting a sufficient number of officers and a sufficient number of men together, 

ib. 390-The employment of natives is cheaper, ib. 391-Does not consider one 

European to be equal to several natives; the natives are excellent soldiers, ib. 392- 

Never knew a man desert his guns, ib. 396-It is impossible to have a more brilliant 

set of officers, or a finer body of men, than the Bengal artillery, native as well as 

European, Viscount Gough 752-Could most decidedly be increased with advantage, ib. 

756-The artillery is not sufficiently officered, Napier 793-The number of troops of 

horse artillery is too large, it is a useless arm, ib. -That is, it is not of the value 

generally attributed to it, ib. 794-Well-horsed field batteries are perfectly equal to 

any work, ib. 793, 794-Would reduce the number of horse artillery and increase the 
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Artillery—' continued. 

number of officers, Napier 793-The Indian artillery is the most efficient in the world; 

the Royal artillery may be superior as a scientific corps, but, as a practical corps, never 

saw anything better than the Indian artillery, ib. -Believes that some of the great 

European powers have no horse artillery, ib. 796-It was made so strong when the foot 

was drawn by bullocks, ib. 797-The rest of the artillery is ruined for the sake of the horse 

artillery, ib. 800-The difference both in range and accuracy of fire is in favour of the 

nine-pounders of the field batteries over the six-pounders of the horse artillery, ib. 801 

-The advantage is in favour of the nine-pounders, except in very mountainous 

countries, ib. --Elephants are exceedingly useful in drawing guns, ib. 804-The 

employment of elephants in drawing the heavy guns has been a great improvement. Viscount 

Gough 752-Camel artillery at Meanee did very well, Napier 805-But the camel 

is not fit for hard and stony, nor slippery ground, ib. -With regard to the horse artillery 

the proportion of nine-pounder troops ought to be larger, Viscount Hardinge 1990- 

But though a much better gun in most cases, yet a light six-pounder troop has advantages 

where cavalry is concerned, ib. -Some heavy nine-pounders, bored out to twelve- 

pounders, did remarkably well at Sobraon, ib. -Field batteries are all nine-pounders, ib. 

-Prefers the detachment system to the Bengal system of putting a man upon each 

horse, ib. 1991-Believes that the artillery of Madras and Bombay is excellent, in fact, 

as good as that of Bengal, ib. -Siege artillery,* the system of drawing the eighteen 

and twenty-four pounders by elephants lengthways, one before the other, has proved to be 

a most useful improvement, ib. 1995-The elephants are not brought into action; the 

bullocks which carry the ammunition are changed, ib. 1996-The artillery is the most 

efficient part of a native army. Pollock 393-It is so with the Sikhs, ib. --And in 

the Mahratta service, ib. 394-The natives have always fought their batteries with 

artillery, ib. 395* 

Asiatic History. The attention of the students at Haileybury is particularly directed to it,- 
Rev. H. Melvill 4970. 

Asiatic Journal. Never had much animation at Madras, Alexander 98 L 

Assessors and Juries. Have been introduced by enactments, but might be more used, Wise 

5389-The judge is not bound by their verdict, ib.— —Are selected by the judge, ib. 

5393, 5394-Are sometimes the principal sudder amins, or vakeels, Reid 2831—-— 

They merely give their opinion, examine witnesses, &c., ib. -The power of calling 

them in to assist the judge has been a failure, Hill 2139-2141-Does not attach much 

importance to native assessors, Baillie 3983-The plan has been adopted to a certain 

extent in criminal cases in the Tenasserim Provinces with success, Ryan 2447-Remarks 

on the plan, 2449-In the political court of criminal justice in Kattywar were very 

useful, Willoughby 3082--They made the courts more popular, ib. 3090. 

See further Jury System. Punchayet. 

Assistant Judge. The grade still exists in the Bombay Presidency, Willoughby 3012. 

Assistant Surgeons. Grounds on which the exclusion of the natives from the office is 
justified. Bird 7185. 

Attorney. Qualification for admission to the Superior Courts in India, Perry 2542. 

Auckland , Lord . Effect of his minute, dated Simla 1839, on the subject of education, Duff 
6108. 

Aurungzebe. His policy, Trevelyan 6711-From his time the Mogul empire began to 

go to pieces, ib. -Probable description of the persons about his court, Halliday 3623. 

Auxiliary Judge . At Madras was co-equal with the zillah judge. Hill 2123-2125. 

Ava Campaign. There were no Bombay troops employed, except a small portion of 
artillery. Cotton 313. 

B. 

Baggage. The baggage system is heartbreaking to a commander, Napier 847-—-—The sepoy 

carries an immense quantity of pots and pans with him, ib. 846-At Chillianwallah the 

baggage was nearly twenty miles in length, and five miles from flank to flank, ib. 859- 

The great thing required is organisation, ib. 863-It would reduce the number of camp 

followers, ib. 864-The proportion of baggage required in India is greater than in Europe, 

869-But the allowance of necessaries to the English troops is much too large, ib. 873- 

The baggage-master can do nothing with the quantity of baggage; it requires an estab¬ 
lishment, ib. 874-According to the present system a great many fighting men are taken 

to look after the baggage, ib. 875-The amount of baggage is a great inconvenience in 

moving an army in India, Viscount Melville 1308-Calculated it, including commissariat, 

as requiring one camel per man for a European regiment, and about half the number for 
a native regiment, ib. 
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Baggage Corps. The baggage corps established in the Bombay army when marching up to 

Peshawur answered in every way, Napier 860-Such a corps would prevent the animals 

being overloaded and ill treated, ib. 872-The corps established by Sir Charles Napier 

was very useful in maintaining a system of discipline, and preserving order among the 

camel drivers, Viscount Melville 1310. 1330-Doubts whether in time of peace the 

advantages of maintaining the corps are commensurate with the expense incurred, ib. 1310 

-Baggage corps; how officered when first established, ib. 1323-All three officers 

commanding the divisions, who were termed warrant officers, committed great frauds, 

and were brought to a court-martial, ib. -They were military officers, ib. 1325- 

Not commissioned, but had local rank in Scinde, ib. 1326-But above non-commissioned 

officers, ib. 1327-Officers in the Company’s service were afterwards appointed; three sub¬ 
alterns commanding the divisions, ib. -Is not prepared to recommend making such a corps 

in peace time for the sole advantage to be derived during the few months a campaign lasts, 
ib. 1329-The baggage with the baggage corps was always well up, ib. 1332. 

Bahadur. Answers as nearly as possible to esquire in the ancient sense; is much sought 
after by our native officers and servants, Trevelyan 6895. 

Bail. In India a great many criminal cases are probably bailable, Holliday 3547. 

Baillie , Neil Benjamin Edmonstone , Esq. Has been entirely at Calcutta for about twenty 

years, 3694, 3695-Was an attorney in the Supreme Courts, also a pleader or vakeel, 

and for six years Government pleader in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 3966-Under¬ 
stands Hindoostani and Persian; some Arabic, 3967-And a very little Bengalee, 3968 

--But enough to understand a Bengalee document, 4005-The vakeel performs the 

whole duties of barrister and attorney, 3969-They are not so efficiently performed as 

in England, and great additional onus is thrown upon the judge, 3970-Suggestions 

for their improvement, 3971——Proceedings in the Company’s courts are very dilatory, 

3972-A great deal of time is lost by everything being preserved as matter of record, 3973 

--A large mass of cases might be disposed of summarily, 3794-The pleadings are ill 

adapted to bring the parties to an issue, 3975-Judges have power to question the parties, 

and their vakeels, as to the points in dispute, and then to settle the issue, ib. -Objections 

to having the parties themselves personally examined; plaintiffs might be examined after 
filing the plaint, in order to ascertain the real issue, 3976-Native evidence is very fre¬ 
quently untrue, 3977-3979-If the jury system could be transplanted into India precisely 

under the conditions in which it exists in this country, it would be attended with very 
considerable advantage; but, as that cannot be done, does not think that it would be 

attended with much advantage, 3980, 3981-Objections to the jury system, 4030—— 

Upon the whole, does not attach much importance to the introduction of assessors, juries, 

or punchayets, 3983-The institution stamp is a very considerable obstruction^ to 

appeals, and ought to be removed, 3984-Amount of stamps on proceedings, and objec¬ 
tion to it, 4032-A great deal of litigation, arising from the uncertainty of the law, is 

ascribed to the litigious character of the natives, 3986-Causes which increase litigation, 

4004 -There is often great diversity of opinion among the judges of the Sudder Court, 

3989 -Way in which appeals are disposed of in the Sudder Court described, 3989, 3990 

-Law administered in the Company’s courts, 3991-The decision is entirely discre¬ 
tionary in cases where neither the Hindoo, nor the Mahomedan, nor the Regulation laws 

apply, 4001, 4002-Does not think that the English could be safely and profitably 

applied to such cases, 4006-Questions of Hindoo and Mahomedan law are referred to 

the native law officers, 3992-The opinion of the natives is very much against the 

honesty of the pundits, 3993-But the kazees are generally regarded as being honest, 

3994. 

At present natives cannot well be promoted to higher judicial offices than they now hold; 

it could not be done generally, 4007-4010-When in India, now eight years ago, would 

have given the preference to the decisions of the English judges, 4011—--Reason why their 
decisions are frequently reversed in the Sudder, and those of the native judges affirmed, ib. 

-Objections to appointing barristers from England to the judicial bench in India, 4012 

-The native is now excluded by a principle which applies to him, in common with many 

highly qualified men, viz., that he is not a covenanted servant, 4014-4016-It would be 

utterly impracticable, on the Bengal side, to make English the language of the Company’s 

courts, 4018-It would be unjust, 4019-Language used in the courts in Bengal, 

4021-4023. 

Amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts would not work well; objections 

to it, 4024-Such a court, as a court of appeal, would not give satisfaction, 4025 

Never heard a native express a suspicion of the honour of any judge of the Sadder Court, 

4026-It would be a very considerable advantage to employ the junior civil servants in 

the lower judicial departments, 4033-All the small debt cases might be transferred to 

the junior civil servants without any appeal, 4033-4035-Hie jurisdiction of the moon- 

siffs might be ultimately dispensed with, 4034-Advantages of the proposed plan, ib. 

-Small debt cases might be trusted to young Europeans without any native assistance, 

4039-4042-His duties would be analogous to those of a judge ot the Court of Requests 

in India, 4043-Does not think that it would be a disadvantage, on the whole, for a young 
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Baillie , Neil Benjamin Edmonstone , Esq. —continued. 

civilian to become acquainted with the worst features of the native character in the moonsiff’s 
court, 4046-4048. 

The Court of Bequests at Calcutta originally gave the greatest possible satisfaction, 4051 

--Its jurisdiction has since been enlarged, ib. -Of the judges, two were Englishmen, 

and one a native, 4052-Practically they were three courts, hearing separate causes, 

4056, 4057. In respect to the resumption regulations, Government was entitled to resume 
the land which it considered to be held illegally; but the resumption cases should have 

been left to the ordinary courts of justice, 4061-4065-The tenure called la-khiraj 

cannot be traced in Indian history until a little before our time, 4063-Nature of the 

tenure explained, 4064. 

There are no means at present by which persons educated for the law can obtain a 

knowledge of their profession, 4068-4072-Mahomedan law described, 4073-4077- 

Mercantile transactions at Calcutta are carried on entirely under the English law, 4078 

-Thinks that at present the natives would rather go on as they are, than have summary 

decisions, 4080-The inconvenience arising from the want of settled law illustrated, 

4081-4086-There was a good deal of technicality in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 

4088-Full reports of the decisions in all the courts are regularly published, 4090- 

A digest has been published of the decision of the Sudder Court, 4100. Cannot say that 

the want of a precise law as to hoondies has materially restricted their use, 4092-They 

are never used for Government purposes; Government never remits money in that way, 

4094-But there is no objection to doing so, 4095-It is the common practice in 

attorney’s office to treat them as bills of exchange, 4097. 

How the vakeels are remunerated, 3995. 4001. 4105-4107-Very few vakeels in good 

practice, in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut particularly, would care to go into the native 
judicial service, because they cannot be admitted to the higher grades without going 

through the lower grades, 4027-The situations of vakeel and native judge ought to be 

considered branches of the same profession, 4029-The effect is the general inferiority 

of the Sudder Court bar, 4108-Many vakeels have very little, if any business, 4109 

-Suggestions for securing greater efficiency in the bar of vakeels, 4111, 4112-A 

greater amount of legal education might be advautageously given, 4113-Opinion as to 

the best course of legal education for the natives, 4114--The stamp duty upon appeals 

ought to be abolished, 4115-If a document is tendered improperly stamped, the judges 

will stay the proceedings till it is properly stamped, 4117-4120-Would not trust the 

administration of justice, in petty cases, to the zemindars, 4125-As a general principle,. 

would have no hereditary judges, nor private judges of any kind, 4128-At present 

there are not the elements for entrusting the gentry of the country with the functions of 
justices of the peace, 4129. 

Ballantyjie, Dr. His efforts to introduce English literature at Benares College were at last 
partially successful, DuffiG093. - See also Benares College . 

Bar. To obtain admission to the bar of the Supreme Court a man must be a member of 

the English bar, or obtain some similar qualification, By an 2414-Qualification required 

for admission, Perry 2539. 2541-Some members of the bar of the Queen’s Court 

have been placed on the bench, ib. 2641-Instances of such appointments, ib. 2643 

-Suggestions with a view to raising the character of the bar, Hawkins 4303 et seq. 

-There is no European bar in the Mofussil; but there is a large bar of vakeels who 

are acquiring English daily, Perry 2584-May contribute much to the improvement 

of the judge, and has that object in view when advocating the employment of English¬ 
men as vakeels, Lushing ton 4553-European pleaders, when opposed to natives, must 

plead in Oordoo; he must always plead in a language which his opponent can under¬ 
stand, Haivldns 4316-The bar in the Sudder Court at Calcutta is a very respectable 

bar indeed, Halliday 3346-No native pleader of any standing would be browbeaten 

by English counsel, ib. 3348-At Bombay it is efficient, but not numerous, Perry 2718 

-About six leaders are supposed to make 5,000 l. a year each, ib. 2730-A great 

deal may be done towards improving the native bar, but much must depend upon the 

courts, Hawkins 4303-There is no responsibility thrown upon the pleaders, ib. - 

Materials are growing up for a native bar of high character. Perry 2548-But it would 

require a number of years to train up a bar equal to compete with the English bar, 

Willoughby 3143-Would encourage English pleaders; they would give great assistance 

to the judges, Lushington 4542-Englishmen pleading in Hindoostanee, 4543-The 

bar needs great improvement, Cameron 7331-Its improvement is of the greatest 

importance, ib. 7332.- See also Advocate-General. Barrister. Vakeels. 

Bargheers. Arc men for whom the native officer, in an irregular corps, finds a horse, and 

for whom he receives pay. Viscount Gough 683-Number allowed to each class,. 

ib. 682. 

Barracks. The new barracks for the European portion of the army are generally very good. 
Viscount Goiigh 738-They are under the Engineer’s Department, ib. 741-^Bar¬ 
racks with high rooms are very much wanted, Napier 935-In India, the allowance 
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Barracks— continued. 

is from 450 to 600'cubic feet of air per man, Napier 935-Saw none good but some built 

by Lord Ellenborough at Allahabad, ib. 937-1,000 cubic feet should be allowed to 

each person, ib. 939-A barrack should be narrow and high, so that it cannot be over¬ 
crowded, ib. -The great evil is having a large surface of floor, ib. 942-The barracks 

in Scinde were twenty-five feet high, and were found to be very healthy, ib. 940- 

Good barracks are most important in regard to health, ib. 943, 944-They ought to 

have baths attached to them, ib. 945-There is a small allowance for punkahs in barrack 

rooms; they are very useful indeed in favour of health, ib. 946-Punkahs did a great 

deal of good in the hospital at Allahabad, ib. 947-With the exception of the provision 

for the married men, there is perhaps little or nothing to be desired in the barrack accom¬ 
modation for the European soldier under the new or Bengal system, Alexander 1230- 

The accommodation is good, but generally the fault has been that the rooms were not 
built high enough, but that, in a great degree, has been obviated by what Lord Ellen¬ 
borough commenced when in India, Viscount Hardinge 2047. Sanitarium barracks were 

tried in the Neilgherry Hills, but the experiment failed, Alexander 1245-From want of 

sufficient disciplinary management, ib. 1251-In many parts of India, hills might be 

found to afford Europeans a good sanitarium, even in the hottest weather, ib. 1253- 

Soondoor proved a good sanitarium, but the civil authorities raised difficulties about the 
ground, 1256.- See also Parcherry System. 

Barrackpore. The school established at Barrackpore by Lord Auckland is carried on with 
great spirit and success, Marshman 6408. 

Barristers. Good and evil has resulted from allowing them to practise in the Company’s 

courts, Willoughby 3139, 3140-Objections to appointing barristers from England to 

the bench in India, Baillie 4012-Objects to English barristers being at once appointed 

judges. Duff 4203.- See also Bar. 

Batta. Europeans have batta everywhere 200 miles from the Presidency, Alexander 1059. 

See also Indian Alloivance. Bay and Alloicances. 

Bawulpoor. The Rajah of Bawulpoor answered the requisitions made upon him during the 

Affghan war in the most perfect manner, Cotton 322-It was impossible for any one to 

behave better than he did, ib. 323. 

Bazaars. Are attached to each regiment besides the bazaar attached to the army* Burllon 
632. J 

Beer and Porter. Great advantages have been derived from substituting porter for spirits 

on the voyage to India, Melvill 157-The substitution of beer for spirits has greatly 

diminished the rate of mortality from disease among the troops; in the last three years it 
was at Madras two per cent., Bombay three and a half per cent., Bengal five and a half 

per cent, per annum, ib. 162, 163-Extent to which the regulation has been carried 

into execution, ib. 165, 166-The change was commenced in 1837 on shipboard, ib. 172 

-Beer has been substituted for spirits among the European troops, Berkeley 506- 

The native troops do not drink beer, 507-The sale of beer to the European troops has 

been attended with very beneficial consequences both as to the health and conduct of the 
troops, Alexander 1227. 

Benares. The population of Benares exercise considerable influence over the whole of 

India, Halliday 3706-Its influence is of a peculiar kind; it has a religious Hindoo 

influence, Trevelyan 6635-Benares might be thrown into the Bengal Government, 

Edwards 5876. 

Benares College. Was founded by Mr. Duncan in 1791; its design. Duff 6087-Was 

founded about 1800, Wilson 7196-Average number of students is only between fifty 

and sixty. Duff 6090-Great difficulty was found in engrafting something English 

upon the Oriental system, ib. 6091-The resistance to English was manifested long 

before Lord W. Bentinck’s plan in 1835; ib. 6093-Sanscrit is more attended to than in 

any other Government college, Edwards 5838-The system of education has been 

greatly changed; it is now a very good college, ib. 5839. Report upon the state of the 
Sanscrit College at Benares, and the means of its improvement, by J. Muir, Esq., c.s., 
App. (D)., Second Report , p. 393.- See also Ballantyne , Dr. 

Bengal: 

Government of Bengal should be distinct from the Government of India, Marshman 5168, 

5169, 5170-But objections have been raised on the ground of the patronage, 5171- 

The Governor-General at present only interferes in the local administration when he 

happens to be at Calcutta, 5174-5176-The Government of the Deputy Governor is 

a weak Government; and why, Halliday 3461, 3462-He is not always supported by 

the Governor-General, 3462. 

The climate is less favourable to Europeans than that of Madras, Melvill 168-The 

climate is most hostile to the natives of other parts of India, Campbell 3931-It is 
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Benga l —continued. 

certainly very injurious to the European constitution, Trevelyan 6738-It is a dreadful 

climate, Cameron 7394. The Upper and Lower Provinces are not only different in 
character, but they are different in rights; the rights of the subordinate population in the 

Eower 1 fovinces having been swept away by the settlement, Thornton 6042-Why 

Eengal is in an inferior condition to the North-western Provinces, Duff 4244-4247_ 

.But some improvements in the North-western Provinces have reacted in Bengal, Tre¬ 
velyan 6775——Its prospects are very peculiar, ib. 6722-It is impossible to contem- 

plate when the inhabitants will be able to maintain their independence, ib.* -About two- 

thirds of the property in Bengal has been transferred to new hands since the perpetual 

settlement, Duff 4249--The permanent zemindaree settlement takes it out of the cate- 

goiy of the other provinces in India, Trevelyan 6775-The law of inheritance in Bengal 

was altered by Lord W. Bentinck in 1832, Duff 4167. 

Bengal Manne.'~-1& officered and manned under arrangements made under the Bengal 

Government; it k not under martial law, Melvill, J. C. 1448. 1466-Extent of the 

naval establishment at Calcutta, ib. 1452. 1464-In the China war it had letters of 

marque from the naval Commander-in-Chief, ib. 1453-It is a permanent service, 

ha\ing no connexion with the Indian navy, ib. 1456-1459-How employed, ib. 1460— 

1462——The pay is lower than in the Indian navy, ib. 1463-The officers have not 

received any honorary rewards, ib. 1467-A proposition for incorporating it with the 

Indian navy is under the consideration of Lord Dalhousie, ib. 1471-Some inconveni- 

ence arose during the last China war from the men not being under martial law, Powell 
lo93 —It could not be embodied with the Indian navy, except with injustice to some 
ot the officers of the Indian navy, ib. 1594.- See also Indian Navy. t 

Bengal and Bahar. The population is about 40,000,000, Hawkins 4408-Mr. W. Adam 

was appointed a commissioner, in 1835, to inquire into the state of education, Duff 6057 

" r r^Y era S e proportion of the instructed population, ib. 6076. 6079-In Bengal, Bahar, 

aiK £ ri8Sa > a na ^ ve * s liberty to will his property, even in contravention of the rules of 
the fehastras, Marshman 6515. 

Bengalee. For years the Bengalee has had neither law nor justice, from the executive being 

almost entirely in the hands of corrupt natives. Duff 4231-He is less enterprising than 

the rest of the natives of India, Wise 5366.- See also Languages. 

Bengalee Cyclopedia. Published by Krishna Mohun Banerjea; has been very popular in 
India, Cameron 7360. J 1 1 

Bentinch , Lord. William. Placed our dominion in India on its proper foundation, Trevelyan 

6649 His services, ib. 6649 ei seq. -He introduced the principal sudder am in and 

the native agency, Reid 2904—-Observations on Regulation V. of 1831, by which the 
employment of natives in the judicial branch was placed on its present footing, Trevelyan 

6572--Effect of the system of promotion established by him in 1829, in connexion with 

the Judicial Department, Duff 4158-He took up the subject of education with his 

characteristic energy, ib. 6057-Effect of his resolutions, in 1835, on the subject of 

education, ib. 6107-Has been very much misrepresented; his order was exceedingly 

objectionable, Wilson 7208-It gave extreme dissatisfaction to the native population, ib. 

Mistake made in issuing the order, ib. 7241. Lord W. Bentinck’s Educational 
Act, with remarks by Dr. Duff, App. (E.), Second Report, p. 397. 

Berkeley , Lieutenant-General Sir George , K.C.B. Witness has been three years and a half in 

India, 471-In command of the M adras army, 472-But not in the field, 473-Madras 

army is very efficient, 474-Considers too many officers are taken from the native regiments 

and put upon the staff and civil duties, 476-There are only six captains to each battalion 

from 600 to 700 strong; two are allowed on the staff, two are generally aw r ay, and two only re¬ 
main with the regiment, 477——The officers are called in if the regiment is ordered into the 

field, 4/ 8-The establishment of officers should be greater, if the present number of two 

captains and three subalterns are taken for the staff,479.481-Does not think that it would 

be desirable not to employ officers in those appointments, 480-Cannot tell the average 

number detached in the Madras army, 482-The number allowed is only exceeded w r hen 

absolutely required by the Governor-general, 484-There are “ special cases” in the 

Madras army; recollects one instance, but the Court of Directors disapproved of it, 485 

I hey were very rare, 486-The system in the Madras army of moving the lieutenant- 

colonels, to give the senior major the command, is highly objectionable, 520-Witness 

would generally complain of the want of European officers, 487. 

Found the army in excellent order, and never met with a more orderly set of men than 

the sepoys, 487-I he Madras sepoys are generally of the lower castes, 488-The 

cavalry are of a superior class, Rajpoots, Hindoos of a high caste, or Mussulmen, ib. - 

The cavalry are very effective regiments, though not so strong as they ought to be, 489 

-Witness had no irregular horse under his own command, 490-——Saw a good deal 

of the Nizam’s irregular horse, ib. -They were a magnificent force, ib. -Of a superior 

caste, or Mussulmen, 491. The irregular horse are much less expensive, 492-And more 

expert in the use of their arms than the regular cavalry, 493-Their saddles are better 

suited 
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Berkeley, Lieutenant-General Sir George , K. C. B. —continued. 

suited for them, 494-They provide their own swords, 495-The Kurnool horse had 

swords of all sorts, ib. -They almost always cut, ib. -Always heard that it was a more 

popular service than the regular, 496-Believes that the men about Arcot, who used to 

enlist in the Madras regular cavalry, now prefer the Mysore irregular horse, 497. 

Madras artillery was very efficient, 499-Not so much complaint there of the want of 

European officers, as they are put on their own staff, 500-They are more easily got 

at in case of need, ib .-At each place there is a commissary of ordnance in charge of 

artillery stores, who is always taken from the artillery, ib .-The Commander-in-Chief 

has no control over the Commissariat, 501-Has had no opportunity of judging of the 

Commissariat in the field, 502. 504-Believes it is managed with due regard to economy, 

503-Spirits are furnished by the Commissariat in large quantities, 505-Natives of 

low caste drink arrack in large quantities, 507-The upper castes will not do so, 508 

-Beer has been substituted among the European troops principally, 506. 

Witness has always found the medical staff very efficient and attentive, 509-Once 

or twice found regiments deficient in medical officers, and ordered all on the staff to 

rejoin their regiments, 510-They could not disobey, 511-Always took the nearest 

medical officers, 512-Native medical subordinates are very willing and attentive, 513 

-The effect of the medical school at Madras has been very good indeed, 514. 517 

-And the subordinates from the school will be very superior to those formerly attached 

to the regiments, 515-Without them you would not have medical officers enough to 

send with small detachments, 516-Never knew a regiment march from Madras without 

a European medical man, 518-If no medical officer with the regiment, one is taken 

from the staff, 519. 

Bethune , Mr . Made great efforts in favour of female education; he contributed liberally 
towards the institution at Calcutta, Edwards 5830. 

See also Code. Female Education. 

Bheel Agent. He is agent for a class of men called Bheels, in the Province of Candeish, 
French 8896. 

Bheestie. Several castes will not take water from the Bheesties, Viscount Gough , 712- 

They are paid by Government, ib. 713-Six of them are allowed to a European and 

and two to a native company, ib. -The substitution of Bheesties for Purkallies was 

very unpopular, indeed, in the Madras army, ib. 779. 

Bhurtpoor. The ministers disliked the Kajah being taught Persian, but had no objection to 

his learning English, Trevelyan 6685-He used to call for his English books in the 

Durbar, ib. -Has long been one of the best governed native states, ib. 6687. 

Bhyachara Communities. Are supposed to be the most valuable and most worthy of preser¬ 
vation of any communities in India, Lushington 4593-Everything has been done for 

their support in the North-western Province, ib. 4594. 

Bible. It would be an infringement of our religious neutrality to teach it in the native 

schools, Trevelyan 6840-Objections to teaching it in the native schools, ib. 6841- 

Is taught as a class-book in the missionary schools with a view to conversion. Bird 

7107-The system of teaching the Bible as an ordinary class-book is now generally 

rejected by those interested in education, Trevelyan 6804-Objections to teaching 

it as a class-book, ib. -Will always produce excellent effects when voluntarily 

adopted, ib. 6851-Is not admitted as a class-book in the Government seminaries, 

ib. 6804-But is placed in the libraries in connexion with them, Trevelyan 6804; 

Wise 7028; Bird 7105; Cameron 7418——It is not prohibited, Trevelyan 6804; 

Cameron 7419-An examination of it is required to understand the books taught 

in the colleges. Wise 7027-It is examined by the students as a private study. 

Wise 7077-Can hardly say that teaching it would be a fatal objection to a school 

receiving a Government grant, Cameron 7421-Has been translated into ten of the 

principal languages of India, Buff 6241-Could be easily translated; it is eminently 

calculated for easy comprehension in the native language, Norton 6290-Has been 

introduced into the English school of the Bajah of Travancore, at Trevandrum, Duff 6247 

-Extracts from the Madras press, to the effect that it is desirable to introduce it into 

Government institutions, Duff 6 248 ; App. (H.) Second Report , p. 474-Might have 

been introduced into the Government schools as a class-book, Keane 7905. 7907- 

Opinion of Mr. J. Kerr, Principal of Hooghley College, upon the question cited, ib. 7907 ; 

App. (II.) Second Report , p. 476-Might be taught with safety in the Government 

schools if the attendance was voluntary ; but from the want of competent persons to 
give lectures or instruction in the Bible, it would be attended with difficulty, Right Rev. 

Bishop Carr 8150-The only way of meeting the difficulty fairly is by Government 

giving grants in aid of the different schools, ib. 8151-There is no danger in alarming 

the native mind by such grants, ib. 8152-Bibles with marginal references, ordered out 

by the Bible Society at Bombay, were soon disposed of, principally to natives, ib. 8157 
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Bibl e —continued. 

-Considers that the natives were not opposed to the introduction of the Bible as a 

class-book, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8398. 

.See also Christianity. Conversions. Converts. Religion. Religious 

Instruction. Translation. 

Bird, Mr. Robert Mertins. Objected to the Pergunnah Court system in 1832 or 1833, 

Caldecott 5439 -When Deputy-governor of Bengal, had full powers confided to him, 

HaUiday 3463.- See also Bengal. 

Bird, William Wilberforce, Esq. Principle on which the Government schools in India are 

established, 7094-There is no Christian teaching of any kind, 7095-Account of the 

origin of the Hindoo College, contained in a letter from Sir E. Hyde East, dated 18th May, 

1816, 7098-It was established on the understanding that Government having agreed 

on the application of the Hindoo community to establish an institution for the promotion 
of English literature and science, it would take no direct part in turning them from their 

own religion, 7099-If the decision had not been come to, the object could not have been 

accomplished, 7101-Though there has been a change in the native mind, the time has not 

yet arrived when Government could with safety take an active and direct part in the pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity, 7102-It is too strong an expression to say that the Scriptures 

are^proscribed though Christianity is not taught, 7103, 7104, 7105. 

The distinction between the Government and the missionary schools is, the former do 

not teach Christianity, the latter invariably do, 7106-They teach the Bible as a class- 

book with a view to conversion, 7107-There are vastly more pupils in the missionary 

schools than in the Government schools, 7110-Any little jealousy felt at the Scripture 

instruction is overbalanced by the advantages of an English education, 7113-Anything 

in the Government schools offensive to the Hindoos or Mahomedans might set all India 
in a flame; whereas missionaries, for whose proceedings Government are not held responsible, 

may do anything without exciting any disturbance whatever, 7114-It is supposed that 

the natives had rather a feeling of sympathy towards them, 7115. The missionary schools 

have certainly improved the people very much, 7117-Many young men, after leaving 

the Hindoo College, go to Dr. Duff, 7118-In point of character, young men from the 

Government Colleges are inferior to those educated in the missionary schools, ib. - 

Not in attainments, but generally in character, 7119. 

Educational funds ought to be enlarged and pecuniary assistance given to all institutions 

where education is afforded, under inspection, 7120-The establishment of universities 

at the Presidencies would be of very great advantage, 7122-Would act usefully on the 

scholars, and react most usefully upon the directors of the schools from whence they came, 
7123. 

Converts of every class have been greatly neglected; Government have done nothing in 

any way to assist them, 7125-European public servants are taken great care of; but 

the native Christians have neither churches nor chaplains, 7127-Recommends that the 

chaplains at the different stations should have native assistants, ib. -Several native 

Christians have been ordained, 7130-Proposed salary for native chaplains, 7132. 

Native agency has been adopted in every department of Government, except the ecclesi¬ 
astical, 7133-And with the greatest success, 7134-It would not alarm the prejudices 

of the natives, ib. -Is sure that they would discharge their duty advantageously and 

prudentlv, 7137-It might be done with perfect safety, and would afford great encou¬ 
ragement to education, 7138--The proposition merely has reference to large stations, 

where native Christians have accumulated in consequence of our dominion in India, 7140 

_It might be extended afterwards, 7142-From various causes, at all large stations a 

oreat number of natives become Christians, 7141-Loi'd Hardinge sent the proposition 

home with a recommendation in its favour, 7152-But it was objected to, 7154. 

There is danger to the progress of Christianity by an injudicious step, but what most 
influences Government is their responsibility for the cjuiet and safety to the country, 7143 

_It has always e ndeavoured to avoid doing anything that could excite the alarm of the 

natives, and has succeeded, 7145-Apprehensions have in many cases been greater than 

there was any occasion for, as in the case of Suttee, 7147 And the witndrawal of 

support from idol temples, 7149-The contribution to Juggernaut is still continued, 

7151. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of the East India Company is very liberal, 7158-Has 

been increased, but not to the extent required, 7159-Chaplains are all sent out on the 

military establishment, 7160-An increase is required now that we have the Punjaub, 

7102 _At the smaller stations, grants might be made by Government in aid of clergy¬ 
men dependent on voluntary contributions, ib. -The character of the chaplains has 

vastly improved since the establishment of Episopacy, 7163. The addition of a new 

bishop at A ora would suffice for the present wants of India, 7165-Does not think a 

bishop of Tinnevelly necessary at present, 7165 etseq. -If there is a feeling in the native 

mind that it is unjust to apply taxes paid by them to support a religion hostile to their 
own it must have been put into their heads by Europeans, 7170 . 7175-Is inclined to 
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Bird, William Wilberforce, Esq. —continued. 

think that Europeans are generally at the bottom of whatever mischief there is in the 

country, 7170-The tone of public and private morals is much higher at the stations 

than it used to be, 7173-The natives always most respect those whose character is 

what it ought to be, 7174-Hindoos are less bigoted than they used to be; all we have 

to do is to let the reform which is taking place quietly work itself out, 7175. 

The remark as to the liberality of the East India Company had no reference to 

education, 7176-It is a paltry sum, and wholly inadequate, 7177-Believes that the 

lac annually was not paid between 1813 and 1824, because there were no educational 

establishments, 7178-Or Government did not see their way how it was to be carried 

out, 7191-Nothing was done; it was no doubt an oversight in the Government of that 

day, 7180-In those days there was some apprehension in regard to the proceedings of 

the missionaries, but not as to the consequences of education ; it was never thought of, 7181. 
Regards the progress of education as endangering the British dominion as a vision, 

7183-The natives attribute all we have gained to our superior knowledge, and wish, to 

put themselves as much as possible on equality with us; they run the risk of conversion 

for the sake of obtaining knowledge, ib. -If allowed a fair and just proportion of public 

employment, the tendency of education will be to attach educated natives to European 

interests, rather than the contrary, 7184-They would, however, be unable to manage 

the Government, ib. 

The medical college in Calcutta is a very successful institution; there is a great desire 

all over India that it should prosper, 7185-The object of it is to supply the wants of 

the native community at large, ib. -Grounds on which the authorities are justified in 

not breaking through the rules of the service and appointing natives as assistant surgeons, 

ib. -At present it is more difficult to find a native qualified for a responsible situation, 

than a situation in which, if qualified, he might be placed, 7189-Has had personal 

experience of the difficulty, 7189. 

Bishops and Bishop hicks : 

Bishops. —It would probably be more convenient if they had consolidated salaries 

in lieu of their present salary and allowances, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8186-The 

allowance for the extra expense of travelling is ample, ib. 8187-8204-The bishop 

has a small guard when he travels, ib. 8205-And is saluted at the different stations, 

ib. 8207-Witness visited each station in his diocese once in two years, ib. 8208. The 

extension of Christianity and the number of Christians in India decidedly require an 

extension of the Episcopacy, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8373-Would recommend a 

bishop at Agra and another at Trichinopoly in Southern India, ib. 8375, 8376-- 

Evidence as to the amount of correspondence between bishops and their chaplains, ib. 8417 

-They have sufficient authority over the subordinate clergy when on good terms with 

the Government of the day; if not, the bishop is not so much supported as he ought 
to be, ib. 8418. 

Bishop'of Calcutta. —Has the power of appointing any clergyman to be his own domestic 
chaplain; the Bishops of Madras and Bombay must choose their chaplains out of the 
clergymen resident in the country. Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8385. 

Bisliopricks. —Recommends the establishment of one at Agra, Bird 7164-It would at 

present suffice for the wants of India, ib. 7165-It would be desirable to make a 

different distribution of the dioceses of Bombay and M adras; alteration suggested. Right 
Rev. Bishop Carr 8085-8093——Concurs with the Bishop of Calcutta, that the first 
point to be secured on the renewal of the charter is the establishment of a bishoprick at 

Agra, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8374-Does not think Bishop Carr’s proposal for the 

division of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies an improvement, if it were carried all 

down the coast, Tucker 8266-The ground for an additional bishop in the south of India 

is the great increase of Christianity within the last fifteen years. Right Rev. Bishop 
Spencer 8413-Such bishop should have the missions under him, ib. 8414. 

See also Calcutta. Church of England. Shortland’s, Venerable Archdeacon , 
Evidence. 

Board. Opinion that a Board, with a staff of Board officers, each having distinct and 
separate duties, works better than one individual, Viscount Hardinge 2032. 

Board of Administration at Lahore. Instances of the danger arising from the interference of 
the Civil Government in military matters, Napier 908-910. 

Board of Examination. By appointing a Board of Examination in London, and allowing 
young men to be educated where they choose, you will lose all the advantage of special 
education, and there would be a system of cramming for examination, Campbell 3893—— 
Objections to a Board of Examiners as compared with a college. Rev. II. Melvill 4875 
-A Board of Examiners would # not afford the same security for good character and con¬ 
duct as is obtained by college discipline, ib. 4959. 
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Bombay: 

Bombay .—In the Bombay Presidency the judicial and revenue branches are kept more 

distinct than in other parts of India, Willoughby 3001. 3009. 3212-All appointments 

relative to the revenue, &c., emanate from the Government, Cotton 346--The munici¬ 

pality of Bombay is under the management of justices ,of the peace, European and native, 

Willoughby 3293-Statement of the municipal taxes levied, ib. 3113. The Governor 

of Bombay is considered to have the power of overruling the Council in nominating 
to appointments, ib. 3261-3266. The attempts to ascertain the state of indigenous 

education have not been of a satisfactory nature, Duff 6086-Result of the inquiries 

made, ib. -They have been successful and active in advancing education, Wilson 7266. 

Bombay has not petitioned against the Liberty of Conscience Act, Marshman 6517-- 

Regulations of 1827, nature and effect of the alterations introduced by them, Willoughby 

3145-3153-Are altered day by day in a very objectionable way by circular from the 

Sudder, Perry 2658 -Constitution of the Board of Education at Bombay, ib. 5880- 

5882. 

Bombay Association .—Was established August 16, 1852, Willoughby 3180-Its origin 

and first objects, ib. 3180-Petition emanated from the natives themselves, from a 

society formed for the purpose of calling attention to the state of India, Perry 2515- 

May undoubtedly be considered as speaking the opinion of the most respectable and 

wealthy persons of the Presidency, ib. 2518-They are not much connected with the 

Mofussil, ib. Is said to have originated with the students of the Elphinstone Institu¬ 
tion, Willoughby 3168-Doubts if it represents the feelings and wishes of the natives, 

ib. 3159-Extracts from the pamphlet of Monackjee Cursetjee on the subject of the 

grievances and demands in it, ib. 3180-Considers his opinion as fair a representation of 

the feelings of the natives as the petition, ib. 3167. 

Bombay Harbour .—A great many vessels have been burnt in the harbour, Craioford 

1808-The majority by the act of an incendiary, ib. 1809-The object being to pocket 

the advanced wages, ib. 1811-Steps taken upon the subject, ib. 1813. 

Bombay Presidency .—Has twenty-nine stations, at thirteen of which European troops are 

located, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8060-There are twenty of them provided with 

churches, and four with temporary buildings for public worship, ib. 8061-But they 

are not all sufficiently supplied with the ministrations of the church, ib. 8062. 

Bombay Irregular Horse .—Reason why five additional corps were raised, Melvill 62. 

See also Army. Cavalry (Irregular.) Irregular Corps. 

Brahman. Brahmins are the literary class in India; it is part of their religious duty to teach, 

Perry 5891-They have no dislike to teaching in English, Perry 5904-They are 

for the most part wretchedly poor; in many parts, the term “ Brahmin,” is synonymous 

with “ beggar,” ib. 5908-They go freely to the schools, ib. 5912-The schoolmaster 

is usually a Brahmin, ib. 5909. 5941-Are at the head of the female education movement 

at Bombay, ib. 5949-Is the only title to consideration among the Hindoos, Wilson 

7229-A learned Brahman, however poor, would precede the richest zemindar who was 

not of equal caste, ib. 7229-Each man devotes himself to a particular branch of 

literature, ib. 7245. 

Brevet. The brevet rank of captain is received by every subaltern who does not obtain a 

company in fifteen years, Melvill 135-Three hundred and fifty of the Company’s officers 

have received special brevets from the Crown, ib. 140, 141. 

Bribery. Evidence on the subject of the existence of a system of sending money with a 
view to obtaining a favourable decision in a court of justice, Lushinqton 4580-4589: 
Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4700-4738. 

Bridges. In the Saugor district the bridges are most of them made in the Irish fashion, 

with an inverted arch under the water, Caldecott 5511-But there is a remarkably well 

built iron bridge near Saugor, 5514. 5516. The bridges on the road from Calcutta to 

Delhi are in general very good, Kennedy 7619-Fine stone bridges, ib. 7620-No 

great difficulty in repairing those washed away, ib. 7621-The bridges are generally 

stone, ib. 7671——In some places brick, ib. 7671-In 1810 there was not a bridge in 

the Madras Presidency, with the exception of one or two across the Cauvery, Sims 8785 

-Since then, many bridges, some of which would do credit to any country, have been 

built, ib. 8786-Is not aware of any bridges in Candeish, French 8905. 

See also Roads. Public Works. 

Brigade Commands. The appointments to first and second class brigade and divisional 
commands are by Government, without reference to the Commander-in-Chief Alexander 
1023. * 

Brindaliun. Is regarded as the birthplace of Vishnu, Duff 6097. 
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Reports* 1852-53— continued. 



British Government . Is frequently descanted upon by the native press with no friendly 
feeling, Duff 6228-Statement of the advantages derived from the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Government in India, Keane 7999.- See also Government. 

British in India . How regarded by the ft{ahomedans and Hindoos, Trevelyan 6706. 

Broach . Broach is a port on the Nerbudda River; it has been sadly neglected, French 
8955, 8956.- See also Cotton . 

Brougham's {Lord) Advantages of Science . Has been translated into Sanscrit and into 
Bengalee, Wilson 7255. 

Budget of India. With an Appropriation Act and explanatory documents should be annually 
published in India, Trevelyan 6879. 

Bullion. None of the remittances from India are in bullion; the flow of bullion is the other 
way, Trevelyan 6642. 

Bullocks. The troops are supplied with grass-fed bullocks, Burlton 660-Gram-fed 

bullocks are not commonly procurable for slaughter purposes, ib. 661-The Hindoos 

(excepting men of low caste) do not like to sell bullocks for slaughter, but there is never 
any great difficulty in getting them on that account, ib. 662. 

See further Commissariat 

Bungalows . The system of advancing money from the public treasury to officers for building 

them has been abandoned, Melvill 151-It was said to have been a saving to them of 

about fifteen per cent, ib . 153-The reason why it was abandoned, ib. 154. 

Burials. Burials without the rites of religion do not often occur in the Bombay Presidency, 
Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8044-8046. 

Burlton , Lieutenant-Colonel William , c. B. Witness is on the retired list of the Bengal army, 
521-Has been about thirty-nine years in India, 522-Employed in the Com¬ 
missariat about twenty-seven years; 523-And for about eleven years commissary- 

general, 524. The Commissariat consists of European commissioned officers, viz., a com¬ 
missary-general, one deputy, and one joint deputy-commissary-general, 525-Three first 

and three second class assistants; four first and four second class deputy-assistants; and 

twelve, or sometimes more, sub-assistants, ib. -No particular rank is requisite at 

entering the department, 526-But they must have been in India five years, and passed 

in Persian and Hinduee, 528-Field officers are obliged to vacate unless they have 

obtained the rank of commissary or deputy-commissary-general, or first class assistant, 526. 

Commissariat officers enter into contracts; they advertise openly; tenders are sent in 

and submitted to the Military Board, 529-The Military Board first obtained a control 

over the Commissariat about 1820 or 1821; 530-And the Commissariat can now do little 

or nothing without the previous sanction of the Board, 531-Even when the army is in 

the field; though then the deputy-commissary-general, or the commissary-general himself 
with the army, will act on his own responsibility; but his orders must be approved of by 

the Board at Calcutta, 532-And reported to Government for their sanction, ib. -To 

the Military Secretary, 533. Imagines it to be a mere matter of f<*rm, 534-And that 

the Military Secretary submits the returns from the Military Board in the Council 
Chamber, ib. -Commissariat accounts are audited at the Military Board, 535-With¬ 

out any previous audit by the commissary-general; he does not even see the account, 536 

-BtL he receives a copy of each officer’s account current every month, ib. The accounts 

are examined in the Commissariat branch of the Military Board by an establishment of 

clerks; and then circulated among the members of the Board, 537-The bills are sent 

to the Board supported by vouchers, 538-And examined by the clerks, and circulated, 

ib. -The duty of the commissary-general is to receive reports and references from his 

officers, and send them to the Board with his opinion upon them. He controls the working 
details of the department; minor matters involving expense, and the nomination of 

numerous agents, 539-He does not examine the details of the accounts and vouchers ; 

the actual accounts go direct to the Board, 540-The only examination they undergo is 

the audit in the Military Board, 541-Vouchers sent in by Commissariat officers in the 

* field amount to many thousand monthly, 542-Many are unnecessary and useless, ib. 

On going into the field the commissary receives indents from the different regiments 

for the number of cattle required, which he has to supply, 544-The cattle are made 

over to the different regiments, and those which are public ones (the property of the 
Government) are fed and provided for in all ways by the Commissariat, 543, 544, 545 

-There are also indents for the private carriage of the officers and men; to meet these 

requisitions, the commissary sends out to hire the quantity required; he makes them over 
to the commanding officer; tells him what the hire is to be, and has nothing more to do 
with them, 545. A great number of the public cattle are supplied from the cattle stud 

at Hissar, 546-They tire passed into the service by a committee of officers, 547-• 

Must be of proper age and height, and able to carry the regulation loads, ib. -An 

elephant twenty, a camel five maunds, ib. -A maund is about eighty pounds, ib.- 
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Burlton, Lieutenant-Colonel William , c. 5.—continued. 

The camels and bullocks are bred at Hissar, where the Government have,a large breeding 
farm,. 589-There is a similar establishment in the Madras Presidency, 590. Com¬ 

paratively few cattle have been bought of late years, except when very large numbers are 
required for the field, 591 They cost as much as tkey can be bought for, perhaps more, 

but are generally very superior to what can be bought, 592-Mortality in Afghanistan 

was very great, 593 Cattle studs are under the Commissariat officers, but they have 

nothing to do with the horse studs, 594-The Bengal establishment was between 5,000 

and 6,000 camels, 595-About as many transport train bullocks, 596-And about 

500 or 600 elephants, 597-All under the Commissariat, except those attached to the 

artillery, which are borne on the regimental returns, 598-The stud is only for bullocks 

and camels; the horse stud was broken up a few years ago, 599-Cannot tell the 

general annual expense, 600. 

Ihe committee for passing cattle into the service is composed of commissioned officers 

appointed by the officer commanding, 548-The commissary agrees with the owner for the 

price, and then applies to the commanding officer for a committee to pass them. The cattle, 
when approved of, are branded in the presence of the committee; the commissary pays 
for them; they are entered in the books, and become public cattle, 548-The Com¬ 

missariat officer is responsible for them, that they are properly looked after, not overloaded 
nor ill-treated, 549--—The public establishments supjjy a sufficient quantity of animals for 

all public purposes in general, 550-For conveyance of tents, ammunition, and public 

stores, 551. 

The Commissariat officer in the field does not ascertain from the commanding officer 
the number of cattle and the quantity of provision required; the commissary-general 
would be referred to, and obtain the orders of Government as to the amount required, 553 
And he would obtain the supplies chiefly by employing his own native agents, 554 

~~ Who receive monthly pay, 555-In the field contracts are advertised for in 

English,. Persian, a^d JHindooee, 557-And the same course is pursued upon the 

extremities of the British territories, with the addition of notices posted up at the 

police stations, 558-It requires very little proclamation, 559-At times the 

competition among the contractors is very great, 560-The tenders are given in to 

the Commissariat officer, 561-Who forwards them to the commissary-general, by 

whom they are submitted to the Military Board for approval, 562-In emergent 

cases he was to sanction them himself, and report having done so to the Board 

afterwards, ib. As a general rule the lowest tender is taken, 563-But it is a 

matter of discretion, ib. -The Commissariat officer recommends and the Board 

decides, ib.*j -The contracts are generally well performed, 564. 569-Does not think 

the profits are so large now, 565-Many contractors have been losers; but the natives 

are very captious in speaking of pecuniary transactions, ib. -There are a great many 

contracts, and, on an average, eight or ten tenders for every contract put up, 567- 

Contractors always give security in cash or Company’s paper, 568-It was formerly 

bonds give^'by native bankers, but they were difficult to realize, ib. 

Witness 'can only recollect exceptional cases of the cattle being ill-fed, as the Affghan- 

istan Avar,, 570-But has no recollection of any complaint against the contractors on 

that score, 572-There was no complaint of any loss of Government cattle in conse¬ 
quence. t )f failure in a contract, 573-They suffered from the want of green fodder, 

which is not an article of contract, ib. -No complaint of their not getting their grain, 

which is so, ib. 

Thinks that the head of the department should be responsible only to Government, 

57 4f More discretion should be left in his hands, 586-The European officers 

should be treated with more confidence; they feel that they are treated with suspicion, as 
if they were dishonest, and it deadens their zeal; the number of petty vouchers is 
enough to disgust them; it is almost an indignity to them, 574. 645-When the Com¬ 

missariat was established in Bengal, in 1810, the commissary-general corresponded 
directly with Government, through the Military Secretary; and whilst that system was in 

force the Commissariat was most successful, 575-It is difficult to describe the vouchers, 

they are so numerous, 576-Witness refers to the case of repairing a doolie to the 

extent of 6/^ or Is.; requiring two military committees; and two reports, each in tripli¬ 
cate, 5/6, 57/ The system tends to occupy the commissary-general's mind with trifles, 
578 And causes great delay in bringing the accounts for settlement before the M ilitary 

Board, 579-The Affghanistan accounts were not settled when witness left India in 1848 ; 

580-Contractor’s security remains in the hands of Government until accounts are 

settled, 580. 

Commissariat duties could not be better performed by civilians, 582, 583-Meaning 

thereby uncovenanted servants, 583--Officers have more authority with the native^ 

-Witness has heard of an attempt to bribe the Commissariat officer, 584- 

But natives are aware that it is useless to try to bribe commissioned officers, ib. - 

But they are suspected of frequently bribing, or attempting to bribe office clerks, ib. - 

Recollects a complaint against an officer for injustice in giving a contract which failed, 

and 
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JBurlton , Lieutenant-Colonel William , C. B .—continued. 

and complainant was imprisoned for making false accusations, 585-The department is 

often called upon to furnish supplies for a very large army in the field, without notice, 

588-Statement of the pay of the Commissariat officers, 601, 602-When not in the 

field, the commissary-general resides at Calcutta, as a member of the Military Board, 

603-Witness thinks it would be an improvement if he were not tied down to Calcutta 

with the Board; he should have a roving commission, ib. -The increased expense 

would be trifling, 604. When two Presidencies act together in the field, each has its 

own Commissariat, quite independent of the other, 606-And they might be bidding 

against each other in the same market, 607, 608-They must do so if they happen to 

be together, 609-The supply of the Queen’s and European troops is the most difficult 

part of the Commissariat officer’s duty, 610-In moving from station to station 

every regiment has a gomastah, or agent, attached to it to supply them, 611. 

Contractors furnish their own carriage, 612-They very seldom, if at all, make requi¬ 
sitions upon the magistrates, ib. -They get them cheaper by their own exertions, 613-- 

Does not think that carriages are often pressed and taken on for a considerable distance, 

614-If pressed the owners are well paid, ib. -Except in time of harvest or 

ploughing, when no payment can compensate them, ib. -The contractor is paid by the 

executive Commissariat officer, 615-And payment ought to be made every month, 616 

-Directly he brings his bill and the vouchers from the officer commanding the regi¬ 
ments, 615-16-The commissary-general used to give him drafts on the revenue col¬ 
lectors, 617-Every Commissariat officer sends a monthly estimate of his expenses 

to the commissary-general, and receives a draft from him on the nearest collector, on 
account; he then sends to the treasury and gets the money; believes that now the 

Military Board has taken this duty on itself, ib. -If any defalcation or error is found in 

the account, the amount is recovered from the security deposited, 619-It is constantly 

done; the commissary pays the money, the Military Board audits the account, and directs 
all sums disallowed to be recovered in the first instance, by placing it to the personal debit 

of the officer himself, 620-Who renders a monthly debit and credit account current, 

621-And he has to recover it from the contractor, 622-Never knew the Govern¬ 
ment give up the security before settlement of the accounts, 623-The contractors 

receive interest upon it, 624. 

The Commissariat provides for the registered camp followers, 626-Who are 

about four to one of the fighting men, 627-Or perhaps two or three would be 

nearer the truth, 640-And receive Government pay, 628-The unregistered fol¬ 
lowers, such as officers’ servants and bazaar followers, ib. -Amounting to about as 

many more, 629-Do the best they can for themselves, 630-Perhaps a sepoy sells 

half his daily allowance of flour, two pounds, 631-—There is a bazaar to every regiment 

besides the sudder or principal bazaar, attached to the army, 632-Perhaps the camel- 

drivers sell some of the grain of their camels, 633-The Punjaubees, and people of that 

description, are only carriers, 634--Does not think that the grain merchants send them 

after the camp on their own account, 635-The registered followers are paid by the 

regimental paymasters, or officers of the departments to which they belong, 636-They 

are generally supplied with food by contract, 637-Though sometimes the commissary 

provides his supplies by Koosh Khareed, that is, by sending agents to purchase on the best 

terms, ib. -Does not think that any of the camp followers are fighting men; the 

grooms and elephant drivers are of the same class as the majority of the native cavalry, 

638-They are not taken by the officers, who prefer men of better families, 639- 

And in case of action, they generally get out of reach of danger as quick as possible, 641. 

Witness cannot suggest any improvement in the financial detail; the system is as 

good as it can be, 643-But would dispense with some of the vouchers, and trust 

more to the officers’ honour, 644-But not without any account, 645-In small 

items would trust to the declaration upon honour, which every officer attaches to the 

foot of his bill, 646, 647-The Military Board take a deal of unnecessary trouble, 

and cause a useless waste of time, 648-If the examination were made by the 

commissary-general, it would save a great deal of trouble, 649-Does not think that 

a committee of officers in the rear of every force in the field would simplify the matter ; 
they must have a large establishment with them, and trust to professed accountants, 

650-The Military Board seldom examine the calculations of a long account, ib. - 

Professed accountants are Europeans, uncovenanted servants, 651-653-And some are 

natives, ib. -Very clever accountants, 652-On account of the delay during part of 

the Punjaub campaign, an office, called the Field Office of Accounts, was established, 654. 
Witness believes every account is sent home in abstract; detailed statements of the 

Board’s proceedings are sent home every month, 655-An average is struck every 

month by each commissary when he closes his account, showing the expense of feeding 

every man and beast, 657-The natives generally make money; will not say large 

fortunes; they have no sort of principle, and are honest from policy, speaking generally, 
658. The troops are not supplied with spirits by akbarry, which is a licence to sell spirits, 

granted to the highest bidder; it is a profitable source of revenue, 659-And is most 

mischievous in a camp, ib. -Canteens are supplied with rum by the Commissariat, made 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Burlton, Lieutenant-Colonel William , C.B. —continued. 

by European contractors, 659-Troops are not supplied with grass-fed bullocks, 660-- 

Gram-fed bullocks are not commonly procurable for slaughter, 661--Hindoos, except 

of low caste, do not like to sell bulls to be slaughtered,.but except perhaps in the I un- 
jaub and Rajpootana, there is no difficulty in getting them on that account, 662. 


Cadets. It would be a great advantage for them to do duty with a Queen’s regiment in 

England for a year or two before going to India, Napier 963--1 he appointment of 

artillery and engineer officers from among the cadets is as good as it can be, Alexander 

1011 -The great majority of them are well-conducted honourable young men, Trevelyan 

6918. 

Cadetships. Should be distributed after a certain examination and test, as they are m 
France, Perry 2609. 

Calcutta. Is known to be a nest of dacoits, Halliday 3591—From its separate % and 
police systems criminals can retreat to it withagreat probability of impunity, tb. 3591—— 
Natives are little employed in the internal administration of affairs, ib. 3624—-^Rublic 
opinion at Calcutta represents very little beyond a few busy men at Calcutta itself, Halliday 

3696-It is aplaceof pilgrimage, ib. 3698-The habitual residents have but veiy little 

influence in the Mofussil, ib. 3699-3702-Calcutta has not near so much influence as 

Benares, ib. 3704-The attempt at municipal government is not by any means successful, 

ib. 3625-There is no unpaid magistracy, ib. 3626——At. Calcutta almost anything 

can be tolerated without loss of caste, short of abjuring Hindooism and formally embracing 

Christianity by public baptism, Duff 6125-According to the letter of the Shastras, 

there is scarcely a single native in Calcutta who has any caste left, Marsliman '6502-— Is 
the best locality for a university in Bengal, Trevelyan 6633——Calcutta School Book 
Society was established in 1816-17 by Sir E. Hyde East; its object, Trevelyan 6817 

Calcutta has seven churches, served by ten- or twelve chaplains, Keane 7947, 7948- 

The diocese of Calcutta is 2,000 or 3,000 miles long, ib. 7921. 

See also Dacoits. Police. 


Calcutta Militia. Is chiefly recruited from Behar and the Upper Provinces ^ Hawkins 4400 
_It is a military police for Calcutta as far as guards and sentries, ib. 4402. 

Calcutta Review. Object of the work, Duff 6197-The article “ The Zemindar and the 

Rvot” is substantially a true description of the great mass of the Bengal ryots, ib. 6198. 
6201. 6203-It was written towards the close of 1846; 6202 The authoi, u. 619 . 

Charles Marriott . Esq. Entered the service of the East India Company in 1826, 

and left it in 1845 ; 5434-In 1843 was sent to the Saugor and Nerbudda territories; 

they were Non-regulation Provinces in civil matters, 5435 —-Statement of the system 

adopted in civil matters, 5436-5540-Previous to 1831 Governor-general s agent did 

what he thought proper; in 1832 the Commissioner was appointed, tod he estobliAe^a 


TySiTof naive courts called''Pergunnah Courts, 5436—-Their constitution explained, 

5436-5438-In 1832 or 1833 Mr. Robert Mertms Bird, the chief revenue authority m 

the North Western Provinces, found that the system was not working satisfactorily, o439 

__Refects in the system described; the result was, civil matters went to the wall, 5440 

_To Se“ Y “he defects Mr. Shore, in 1836, established six Sudder Ameens; their 

inrjferlietion stated ib. - In 1842 a rebellion broke out, 5440, 5441 It arose out of 

several causes, 5441, 5442-It was very general,' 5460-But all has remained quiet 

since witness was sent there, 5461-5463. . 

Was sent there to reorganise the civil and criminal jurisprudence, leaving to the Com- 
missionciMhe political, revenue, and police.jurisdictions 54435444—Syrtejn ejab- 

listed by witness explained, 5445-5449-Has reason to believe that it works well, o457- 

5459 _—There was a special appeal to witness as the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut of the 

Saimor and Nerbudda territories; received monthly accounts and six-monthly reports 
from all the courts, and reported yearly to Government, 5449 -Had to introduce 
everythin" connected with getting the civil administration into form, ib .——Went a cir¬ 
cuit annually as a criminal judge; it occupied about four months and ten days. 5505—- 
Had twelve Deputy Commissioners under him as Sessions Judge, 5450. 54o~ But 

without anv civil power, 5451-In general had reason to be satisfied with them, o453 

without any . P ^ for incompe g tency , 5455 -At first there was a great run upon 

the courts 5464-Justice had been practically stopped, ib .—-And there were great 

arrears of business, 5468-As soon as the people began to understand regular rules of 

practice they seemed to prefer them to a chance decision in their favour, or against them. 
Some ol' the principal people were specially exempt from the jurisdiction of the 

courts by order of Government, 5469-But if they unavoidably became suitors their 

treatment was left to the discretion of the European officers, 5470-—Witness had not 
much personal communication with the chiefs; but knew a great deal of the habits, customs 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Caldecott, Charles Marriott, Esq. —continued. 

and feelings of the ordinary people of the country, 5465-From conversing with them 

when walking, 5465. 5507-5509. 

Statement of the expense of the courts established, 5471, 5472-Salaries of the 

Sudder Ameens not quite so high as in the Regulation Provinces, 5474-Pay of moon- 

siffs as high as in the Regulation Provinces, but in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
their character is more important; success very much depends upon them, ,5475, 5476—■ 

-Description of the native judges employed, 5478-5485-Not natives of the district, 

5478 -Chiefly Mahomedans from the neighbourhood of Lucknow, of high caste, good 

scholars, and good characters, 5480-Had two or three from Cawnpore, 5484-The 

Mahomedans in the neighbourhood of Lucknow club together, and pay a learned teacher 
for teaching them, 5486-5488. 

Evidence upon the state of the police, 5489-Did not know much of the practical 

administration of the police in the Saugor and Nerbudda district; only knew the result 

of their work in the criminal trials, ib. -The Commissioner was at the head of the police, 

549 O-But the Deputy Commissioner of each district was in charge of the police of the 

district, 5491--The police were commanded by two European officers, and had Euro¬ 

pean quartermaster-serjeants and seijeants-major, but they had very little power of super¬ 
vision, 5502-The force consisted partly of the old police, and partly of two military 

battalions established in 1843; 5492-It was not efficient; was very deficient in number; 

the military police was useful for guarding treasuries, roads, &c., but not adapted for detec¬ 
tive purposes, 5493 -Would be no difficulty in attaching a detective force to the military 

police, 5495-Had only to complain of want of tact, 5500-There was no oppression 

to complain of, 5501-Witness was an old police officer in the Provinces, 5495--Not 

many fit for the service offered themselves; the great difficulty was the low pay, 5495— 

5499-The Hindee-Hindostanee language will pass everywhere; found Nagree-Hindee 

was the character used in the courts by order of Government; it impeded justice, and wit¬ 
ness obtained the revocation of the order, and the introduction of the Persian character, 
5503-Mahratta is not used in the courts, 5504. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda country is a very difficult country to travel in, 5477. 5505 

-With the exception of the road from Mirzapore to Nagpore, and from Jubalpore to 

Saugor, there is nothing practicable for wheeled carriages for any distance, 5511-The 

bridges are mostly in the Irish fashion, ib. -Nothing was done to improve the roads 

in witness’s time, 5513-There is a remarkably well built iron bridge near Saugor, 

built by natives under Major Presgrave, with iron from the neighbourhood, 5514-551 /. 
There is a colony of Thugs at Jubalpore, where they are taught trades; they are under 
surveillance in a kind of barrack, 5518-5520. There is not a great deal of cotton culti¬ 
vated at Saugor; that embarked at Mirzapore comes mainly from Oomrawuttee, and the 

other side of Nagpore, 5521. 5526-Never heard any complaints of the fees levied by 

the Rajah of Rewah upon cotton passing through his territory, 5527-There was more 

trouble from one or two other petty states, ib. Was concerned in making the great 

trunk road from Allahabad to Delhi, ib. -It is a magnificent road, 5528-Manner of 

making it described, 5529-Had nothing to do with the road from Allahabad to Benares, 

553 O-Never saw a worse road for the cost, 5531-Formation of cross-country roads 

described, 5532, 5533 -Thinks that if greater facilities of intercourse were provided 

they would pay the Government largely, 5538. 

There are no indirect sources of taxation in India; there is hardly anything but the 

land-tax, 5539 -Therefore the Government is very little interested pecuniarily in 

developing the resources of the country; personal property is utterly untaxed; the only 
direct tax in towns is for a watch system, called the municipal rusudbundee, 5540—— 

It is very difficult to levy any tax, 5541-And there is no power to increase taxation 

in the event of any new demand on the revenue, 5542 Salt duty has. been increased, 

5542-5544*-The difficulty in the custom system was in the native administration of it ; 

the native officers were the greatest curse upon the country, 5545-There are .no 

Europeans settled in Saugor and the Nerbudda territories, except those in the service 
of Government, ib. The civil judicial system has been objected to, on the ground that 

the judges have no previous training before they become judges of appeal, 5546 - 

Would not revert to the old system, ib. -Suggests a remedy, ib. -It’.is of great 

importance to keep the appeal as open as possible; it is the great safeguard against oppres¬ 
sion, 5546-5550-There is the first appeal and the special appeal, the latter is admitted 

upon points of law only, 5548-In the North-west Provinces no case stands above six 

months in any grade, 5551. The maximum interest allowed in the courts is twelve per 

cent., 565 2-Twenty-four per cent, is much nearer the usual interest in the country, 

5554 -it i s frequently much higher, 5555-5558-Common allowance for seed is from 

9-16ths to 7-16ths of the produce, 5559. 

■ Camels. The mortality among the camels was veiy great during the Affghan war, Bur/ton 

594-There are about 5,000 or 6,000 on the Bengal Establishment, ib. 595 In the 

field, the camel drivers probably sell part of the animals’ allowance, if not closely watched, 
ib. 633-In Scinde, there was one driver to two, three, or sometimes four camels, Viscount 
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Camels —continued. 
Melville 1312 


-The camels were generally sent to grazing ground, wherever they could 
•The Commissariat always furnished grain for them when required, ib. 
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get it, ib- 1314-— - -*;— - ° n nr . 

1318 -.There was no fraud in giving it to other persons, ib. 1320. 

Commissariat 


See also Cattle ( Public ). 


Cameron , Charles Hay , Esq. 
Presidency towns, 7316 


Suggestions for the establishment of universities at the four 
_ -The plan proposed was founded upon that of the London 

University, mutati’s mutandis, 7317- It is desired by the natives, 7318——And the test 

afforded would be the best way of carrying out Lord Hardmge’s minute, 7320——Would 

improve the tone of education throughout India, 7322-Original proposition tor estab- 

lishing a university at Calcutta, 7323-7325, 7351-7355. 

With regard to appointments, would begin by giving a preference only to the graduates 
at the universities, with the ulterior view of making a degree a necessary qualification, 

7327 -It would greatly improve the native bar, 7331-A matter of the very greatest 

importance, 7332-ds not aware of anything among the natives corresponding to the 

decrees granted here in arts, science, or divinity, 7359-Believes that great reputation 

of learning constitutes a pundit, 7340-Does not concur in the opinion that the acqui¬ 

sition of English does not ensure much respect from the natives, 7342- Would not 
teach Persian in the proposed universities, but would cultivate Sanscrit, as being the 
foundation of the vernacular languages of the country, 7343-—Would exclude anythin 

of a religious test from the university, 7346-But admit as candidates for degrees 

students from all schools whatsoever, 7347. 

The examination under Lord Hardinge’s order is conducted by the principals a^pro- 

feasors of the colleges, which is objectionable, 7349-Would examine the students in 

the universities in the four vernacular languages only, 7357 ——Excluding the Aiabic, 

Persian, and Sanscrit, 7358-At present it would exclude >11 the existing llter *g)VjJ 

the East; but is of opinion that a vernacular literature will be created, 7359 jxnsnm 
Mohun Banerjea’s translations, forming a Bengalee Cyclopsedia, has been very popular, 
7360 

Remarks upon the position of the English educators of the native youth, 7362 etseq. 
_l" 3 >or»ogW discontented with their position, 7364—Would .ssnrnl.te them 

to the medical servki, 7365-If the exclusive system i. continued, would meke the 

education service a close service, open to competition in the first stage o n ly here, 7Jb/ 

- They are now insufficiently paid, and have no pensions ; would put them on the 

footing as the civil servants, both in point of rank and m point of emolument / 369, 7370 

_The institutions in England, for the education of the civil servants, should be open to 

the natives, 7372-But it would be necessary to show attention to their peculiai feelings 

and prejudices, ib. -Crossing the sea does not incur irreparable loss of caste; it may 

be repaired by the payment of a small fine, 7373-The effect of the English education 

is to make them indifferent to caste, the rules of which are observed for the sake of retaining 
nower amorm their countrymen, not as a matter of conscience or duty, 7370. wouia 
place natives'coming to England to be educated upon the same footing as European cm 
servants, in being members of an exclusive service, and m amount of salary, 73 17 But 
m,“Should .Bo be admissible to all offices in India, .lie, ton.*^ “w'l h‘« 

the Indian universities, ib.- -Though at a lower salary, ib. -Thinks they would have 

the same chance of promotion as the Europeans, 7378. 

The eighty-seventh clause of the last Charter Act seems very strong and clear as to the 

o-encral eligibility of natives for office, 7380-A limited construction has been put upon 

ft bv the “ Quarterly Lieview,” ib. -But it is irreconcileable with the declarations, of the 

Ministers at the time, 7381--The practical results have not been, raeh a^to reidizeffie 


rf the clause, 7382. Notwithstanding, the placing of a native 
in 1 the highest court of appeal in India, and the admission of natives to Hfffieybury, the 
distinction between the covenanted and uncovenanted service might still exist, with respect 

to the emoluments of office, 7384-7386-There would be no difficulty m maintaining 

the exclusiveness of the civil service, it being held out asa reward to induce young; men-to 

devote their lives to the Indian service, 7388, etseq. -Has doubts whether, without that 

exclusiveness, there would be a sufficient inducement to young men to .enter 
Inclination is rather in favour of an exclusive service, 7395——Appointment by mere 

seniority is not a necessary part of an exclusive service, 7397-Lord W. Bentmck broke 

through very much that exclusive attention to seniority, 7398- -Jobbing is diminis le , y 

having & limited number to choose from; should say there is no jobbing now m India, 

7399. 

A lac of rupees was appropriated to the purposes of education under the Act of 1814 ; 

7400_It was unpaid for a number of years, 7402——The Council of Public .nstiuo- 

tion never attempted to recover the arrears, 7404-With regard to religious subjects in 

education, the only safe principle upon which a Government situated as tha., of India can 

imt to assume the truth or falsehood of any religion, 7406-The neutrality of 

Government would not be violated by encouraging all schools, Mahomedan and Huidoo^ 
equally with Christian schools, 7408-1 he objection to so doing would be tlieu^ff' 
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Cameron, Charles Hay , Esq .—continued. 

alarming the native mind, 7409-We should be exposed to some risk by exciting the 

religious feelings of the natives; it would be very unwise to interrupt what is now going 

on so successfully, 7413-Or indeed in any degree to meddle with the great enterprise 

in which the missionaries are engaged, 7414. It is necessary for Government to guard 
against affording ground for a belief that it is lukewarm upon the subject of its own reli¬ 
gion, 7417-The Scriptures are to be found in all our libraries, and are accessible to all 

students who choose to consult them, 7418-There is no prohibition against reading them, 

7419 -Can hardly say that teaching the Scriptures to those desirous of learning them 

would be a fatal objection to such a school obtaining Government aid, 7421--Religion 

must be taught to a certain extent in the Sanscrit College, 7424-It is quite an excep¬ 

tional institution, but with regard to general educational ‘institutions, the principle of 

neutrality is strictly observed, 7426-Wherever European science is taught, it is directly 

antagonistic to the Hindoo science, which is connected with the Hindoo religion, 7431, 

7432 -Though not quite inseparable from it, 7432-Instruction in the vernacular 

languages promotes the cultivation of English, 7433-From which their new vernacular 

literature is either directly translated or derived, 7434. 

Attaches great importance to the education of females, on account of the great influence 

the Hindoo mothers exercise over their sons, 7436-There was great reluctance on the 

part of the parents to send their female children to school, 7438-It is contrary to their 

notions of the mode in which a girl ought to be brought up, 7439-Thinks that it is a 

feeling of recent growth, 7440-Grown up since the Mahomedan conquest, 7442- 

Seclusion does not appear to have existed formerly to the same extent, 7440. 7442- 

Does not think it attributable to the impurities of Hindoo literature, 7441-A great 

part of the Sanscrit is free from impurities, 7446-Would teach them only English and 

their own vernacular language, 7445. Regards education as a bond of union between 

England and India, 7450-Reason for so regarding it, 7451, 7452-Considers that 

the'military classes educated would be less dangerous than the military classes uneducated, 

7454 -J n the hills there will probably be the same colonisation which there now is in the 

hill country of Ceylon, 7459 -The uncertainty of the law is a great drawback to the 

settlement of Europeans in the interior, 7460. 

Campbell , George, Esq . Belongs to the Bengal Civil Service, 3790-And is the author 

of a work, entitled “ Modern India,” 3791-Has been ten years in the service; little 

more than eight in India, 3792-Statement of the offices which witness has held, 3792- 

3794 -Cannot speak of the administration of civil justice in India as a professional 

witness, 3798-Impression is that the administration of civil justice in the Regulation 

Provinces is exceedingly unsatisfactory; but that there is not so much ground of com¬ 
plaint with regard to criminal justice, ib. -Defects in the system of criminal justice, ib. 

-Causes to which the defects are attributable, 3800-The natives complain of the 

artificial system which prevails in the civil courts, and of the inconvenience that they are 

put to in prosecuting criminal cases, 3801-The good administration of justice in India 

depends more upon reducing the system of law, as far as practicable, into a code, and 
establishing a convenient mode of procedure, than upon all other matters put together, 
3805. 

Statement of the law administered in the North Western Provinces and in Khytal, 
3809-3814-The civil code administered in Khytal contained rules of procedure in con¬ 
siderable detail; amounting, in fact, to a system of procedure, 3815-Does not know 

who was the author of the code, 3816-Places in the Sutlej attached to the Khytal 

district, 3820-Were afterwards converted into simple Jaghiredars, 3821-With nine 

exceptions, 3822-Believes that the criminal code established in the Punjab is the 

same as that which was administered at Khytal, 3828-Does not think that the inha¬ 

bitants of Khytal had any reason to find fault with our administration of justice, 3843 
-Some villages kept up a kind of fight against the Government, but another was par¬ 
ticularly delighted to come under our rule, ib. -There is a considerable similarity of 

system among the Non-regulation Provinces, and it is only in the civil courts that there 
is an essential difference between the Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces, 3830 
——Would be disposed to try any system which had answered well in one part of India, 

in another part, 3831-Does not think that there are any formal courts of justice in 

native states with which witness is acquainted, 3833-There is no separation between the 

revenue and the judicial authority, 3834. Administration of justice in the State of Pattee- 

alah described, 3832. 3835-3839-The people are tolerably well pleased with their 

Government, 3839-There is no general emigration from that territory to ours, 3840. 

Civil law would be extremely improved by codification, 3844-A commercial code is 

required above all things, 3845——In civil courts the Government is on exactly the same 

footing as any of its subjects, 3848-Considers that as far as the judges are concerned, the 

Government are under a disadvantage, 3851-The Government is represented by the col¬ 
lector, 3852-A Government advocate something like the same system as that which exists 

in France, would be a very excellent thing; reason in favour of it, 3853. Is of opinion that 

some judicial training is necessary, 3854-Would very much prefer maintaining, as part 

of the Executive, the criminal justice and determination of landed rights; and to make the 
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-In such a case, does not think 


Campbell, George, Esq. —continued. 

ihaf 6 it woSi^desimUeStS judge should’ become acquainted with the natives by 

serving in the Collectors’ Department, 3855-Would employ him from the beginning 

in the & Department of Civil Justice alone, ib. -Proposed course of training of a civil 

servant destined for the Judicial Department, in the event of that department being 

separated from the other, 3856-3861-College for legal education should be at the seat 

of the Supreme Government, but not at Calcutta, 3931, 3932. 

Remarks on the system of education at Haileybury, 3862-3870— The time devoted to 

law and jurisprudence is altogether inadequate, 3863-The time devoted to the Oriental 

languages is not to the future advantage of the student, 3865-They are taught in an in¬ 
verse ratio to their utility, 3868-Haileybury might be made more available, bv giving up 

to a great extent the Oriental languages, 3870-But doubts whether you wouid ever have a 

sufficient test of proficiency, ib.— -With reference to the fourfold nomination tho^h the 
principle of selection would be a check upon undue nomination, yet does not think that 

any 1 test on entering college can ever be sufficient, 3872-3874-The opportunities for 

education at Haileybury are for the most part voluntary, 3876—It woukl be of great 
importance to devote the whole of the time to subjects purely European, 38/8. With 
regard to keeping up a separate establishment for the education ofThe East India Com¬ 
pany’s servants, would like to see all the men at one college, 3880. 392o But it 

should not be strictly exclusive, 3880-The rejection of candidates after two or three 

vears’study is the great objection to a separate isolated college like Haileybuij, 3881 
—Miehtbe obviated by sending them to Cambridge, and making the attornment of 
certain honours essential to entering the civil service, 3884. It is e^^l that per^ons 
conducting the examinations should be independent of the East India Company, 38 90 
The examination at present is not strict enough, 3892—ObjecUons to« ^£ 
Examination sitting in London to examine the young men, they being educated vv e 
they please, 3893-^—'Though cramming now takes place for getting mto the East Inc m 
Company’s College, it does not for getting out of it, 3894. 3898-3900. 

With regard to Oriental languages, would do but little in this country, 3895. 3901— 
Would make passing an examination in India necessary before employment m any c omk ct- 

able duty, 3904-Would send them up the country to a collector immediately^c^ ,, 

in India, 3906, 3907-And have them examined in the interior, 3908, 3909 ^ 

tint if tlie species of education suggested for civil servants m India were added to a 0 ieat 
university ldFe Cambridge, it woul! not fall into neglect if the Indian appointments were 

worth having, 3911-3916-The papers upon law and political economy at Hadeybuiy 

have been exceedingly well calculated for the education of young men, 3918——iliere is 
a want of good works upon India and Indian affairs, 3919-Men in India learn prin¬ 
cipally from experience, 3920-If the service was divided into two branches, would 

carry^the candidates about half way together, when they should be separated, and the 
examinations would be distinct from each other, 3922, 3923—Has known natives of 
verTresSetable condition educated in college, 3934—But the higher the class, the 
^renter is the difficulty to make them exert themselves, 3936. 

° Natives are extremely apt for the judicial office, 3937—The great 

purity is to have sufficient laws and a sufficient system; there is no msuperabie difficulty 

m respect to corruption, 3938-No objection to have a native judge in‘ 

in any collective court, 3939-Amalgamation of the Supreme Court and the budclei 

Adawlut is not advisable under the present system of appointing judges, 3941. , ~ ^ ry 
system^ such as we have in England would not act well; but an Indian jury, 
mmchavet might be applied with the greatest possible benefit, 394-- A juiy would 
LoS »S&ientin,Sm«t m crimhUl cases, 3944—Codders .be <rf 

fulncss i. very much exaggerated, 3945-Manner of toting evidence ivhen administering 

justice in ELhytal, 3946-3952. 

Reason why the average ability of the judges is below the average ability- o le 

collectors explained, 3953-Why the complaint does not apply to Bengal Propei, 39o6 

_Separating the revenue and the judicial branches would give a fair average ofmen m 

each, ib, -The principle of seniority ought not to be strictly adhered to i ^re should 

be something in the junior branches in the way of examination, 3957 The sy ^ 
actino- appointments interfered with the efficiency of the service, 39o8——A prelimmaiy 
lewal°education would be advantageous to a collector, Ins functions being to a laige extent 

semi-judicial, 3961, 3962-At first considered the best system was combining revenue 

and jidicial matters in the same functionary, but further experience has led to the con¬ 
clusion that criminal law and landed tenures should be separated from the civil and 
commercial law; if not separated, would*like to see the offices of magistrate, collector and 

judge united, 3963. 

Camv-followers. The registered camp-follower3 are provided for by the Commissariat, 

Burlton 626-The registered followers are those who receive the Government pay, tb. 

628-Are about four to one of the fighting men, ib. 627--How paid by Government 

ib. 636-They are generally supplied with food by contract, ib. 63/-Ihey aie^not 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Camp-followers —continued. 

fighting men, Burlton 638-Two or three to each fighting man is perhaps nearer than four* 

ib. 640-In case of action they take care of themselves, ib . 641-The registered fol¬ 
lowers at times were on half rations. Viscount Gougli 761-In Bengal they are five to one 

fighting man; in Bombay army, three to one, Napier 862. 865-They are about five to 

one fighting man, Viscount Melville 1310-The number is a great inconvenience, but does 

not see how in India you can do without them, ib. 1333, 1334-They are supposed to 

find themselves in everything, ib. 1334. 

The unregistered camp-followers do the best they can for themselves, Burlton 629—-— 

It is a marvel how they contrive to feed themselves, ib. 631-Does not think that supplies 

are sent after an army independently of the Commissariat, ib. 632. 


CANALS: 

May be divided into two classes, those deriving their supply of water from rivers fed by 
melted snows, and those from rivers which are supplied by the rains of the south-west 

monsoon, Thornton 7463-The waters of the Jumma have been divided in two canals* 

155 miles above Delhi, called the Eastern and Western Jumma Canals, ib. 7465-They 

were restored by Lord Hastings between 1823 and 1830, ib. 7467-The two main 

branches are precisely what they were before, ib. 7468. 

Ganges Canals .—The first section is expeeted to be opened in the course of this year, 

Thornton 7475-With its branches it will measure when completed 700 or 800 miles, 

ib. 7475-And is estimated to cost 1,500,000/., ib. 7476-It will at times be available 

for navigation, ib. 7478. 

JRuvee Canal. —Government has sanctioned an outlay of 500,000/., it will run about 

400 miles; has been commenced within the last two years, Thornton 7480-The head of 

the canal is a few miles above Umritsir, and it will run parallel with the river, ib. 7481 

-Will supply Umritsir and Lahore with water, ib. 7482-Colonel Cotton proposed 

a canal running along the coast from Ganjam to Madras, and from Madras to Porto Novo, 

Sims 8815-It was rather a suggestion than a well digested plan, ib. 8817-There are 

no canals in Candeish but those in Bhauglana, French 8912. 

Canals and Fmbankments. If conducted by private enterprise, would deprive the Govern¬ 
ment of a large amount of profit, Kennedy 7699-Does not think it practicable to make 

canals from any of the great cotton fields in the interior to the places of exportation, Sims 
8812.- See also Irrigation. Public Works. 

Canteens. Were established antecedent to 1834, Melvill 159-Before Lord W. Bentinck’s 

arrival in India, ib. 160-They have since been greatly extended, but whether it has 

been beneficial or the reverse has been doubted, ib. 159-The equalization of the allow¬ 

ances was suggested by his Lordship, ib. 160. 


Carr , The Bight Bev. Bishop. Went to India as chaplain in 1815; was appointed arch¬ 
deacon in 1832, and consecrated Bishop of Bombay in 1837; 8027-Establishment of 

the Church of England in the Bombay Presidency, 8030-It is desirable that the 

chaplains should be young men, and by the rules of the court they must have been in orders 

two years before they come out, 8031-They are licensed by the Bishop of London, 

8032-But scarcely enough has been done to secure the chaplains being of the character 

required for their position, 8034-Concurs with the Bishop of Calcutta that a certain 

number should be in the recommendation of the bishop, 8036-There are no clergy¬ 
men in India except chaplains and missionaries, 8038-Would not be advisable for the 

bishop to recommend chaplains from amongst the missionaries, 8039-With one or two 

exceptions the Bombay chaplains have not come out in debt, 8042. 

An increase in the number of chaplains is required, 8042. 8053. 8062-A reserve of a 

few to fill up vacancies would be very desirable, 8043-Men are not often buried without 

the rites of religion, 8044-Number of stations in Bombay at which European troops 

are quartered, 8048. 8060-There is always a chaplain where there is a European regi¬ 
ment, 8049. 8055-And generally where European companies are stationed, 8057-. 

About one-fourth of the number on the list are usually absent, 8063-Their salaries* 

8070. 8072. 

The archdeacon’s salary was reduced at the renewal of the last Charter, 8066-From 

1,400 rupees to 250 rupees a month, 8067-The appointment was then given to a 

chaplain, 8068-It is decidedly inconvenient, 8074-Objections to the arrangement, 

8075 et seq. -It reduces the office of archdeacon very much to a sinecure, 8080- 

Concurs with Archdeacon Shorthand, that he should be relieved from the duties of chaplain* 

and authorised and enabled to make visitations when required, 8083-The size of the 

dioceses would still give the bishop ample work, 8084. 

A different arrangement of the dioceses of Madras and Bombay would be convenient, 
8086-The limits of the Bombay diocese are considered to be the limits of the Presi¬ 
dency, 8090-All the stations in the Dukhan would more conveniently belong to Bom* 

bay, 8092-And all stations on the Malabar coast which can be reached by a steamer, 

8093. 
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Carr , The Right Rev . Bishop —continued. 

There are Roman-catholic chaplains at the stations, 8095-And they may go into the 

field with a large force, but not with distinct regiments, 8096-Allowance made to them, 

8097-They are appointed by their own bishops, 8098-Government funds have been 

appropriated for extending or building Roman-catholic chapels, 8099. 

Statement of the provision for the education of the Christian children of the poorer classes, 

8100--The natives have no public charitable establishments independent of Government, 

8102— Except a hospital built by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 8103. The churches are 

pretty well attended once on a Sunday, 8105-Those who never attend church are rather 

the exception, 8106-Wherever there is a regiment they attend once a day pretty regu¬ 
larly, 8109-In the island of Bombay there is a Presbyterian church, also the Scotch 

free church, 8111-Service is performed at an hour convenient for the soldiers to attend, 

8113. 

There is a large class of nominal Christians on the west coast of India, 8117 - They are 

Roman-catholics, 8119, 8120-Considerable improvement has of late years taken place in 

the Roman-catholic priests; some are very intelligent, 8122-They are both Europeans 

and natives, 8123-Some are under the vicar-apostolic, and the others under the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, 8125-There is a schism amongst them on the question, 8127. Position 

of the English Government towards them; the object is not to recognise the authority of 

the Archbishop of Goa over the churches in the Island of Bombay, 8131-Of late years 

there have been scarcely any conversions by the Roman-catholic priests, 8139-A few 

of the children of the native Roman-catholics have been received into the Indu-British 
schools; they are reserved, and do not like to enter into conversation on the subject of 
religion with Protestants, 8140. 

Never heard that chaplains had been prohibited from acquiring the vernacular lan¬ 
guages, 8141-But a recommendation that they should be required to undergo an 

examination after a certain time was not countenanced at home, 8142-Ways in 

which chaplains might be useful, if acquainted with the native language, 8173- 

Statement of the agencies at work in the Bombay Presidency for the conversion of 

the natives, 8145. 8148-There are five missions of different societies, 8145-The 

actual result in conversions may be small, but there is an immense influence.of Chris¬ 
tianity spread abroad, 8149. Is of opinion that the Bible might be taught with safety 
in the Government schools, if the attendance were voluntary; a lecture upon Scrip¬ 
ture would be well attended, but there would be a difficulty in getting lecturers, 8150 

-Government giving grants in aid of the different schools is the only fair way of 

meeting the difficulty, 8151-There would be no danger of alarming the native mind 

by such grants, 8152-Though the Scriptures are not taught, considerable instruction 

is given on subjects connected with Christianity, ib. -A number of Bibles with mar¬ 

ginal references, ordered out by the Bombay Bible Society, were soon disposed of, 
principally to natives, 8157-Does not remember a single instance of absolute con¬ 
version of boys who have attended the Government schools, 8156-But they are quite 

infidels as to their own religion, 8158-Opinion of a Brahmin professor of the Elphin- 

stone Institution as to the state of Ilindooism, 8159-There is a general feeling that 

the downfall of Hindooism may be expected, 8161. 8163. 

Two natives have been ordained in the diocese of Bombay, 8167-The one, a 

Brahmin, had been educated in the Church Mission Society School at Nassick; the 

other was an apothecary in a native regiment, 8170-It is desirable to encourage 

them; they would be very useful among the camp followers, 8179. The senior chaplain 

at Bombay is the only chaplain that has a house furnished him by Government, 8171- 

When in India recommended the opening of schools in every bazaar where we have a 
European station; they should be placed under the chaplain; the chaplains might also 
superintend the education of the sons of chieftains; young men and boys wards of Govern¬ 
ment, 8173-Does not think that it would be distasteful to the relations of those chiefs, 

8181-8185-If done cautiously, 8185. 

The Bishop of Bombay has 2,000 rupees a month salary, 8190-And an allow¬ 

ance of 1,000 rupees a month, the use of tents and the carriage of tents when travelling, 

8187. 8192-A consolidated salary would probably be more convenient, 8186- 

The allowance is a fair allowance, and ample to cover the extra expense of travelling, 

8194. 8199-8204-The expense of living at Bombay is greater than at Calcutta, 8195 

-The bishop has a pension at the end of the service, 8198-When travelling he has 

a small guard for his baggage, 8205-And a European medical attendant, 8206- 

He is saluted at the stations, 8207-Witness visited each station once in three years, 

8208. 

Allowances are made to some of the temples in the Bombay Presidency, 8211-In 

consequence of grants by former Governments, 8212--Sometimes in lieu of temple 

lands resumed, 8215-Government has been anxious to put an end to such payments, 

8217-There is a continued effort to get quit of the connexion on the part of Govern¬ 

ment, 8219. Government has been anxious to discontinue the attendance of troops and 

Europeans at festivals or processions, and it is in a measure discontinued, 8221-8224-In 

some instances, as a mere matter of police, it is necessary; the instructions are to make 

the 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 



Carry The Right Rev. Bishop —continued. 

the attendance as much as possible an attendance on the Prince, and that the troops 
should be discharged before they actually arrive at the temple, 8225-There is no occa¬ 

sion to take them exactly up to the temple, 8226. 

Carriages. Are sometimes pressed when a corps is moving, but the owners are well paid 
for it, Burlton 614. 

Caste. Statement of the different castes in the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay armies, 

Melvill *8-The prejudices of the higher castes is not a sufficient reason for enlisting 

men of a lower caste, Viscount Gough 714-There is a good deal of difficulty sometimes 

with high caste men, Viscount Hardinge 2086. Natives of the lowest caste are not 
allowed to enter the courts of law in the Madras Presidency; their evidence is taken 

outside, Duff 4151-Caste has not been found to create any difficulty in the schools, 

Edwards 5805-Except the lowest of all, the Pariah caste, ib. The low caste forms 

a small section of the population, Perry 5912-Would not asperse them; they are not 

given to pilfering, ib. 5913. Complaints have been made that caste has been interfered 

with by the new system of feeding and messing prisoners, Halliday 3503-Castes are 

divided into very minute classes, ib. 3519-It was a matter of surprise when the new 

cooking system was introduced into the gaols of the Bahar Provinces, ib. -The sup¬ 

posed infraction of caste produced serious outbreaks at Benares, Patna, and Chuprah, ib. 
3505-And also at Gya, ib. 3521. 

Loss of caste involves loss of inheritance. Duff 4167-With the native, caste is 

almost everything, ib. 4214-Is a social rather than a religious distinction, Marshman 

6438-A man’s exclusion from caste turns almost entirely upon the point whether 

he shall be invited to social and religious festivities or not, ib. 6543-Nothing can be 

more indefinite than the question of caste, ib. 6502-Or looser than the idea the natives 

themselves entertain of it, ib. 6508-According to the letter of the Shastras, scarcely a 

native in Calcutta has any caste left, Marshman 6502 ; Duff 6125-Is only aware of one 

instance of loss of caste within the last thirty years, Marshman 6503-Loss of caste inca¬ 

pacitates a party from the performance of the funeral ceremonies of his parents or ances¬ 
tors, Duff 6127-Which works a forfeiture of his patrimony by the Hindoo law, ib. 

6131-Crossing the sea does not incur an irreparable loss of caste, Cameron 7373- 

It may be repaired by payment of a fine, ib. Natives of the higher caste attend the 
English Institution at Calcutta, Duff 6126-About one-third or one-fourth are Brah¬ 
mins, ib. -There was no difficulty at Hooghly College, arising from the distinctions of 

caste. Wise 6935-No difficulties in the schools, Norton 6375-Except that upon 

some Pariahs being admitted it Avas necessary to expel some students, who almost all 

asked to return again, ib. -Education has a great tendency to subvert the distinctions 

of caste, ib. 6374-Native judges are influenced by the prejudices of caste, Wise 5380. 

See also Education. Funeral Rites. Hindooism. Lex Loci. 

Catechists. A large number of catechists are now being trained, with a vieAv to their ulti¬ 
mate ordination, Keane 7991. 

Cattle {Public). The [public cattle are mostly furnished from the cattle stud at Hissar, 

Burlton 546-Cattle, when purchased, are passed by a committee of commissioned 

officers appointed by the commanding officer, and on being approved of are branded in 
the presence of the committee, paid for by the commissary, and entered in the books, Burlton 

548-The public establishments furnish a sufficiency for all general purposes, ib. 550 

-They are kept for the conveyance of tents, ammunition, and public stores, ib. 551- 

Are chiefly supplied from the public establishments, 589-591-They cost more per¬ 
haps than Avhat they can be bought for, but they are of a superior kind, ib. 592. 1 he 

cattle studs are under the Commissariat, ib. 594-There have been but very few com¬ 
plaints of the cattle not being fed by the Commissariat, ib. 570-Does not recollect 

any complaint on that score during the Affghan war ; there Avas no complaint of want of 

grain, ib. 572-But the cattle suffered very much for want of green fodder, which is 

not provided by contract, ib. 573-The Bengal establishment of public cattle is about 

5,000 or 6,000 camels, ib. 595-As many transport train bullocks, ib. 596-And 500 

or 600 elephants, ib. 597-The elephants, camels, and bullocks, except those attached 

to the artillery, are entirely under the Commissariat, ib. 598. 

See also Commissariat. 

Cavalry : 

Irregular. —Consists of 21,020 men, Melvill 12-Not including the contingents, but 

including the Scinde horse, ib. 13, 14-It has been increased from five regiments at 

Bengal and one at Bombay, in 1834, to twenty three regiments at Bengal, and six at 

Bombay, ib. 60-Grounds on which such increase has been made, ib. 61-It is 

ofiicered from the regular army, ib. 15. The irregular horse are a most efficient and useful 

arm of the service, Cotton 351, 352-The irregular man is hired for so much a month 

for man and horse, ib. 353-From what class of men recruited, ib. 369-Are of better 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued . 


Cavalry—I rregular —continued. 

families generally than the foot soldiers; are generally Mahometans, Cotton 371 Pollock. 

445 446_The regiment shave but three European officers. Pollock 444; JMapier o 2 o 

And have unquestionably behaved well in the field, Pollock 444-Does not consider them 

superior to the regular cavalry corps, ib . 448-The irregular horse are much less expen- 

sive than the regular cavalry, Berkeley 492-The native officers are generally oi high 

caste, and have horses of their own, which they let out to other men, ib. 

They are generally more expert in the use of their arms than the regular, Berkeley 

493 _-Their saddles are better suited to them, ib. T494-They provide their own 

swords, and almost always cut, ib. 495-It is a more popular service than the regular 

cavalry ib. 496-The men about Arcot who used to enlist in the regular cavalry, now 

prefer the Mysore irregular horse, ib. 497-The superiority of the irregular to the regular 

cavalry is in some degree owing to the equipment, but generally they are a better class 
of men • their native officers are a very superior class, Viscount Gough 667 Their pay 

is insufficient, ib. -Are more effective in the field than the regular cavalry, iA 668 —— 

The European officers are almost universally very judicious y selected, ib. 670-—-Ttach 
regiment has a uniform, the national dress, of a peculiar colour, ib. 672 1 he officers 

have a fancy uniform of their own, assimilating to that of the men, ib. 675— -Iheie is 
no indisposition on the part of the officers to wear such a dress, ib. 677-—The irregular 
cavalry are very well officered, and the officers are of a superior grade, id. 678——ihe 
command of an irregular regiment is the most desirable of any in India, ib. 691 
The pay is 1200 rupees a month, ib. 692. The irregular cavalry have horses and mares 

working together, Napier 812-The irregular cavalry and infantry are both very 

superior to the regular, ib. 823-The reason is, the officers are all selected, ib. 823, 

824 825-_And he has no European society to divert him from his military duties, 

ib 825. Never saw a better corps of irregular cavalry than the Scinde irregular horse. 

Viscount Melville 1379-A great many of them were Hindoostanee, ib. 1381--Should 

consider the irregular preferable to the regular cavalry, ib. 1382 -The men prefer their 
native dress, and act better when dressed in it, than when dressed as Europeans, ib.— — 
They are more manageable for field operations than the regular. Viscount Hardinye 1998 

_ The drill is much the same as we should give the yeomanry here, to. 1999 

are a larger force than the regular; there are eighteen regiments in Bengal alone, ib. 2007 

_They perform civil duties, ib. 2008-But finding it deteriorated the discipline, 

made arrangements by which two regiments should be always employed as a civil corps, 
but for no longer a period than three years at a time, ib. 2009. 

Regular.- It consists of 10,186 men, Melvill 12 -The regular native cavalry has not 

been increased since 1834, ib. 57-The cavalry soldier is generally of a higher class 

than the foot soldier, Berkeley 488-With respect to their mode of riding and arms, 

the native cavalry would be more effective if left to the system they have been used to, 

Cotton 357 359-The regular cavalry have behaved admirably, generally speaking, 

Pollock 448-You must have a proportion of regular cavalry with every large army. 

Cotton 352-iSu' TfT estioi >3 for improvement in the dress and equipment ot the cavalry. 

Viscount Gough 664°-One regiment of regular cavalry would cost about as much as two 

regiments of irregular, ib. 668 -The regiments of regular cavalry have from 550 to 560 

men, and the irregular regiments from 600 to 800, including officers, ib. 669. 

The cavalry in India must bo gelded, stallions are not fit for it, Napier 806—-Believes 

all cavalry officers are against employing stallions, ib. 811-Inconveniences arising from 

the employment of stallions, ib. 806-811—Believes that geldings have fully answered 

• . t a r *1 1 1 # .1___1-v 4- U nn tt< 


Iftlm BTs , pSdSSTbolii With cavalry and artillery it 807 — -A gelding will bear 
more fatrnie, Napier 811. Cavalry is considered to be the preferable service in the army, 
Alexander 1012-The command of a cavalry regiment is more lucrative than any in¬ 
fantry regimental appointment, ib. 1016-The drill is the same, and the arms to a great 

extent the same as the European, Vicount Hardinge 1998-The proportion of European 

officers is larger to the number of men than in the infantry, though not more numerous 

than in the infantry, ib. 2002, 2003-They do not perform civil duties, ib. 2009- 

The impression in India of late years has been, that a regular is not so efficient as an 

irregular regiment, ib. 1997-Increase of officers in the native cavalry is not as essential 

as in the infantry, ib. 2004-The regular cavalry regiments have about 600 swords, the 

irregular 800, but the expense of the officers alone of a regular regiment is nearly equal 
to the whole cost of an irregular corps, 2010, 2011. 

See also Arms and Accoutrements. Army. Bargheers. Bombay Irregular 
Horse. Caste. Furlough. Guzerat Horse. Irregular Corps. Jagheedar 
Horse. Nizam’s Horse. Officers. Pay and Allowances. Poonah Horse. 
Recruiting. Scinde Irregular Horse. Southern Mahratta Horse. 

Centralization of Government. Would extend the system which has worked successfully in 
some parts of India to other parts, Trevelyan 6774. 

Change to the Sea. Meaning of the expression, Melvill 213. 


Chaplains: 















































Chaplains: 

There is but one in the field with an army. Viscount Gough 710-It is advisable 

to have one at every station with European troops, ib. 763-There is a deficiency 

in their number, ib. 764. 767-They are all sent out on the military establishment, 

and are called military chaplains, Bird 7160. They are hardly sufficient for the 

duty, ib. 7161-An increase is necessary now that w r e have the Punjaub. ib. 7162 

-The European chaplains ought to be increased, as the British dominions have been 

considerably extended, ib. 7139-Very few of them are familiar with the native lan¬ 

guages, ib. 7141. 

At the large stations where native Christians have accumulated, the chaplains should 
have native assistants, Bird 7127. 7140-Salary proposed for them, ib. 7132-The pro¬ 

position is to appoint them where chaplains already exist; it may be extended afterwards, 

ib. 7142-Grounds upon which it was recommended, ib. 7137 et seq. -The proposition 

was submitted to Lord Hardinge, who sent it home with a recommendation in its favour, 

ib. 7152-But objections were made to the appointment of a lower order of chaplains, 

ib. 7154-The home authorities refused to authorise their appointment, ib. 7159. Two 

natives have been ordained in the Bombay diocese, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8167- 

How prepared for holy orders, ib. 8170-It would be very desirable to extend the 

employment of them as chaplains, ib. 8179-They would be much cheaper, ib. 8180 

-Opinion that a small body of indigenous chaplains maintained by the Company is of 

the highest importance, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8386-An arrangement for the 

ordination of native clergymen would aid greatly the increase of Christianity in India, 

ib. 8387-It would not alarm the native mind,iZ>. 8388-Such chaplains would require 

to be placed under European superintendence, ib. 8390-As the natives have not the 

same vigour and the same solidity of character; but they have done excellent service in 
India, ib. 8391. 

Never heard any complaint of the Government chaplains attempting to convert the 

natives, Duff 6145-The character of the Government chaplains has vastly improved 

since the establishment of the episcopacy, Bird 7163-The number of the chaplains is 

certainly inadequate to the wants of the servants of the Company, and of the Europeans 

settled in India, Keane 7927-Grounds of such opinion, ib. 7929. 7935-An increase 

in the number is required, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8042. 8053-It is highly desirable. 

Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8378-They should be required to learn the native lan¬ 
guages, Keane 7936; Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8153-Is not aware of chaplains having 

been discouraged in acquiring the languages; but a recommendation from the Bombay 
Government that they should be required to undergo an examination after a certain time 

was not countenanced at home, ib. 8142-Chaplains have taken part in the missionary 

societies, ib. 8143. Disadvantage of their position as compared with the other servants 

of the Company, Keane 7937-They are the worst paid covenanted servants in India, 

ib. 7938——A full chaplain receives 800 rupees a month, ib. 7941-An assistant chap¬ 
lain is entitled to a pension at the end of seventeen years’ service, ib. 7943-A mis¬ 

sionary is a more independent man, and has not the same claims upon him to expend 
money as a chaplain has, ib. 7940-Chaplains ought to go to places where the Com¬ 

pany’s servants exclusively reside; large town congregations should be provided with 

clergymen paid by themselves, ib. 7949-Clergymen in India are all either chaplains 

or missionaries. Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8038-Chaplains are always present with the 

European regiments in the Bombay Presidency, ib. 8049-And generally at the out- 

stations where Europeans are stationed, ib. 8057, 8058-But there is no provision for 

the presence of a chaplain with each European regiment on leaving a station, unless thev 
go on actual service, ib. 8051. 

It is very desirable that they should be young men; by the rules of the court they 
must have been in orders two years before they come out. Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8031 

-They are licensed by the Bishop of London, ib. 8032-But scarcely enough 

has been done to secure the chaplains being of the character required for their position, 

ib. 8034. et seq. -It would not be desirable to select a portion of them from among 

the missionaries, ib. 8039-Chaplains at Bombay, with one or two exceptions, have 

not come out in debt, ib. 8041-It would be very desirable to have a reserve of 

a few chaplains, ib. 8043-Chaplains should have the superintendence of schools to 

be established in every bazaar at European stations, and also of the education of native 

native youths, the sons of chieftains and wards of Government, ib. 8173-Does not think 

that this last suggestion would be distasteful to the chiefs, ib. 8181-8185-Does not 

think that it is necessary to inquire whether the men who are sent out as chaplains are in 
debt, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8383. Does not concur with the Bishop of Calcutta 

that a certain number of chaplains ought to be recommended by the bishop, ib. 8384- 

On the whole the appointments by the Court of Directors are very good, ib. 8379- 

At Bombay there is generally one-fourth of the number on the list absent from various 

causes, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8063-The senior chaplain alone has a house furnished 

him by Government, ib. 8171. 

See further Bishops. Christians. Church . Conversions and Converts. Religious 

Instruction . 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Charitable Institutions {Native). The only institution by natives at Bombay is a hospital 
by Sir Jamsejtee Jejeebhoy, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8103. 

Charter Act 1833 The only safe and successful way of carrying out the eighty-seventh 
clause will be not by placing individuals much above the rest of their countrymen, but by 
the limits of employment to all nadves Trevelyan 6J8S—The 
IPaidiamentary inquiry has created a very deep interest at Bombay, Perry 2512 And 
an association was formed for the purpose of calling the attention of the English pubuc 
and* Government to the state of India, ib. 2515——Evidence upon the construction oe 
43d, 53d, and 103d clauses of the Charter Act, with cases and opinions, Melvill 5211-5243. 

Cheltenham College. Is only a school, but particularly well adapted for aflcertmmng whe¬ 
ther vouncr men are likely to excel in the military or in any other profession, Pasley 5742 
—ETs we received lorn the age of ten or eleven, ib. 5747—They generally stand 
high at Addiscombe, ib. 5750— T " -l-v-i- 
See also Education. 

Chief Justice of the Sudder Court. 

4364. 

See also Courts of Justice. 

Children of Soldiers. There is no provision for them after the death of the parent, except 
the orphan allowance, which lasts for a certain time, Alexander 1261. 1-64 Theie 
great difficulty in providing for the sons of soldiers, ib. 1262. 

China War. It did not cost the Government nor the East India Company one farthing; 
the treaties of Canton and Nankin provided by the repayment of the expenses of the 

war. Viscount Gough 790-Several men were lost on the passage to China by the foun- 

dering of an unseaworthy vessel, Alexander 1126. 

Chinese Social System. Probable conservative element in it, and remark*, UJ »„ it, TW,™ 


-It is remarkably well managed, ib. 

Reasons in favour of having such an officer, Hawkins 


6749- 


-They are in about the same state of civilization as the Indians, ib. 6751. 


Christians. In the return of the castes in the army are the fifers and drummers, Melvill 
231 -They are half-castes, ib. 232. 

Christians {Native). Are sworn in all courts as in England, 

not many in the outlying parts of our Indian empire, Bird 7 } 69 ^^M—There zL 
dren beino- turned out of school on account of their conversion. Wise 7043 I here aie 

a gmat many now in different parts of India, Bird 1125— Have 

relVious and charitable purposes among themselves, _ Tucker 8262. Who aie luc ucleci 

unefer the term Native Christians, Duff GUI -It is the duty of Government to see 

that those attached to our Establishment have their religious wants attended to. Bird 

7129 -Several of them have been ordained, ib. 7130- Has no doubt but that Euio- 

peans would accept their ministration, ib. 7135--Their employment would afford » e t 

encouragement to education, ib. 7138-Opinion that they are sincerely attached to the 

British Government, Tucker 8336-Those belonging to the Church of England aie 

about 59 306 out of 94,145, ib. 8337-And about one-half are the children of Chris¬ 
tian parents, ib. 8338-There is a most marked difference of character when compared 

with the heathen, in the common relations of life, ib. 8367. 

See also Bible. Conversions. Converts. Education. Missionaries. 

Missionary Schools. Religion. Religious Instruction. 

Christian Villaqes. The system has been tried in some parts of India, but doubts its suc¬ 
cess, Keane 7994-Because a convert can do more good among Ins heathen relations, i■). 

7995 -The inhabitants of the Christian villages in Southern India certainly do adoi .i 

by their lives the doctrines they profess to have taken up. Right Rev. Bishop Spencei 

8393 -Opinion that they are a very great blessing to the country m every point of 

view ib. 8395-The Christian community in India should be recognised in all acts of 

legislation, and all Christian endowments encouraged and protected, Keane SOU. 

Christianity. Nothing short of it will effect any real moral change in the natives of India, Tre¬ 
velyan 6780-Would rely more upon the progress of knowledge and improvement to guide 

the natives to it, than to the introduction of religious instruction in the Go^ni^nt spools, 

Norton 6361-But without interfering with the efforts of others, _ ib.- —Any Government 

interference would excite animosity, ib. 6362-Its progress might be grea y P^J 111 

by any departure from well-defined and established principles, in order to give scope to 

Sous enthusiasm, Trevelyan 6796-Remarks upon Government interference ; the 

greatest dancer to Christianity is the liability to panic and reaction in the native mind, zb. 

6800-Testimony of Lord W. Bentinck and Mr. Robinson to the same effect cited, |5. 

_It would be impolitic at present to admit Christian teaching, Vise /039 1 

time has not yet arrived when Government could with safety take any direct part m 

nronnsmtinc Bird 7102-Would be attended with considerable danger ib. 7103-- 

It would be very unwise to interrupt what is going on by exciting the religious feelings 
of the natives, Cameron 7413. Though 









































Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Christianity —continued. ^ 

Though not directly taught in the Government schools, works are admitted in them involv¬ 
ing the truth of it, Cameron 7427-A desire to know something of it is greatly increased 

by the course of instruction at Hooghly and Dacca, Wise 7027-Where the knowledge 

of Christianity acquired by the students has astonished clergymen and missionaries who 
have examined them, ib. 7028-A considerable amount of it is taught in the Govern¬ 
ment schools, Right Rev. Bishop Carr , 8152-8155-Some of its most bitter opponents 

are the young men trained at the Government colleges, Marshman 6446. It is daily gain¬ 
ing ground in India; the Brahminical principles are not regarded now as they used to be, 

Keane 7990-It is decidedly not desirable for Government to adopt a proselyting system, ib. 

8015-Statement of the indirect means by which the Government might aid the mission¬ 
aries, ib. 8016 et seq. -The most desirable plan for Government connexion with educa¬ 

tion, as regards Christianity, would be to give grants in aid of all schools except those 
where indecent books are taught; a proposition has been made by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to this effect, Tucker 8303-Though there are instances of alarm in the native 

mind at the spread of Christianity in India, generally speaking the natives rather despise 
us for want of courage in setting forward our religion, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8396 

-At one time there was needless alarm on the part of the Indian Government, ib. 8400 

-But never found any discouragement from the Home Government, ib. 8401. 

See also Bible. Bishops. Catechists. Chaplains. Conversions and Converts. 
Education. Hindooism. Lex Loci, or Liberty of Conscience Act. Missions. 

Religious Instruction. Toleration. Translation. 

Church Missionary Society. Statement of the missions of the society in India, Tucker 8232 et 

seq.; Appendix (P.) Second Report, p. 620-There are eighty-eight ordained clergymen 

missionaries in India, ib. 8233-The affairs of the society are administered by a com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta, * Madras, and Bombay, respectively, ib. 8234-The Bishop is a 

member of the committee, but not ex-officio, ib. 8235-8237-The civil and military 

servants of the Company render very great and very cordial assistance, ib. 8238-The 

object of the society with regard to native pastors, is to call upon the native Christians to 

raise a fund for the support and endowment of the Church, ib. 8261-The society has 

no station at Tuticorin, ib. 8276-It is making every effort to extend education further 

than has hitherto been done, and to raise the character or it among native Christians, ib. 

8305-The society expends about 45,000 1. per annum in India, ib. 8345-And 

generally abstains from going where other denominations of Christians have preoccupied 
the ground, ib. 3846. 

See also Bible. Christianity. Conversions. Converts. Education. Missions 
and Missionaries. Religion . Religious Instruction . Tinnevelly. 

Church of England in India. The strength of the Church Establishment is not much to the 

honour of religion, Keane 7894-The ecclesiastical establishment in India consists of 

three bishops, forty chaplains, and eighty assistant chaplains, ib. 7920-Statement of 

the suggestions for its improvement agreed to at the threefold conference of the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, the Christian Knowledge, and Church Missionary Societies, ib. 7922 

--Remuneration of the different grades of the clergy in India, ib. 7945-There are 

ample opportunities for a local church in India, ib. 7946. Present condition of the 

Establishment in the Bombay Presidency, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8030-The churches 

are pretty well attended once on a Sunday, ib. 8105-The congregations vary according 

to the religious tenets of the regiments at the stations, ib. 8109-The service is generally 

performed at an hour convenient for the troops, ib. 8113. 

See also Bible. Bishops. Bishopricks. Chaplains. Christianity. Conversions. 
Converts. Education. Religion. Religious Instruction. 

Church of England Propagation Society. Institutions in Tinnevelly have been set up for the 
education of the children of Christians, Duff 6178. 

Circuit. In the event of the amalgamation of the Sudder Court and the Supreme Court, it 
would be very advantageous for the English judges to go round in the way of circuit, 
Halliday 3369-Would rarely send a Queen’s Judge into the interior, Ryan 2433. 

Circular Orders. Issued by the Sudder Court, are agreed upon by all the members of the 
court, Reid 2860. 

Civil and Military College. Has been established at Roorkhee for the study of the higher 
branches of engineering, as at Sandhurst, Abbott, 5728. 

Civil Courts. The judges in the first instance are for the most part natives, Campbell 3799. 

Civil Engineer Department in India. Is filled up very much from the line, Abbott 5719. 

Civil Judge and Magistrate. The two offices are now separated. Duff 4207. 
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Reports, 1852-53 —continued. 


Civil Procedure in India. The system should be simplified; in the Punjaub thirty-four per 

cent, of the cases are decided at once, Millett 2342-Suits are much cheaper in the 

North-western Provinces, il>. 2351, 2352. 

Code. Courts of Law. Law. 


See also Administration of Justice. 

Civil and Military Services in India. 
Perry 2615, 2616. 


Has a very high opinion of the service as it exists. 


Civil Service: 

Opinion is by no means adverse to the civil servants in India generally, Perry 2620 

The civil service is distinguished by a high gentlemanly feeling, and a veiy high pnncipie of 

honour, Marshman 5020.5031-But there are exceptions,*/,. 5031 : 5034—— ineieis a 

remarkable esprit, de corps diffused throughout the whole civil service in the North-vestern 

Provinces, Duff 6 082-The civil service is remarkable for its purity, public spn it, and t e 

way in which its members identify themselves with the natives, Trevelyan 6888—-I «»« 
creat point that youno- men should identify themselves with Indian interests, M illoughby, 2997 

£_In Ceylon the service is inferior to Bengal, Marshman. 5026-—Their renumeration 

there is very inferior, ib. 5027. Statement of the privations which the civil servants aresub- 

iect to Trevelyan 6888-Suggestions with a view to conferring rewards and honours upon 

deserving members, ib. 6888,6889-6892-As a body the civil servants wink at nothing; 

has a high opinion of their honesty Keane 7803-System of promotion anterior ° » 

described, Reid 2893-2903-Promotion by seniority certainly ought not to be. strict y 

adhered to, but doubts if it can altogether be got rid of, Campbell 3957——Having once 
obtained a footing in the service, they must rise by seniority unless pecun^rr^ion 
or mental imbecility is established against them, Marshman 5025 .—' 

Bengal, ib. 5036-Promotion formerly depended upon the examination at Hailey buy, 

but now upon the examination after in actual service, ib. 5060. 

With the exception of the judicial branch, would choose the civil servants from_ thei army. 

Perry 2607-Advantages of drawing upon the army for civil servants, * . . 

_.“Subordinate appointments is the great evil of the service, and we must look to natives 

to fill such appointments, ib. 2632, 2633-Has doubts whether if ^own open to 00^ 

petition, the competition would be such as to ensure superiority. Rev. H. Melvill 495b 
The proportion of incompetent men is too great; and within the last ten n Son in the 

has been rather on the increase, Marshman 5025-Should be open to competition in the 

first instance, Trevelyan 6584—If continued in its P^ent fonn “f = 

discouragement to the natives to qualify themselves, Duff 6232——It is necessarily ciosc 
as ieSs Europeans, Trevelyan 6572—The European and native service is divided by 
an impalpable line, which is 1 continually extending as the natives become moie fit fo 
responsible employment, Would divide the service into two branches, Campbell 392- 

_LaikI would educate the candidates for both branches about half way together, ib. 

3923_Would object to drafting off a particular class to one branch of the seivice, JMi 

2222. _ , r 

Every civil servant has to act as a judicial officer, HiU 2230-2252—Sir Thomas Mun- 

roe’s opinion upon the subject, ib. 2237-The revenue and judicial branches do not admit 

of an exact comparison, ib. 2242-The destination of a young man to e^ergeone branch 

or the other is very much determined by the accident of a vacancy, ib. 2251 Co 
plaints that incompetent men are appointed to the judicial office are exaggerated, thoug l 
notaltogether „Zm<led,». 2248-d-The junior civil servant is ^ to « morc^jsre 

test than the native before he is appointed to the judicial office, Wiloyhby ^3285 ihey 

are examined before they are appointed to the judicial fcnebon*j Halliday M 588—JISatme 
of and the manner of conducting such examinations, it). 3389, 3390 statement oi t e 
number employed in each PreAncy, Troyan 6572—The P™ee.t fatten ofewd 
servants is not answerable for the abuses in the administration of India, Duff 4239 
They identify themselves with native interests in a remarkable degree, Trevelyan bbbl. 

Education of Civil Servants in England.— Suggestions on the subject of the education of 

civil servants,' Campbell 3855. 3910-Objections to educating them in common with those 

who are to enter professions, &c. in this country, Trevelyan 6909-The instruction at 

Haileybury ought to be extended in order to embrace such subjects as civil engineering, 

&c., Ib. 6915. 6917-Education of young men for the civil service 111 India should be 

carried on in one place, but it should not be an isolated establishment, Campbell 3879, 
3880_In an isolated establishment the professors do not like to pluck young men suf¬ 
ficiently, who consider that they are in the profession already, ib. 3881-It might be a 

good plan to say that all who wish to go into the civil service in India must go to Cam¬ 
bridge and take certain honours, ib. 3884-Would require jurisprudence, political 

economy, history, and perhaps a little civil engineering for all civil servants, ib. 3896 
If oriental acquirements are to be deferred till reaching India, would not postpone their 
arrival there to a later date than at present. Rev. H. Melvill 4993 —About twenty-one 
or twenty-two is the most desirable age for a young man to arrive m India, illoughby 
2993-2996_Educational institutions in England for the civil servants should be opento 
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Civil Service— continued. 

the natives, Cameron 7372-But attention would be required to be shown to their 

peculiar feelings and prejudices, ib. -The principal thing would be the provision of 

wells, ib. 

Training of Civil Servants in India .—Upon landing at Calcutta they are made acquainted 
with their destination to either the Upper or Lower Provinces, Halliday 3439-The distri¬ 

bution is made according to a certain proportion, and the known wants of each division, ib. 

3441-Removing them from one province to another is not disadvantageous if carefully 

and judiciously done, ib. 3448-Government allowance whilst at the Presidency learning 

the language, ib. 3410. 3415: Marshman 5038-The practice of getting into debt has 

been much diminished, Halliday 3416-Some amount of debt is incurred, but not to the 

same extent as formerly, Marshman 5039-They are examined in the language after a 

certain residence in India, Hawkins 4326, 4327. 

Observations on the training of the civil servants, Hill 2221-2253-The recommen¬ 

dations of the Law Commissioners relative to the training of junior civil servants was 

looked upon unfavourably by Government, ib. 2253-Advantages of serving a kind 

of apprenticeship in the revenue branch, ib. 2221-2225-Approves of the present 

system, Millett 2267-But at the end of a certain period would put him to his election 

as to which branch of the civil service he will continue in, and then examine him as to his 

capacity for that branch which he has selected, ib. 2271--Now they are often transferred 

from other departments to the judicial service, at a late period of their service, Perry 
2567. 

An especial training is necessary for the civil service, Marshman 5035-The Bengal 

Government last year passed a number of rules for the examination of young men in the 
civil service, ib. 5036-Formerly young men, having received a certificate of qualifica¬ 

tion from Haileybury, and being declared qualified for the public service by their knowledge 

of two languages in India, were employed, and no further inquiry made, ib. -They 

are now required to pass two further examinations, not only in the language but in the 

criminal and fiscal law, &c., ib. -Any one having passed the second examination may be 

safely pronounced qualified, ib. 

Suggestions for the disposal of them after having passed, Hawkins 4326, 4327-Would 

not keep a young m#n too long at the Presidency on his first arrival in India, Halliday 3402, 

3403-Would like to see the system of keeping them at the Presidency done away with, 

Campbell 3906-Would abolish the system, Millett 2273-2281-Would send them up 

the country to the collectors, Campbell 3906-Is inclined in favour of sending them into 

the Mofussil rather than detaining them at the Presidency, Rev. II. Melvill 4991-It is 

hardly necessary to require them to attend the courts at Calcutta; the object should be to 

send them out of Calcutta as early as possible, Marshman 5058-There is a good deal 

of intercourse between the younger and senior branches of the service kept up at Calcutta, 

ib. 5062-Plan for disposing of them on their arrival in India in the event of the 

judicial department being separated from the other, Campbell 3856-3861. 

Upon appointment to the service after leaving Calcutta they are made assistants to the 

magistrate or the collector, Marshman 5060-At 400 rupees a month, ib. -And in 

about eight or nine years they become full magistrates upon 900 rupees a month, ib. - 

Salaries were reduced by Lord W. Bentinck, Trevelyan 6649-They are placed as judges 

of appeal before they have acquired any experience in courts of the first instance, Perry 

2564-In the Regulation Provinces they alone are eligible to the offices of judge of* the 

Sudder, revenue commissioner, civil or sessional judge, or collector, or magistrate, Marsh¬ 
man 5063, 5064. 

Statement of the course of education at Haileybury, at the college at Calcutta, and of 
the duties of the different classes of civil servants in India, Appendix (C.), Third Report , 
p. 150. 

See also Addiscombe. Administration of Justice. Appeal. Collector. Courts 
of Laiv. Covenanted Service. Court of Directors. Deputy Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate. Education. Government Offices. Haileybury. Indian 
Service . Indian Training. Judicial Department. Judges. Law. 

Legal Education. Legislation. Magistrate. Native Agency. Police. 
Political Department. Registrars , 

Civilization in India. You must go some centuries back in order to arrive at anything in 

England resembling the state of civilization now prevalent in India, Halliday 3620- 

Civilization of the Chinese and East Indians is about much the same, Trevelyan 6751. 

Code : 

The introduction of a code mainly depends upon the power in the Executive, Perry 

2657-2660-A code would have been a great convenience, Reid 2958-The good 

administration of justice depends more upon reducing the system of law into one code, and 
establishing a convenient mode of procedure, than uppn all other matters put together 

Campbell 3805-A rough code would be better than no code at all, ib. 3844-The 
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CODE — Commercial Code — continued. 

civil law would be extremely improved by codification, ib. -One code, civil and 

criminal, for all India, would be most desirable. Duff 4211-Would put an end^ to the 

inconvenience of Europeans not being under the law of the Mofussil, ib. 4265-Is 

doubtful if any code will be found to work well throughout India, Willoughby 3058- 

Our Indian administration is too much in a state of experiment to make any such code, 

Holliday 3658-You must alter the whole Indian system before you can introduce one 

uniform code in India, Pemberton Leigh 3774-Has not anything to do with the settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in India, Holliday 3666-It would be a great disadvantage to them, 

ib. 3667, 3668-It is now considered that the meaning of the words used is perfectly 

translatable, Hill 2180-The difficulty would not be formidable, ib. 2183. 

Law Commission would be an admirable body to draw up such a code, but it would 
require a strong governing authority to give effect to their recommendations. Perry 2673 

_Would be much better drafted in India, and reported home if necessar} r , Reid 2961 

-No advantage in settling it by commission in England, Holliday 3493 —But it 

would be better than to wait for its settlement by the Legislative Council in India as. at 

present constituted, ib. 3495-The best way would be to improve, the Legislative 

Council, and leave the code in their hands, ib. 3466. 3493-The object should be to 

simplify and codify the several systems of law in force in India, Duff 4139. 

Code of Civil Procedure.—Is one of the most crying wants in India, Perry 2666-- 

Might be very easily drawn up, ib. 2669-Would be of very great advantage, Reid 

2959-Would be a very simple work, Campbell 3844-On the plan of Mr. Macaulay s 

Criminal Code would be difficult, but not impracticable, Millett 2317. 

Code of Criminal Procedure .—Was prepared by the Criminal Law Commissioners, 

Ryan 2381. 2490; Perry 2667-It was drawn up by Mr. D. Elliot and Mr. Cameron, 

Perry 2667 ; Ryan 2494-It was never passed, Ryan 2497y^—Nothing has been done 

upon it, Perry 2669-A criminal code and a code of criminal procedure should be 

brought into operation at the same time., Ryan 2499-A criminal code and a code of 

criminal procedure for the whole of India is very desirable, Perry 2644. 

Commercial Code .—Is required above all things, Campbell 3845. 

Cornwallis Code .—Was founded upon a previous code, drawn up by Sir Elijah Impey, 
about 1780, Marshman 5079. 


Elphinstonc Code .—Is very vague, Perry 2557-But up to a certain point was very 

successful, ib. 2645-It is the best code of legislation that exists at present, Willoughby 

3066-Superior to anything hitherto compiled as a practical work ; doubts if the 

Macaulay Code will be found to work as well, ib. 3154-It has been said that it was 

productive of very great good, Holliday 3662-The Law Commission said that it was 

very valuable and useful, but required a great deal of amendment, ib. -It has been 

translated into the Guzcrattee and Mahratta languages, Willoughby 3156- It only 
applies to that part of Bombay actually belonging to the British Government, ib. 3239 
When applied to the Deccan, it was modified in favour of the Sirdars, ib. 3153. 


Macaulay Code .—Was reviewed by Mr. Cameron and Mr. Elliot, Ryan 2360—— 
Their opinion of it was in general terms favourable, ib. 2361 It was circulated for 

opinions, Reid 2962-Sees no objection to it, Halliday 3659 No objection to intro¬ 
duce the criminal code as lately remodelled, ib. 3660-Mr. Bethune altered the defini¬ 
tions, and in substance drew up a new code, Ryan 2359-In the opinion of Lord 

Dalhousie, Mr. Bethune’s alterations altered the nature of the code, ib. 2462— They 

have been referred to Mr. Peacock, Marshman 5194-5196-It has been translated into 

Hindostanee without any difficulty being found in conveying the sense of the enactments, 

Perry 2650-The code was finished in 1837 ; the subsequent dealings with it described, 

Ryan 2358-With a view to deciding the question, instructions should be sent to the 

Governor-general, if he has power to enact it, Perry 2664, 2665 -Statement of .the 
proceedings with reference to the compilation of a criminal code; the directors authorised 
the Indian Government to enact any code they approved of in 1848, and again in 1852, 
but no code has as yet been enacted, Hill 2164-2185-But one was compiled, consist¬ 

ing of a definition of crimes and their punishment, ib. 2181-2185. 


Codification. Has no great faith in it, Halliday 3661-One simple code of criminal law 

misfit suffice for all parties; but with regard to civil law, there are so many systems that 
the'object should be to simplify and codify them, Duff 4139——Digesting the law of India 
into a single and intelligible code, even supposing no alteration made, would be a most 

important educational measure, Trevelyan 6609-And the key to many beneficial changes, 

ib. 6811-A most important measure for the enlightenment and Christianization of 

India, ib. 6812-It would be much easier to ascertain the proficiency of young men if the 

laws were reduced into a code, Cameron 7354. 


See also Administration of Justice. Bar. Courts of Law. ^ Education. Judges. 
Law Commission. 'Law in India. Legal Education. Translation. Vakeel. 
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Collector . His local jurisdiction is generally as extensive as that of the judge, and except 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, he is also magistrate* exercising limited criminal 
jurisdiction, and head of the police, Hill 2114-There is great advantage in com¬ 
bining the office of magistrate with that of head of the police, ib. 2145-In Bengal, 

the offices of collector and magistrate have been separated with good effect, and much 

to the advantage of the country, Duff 4207-He has constantly to act as a judicial 

officer, Hill 2230-Collectors have a good deal to decide; they have to decide upon 

questions of tenure, Reid 2908-And their decisions may be appealed to the regular 

civil courts, ib, 2909-A preliminary legal education would be advantageous, a*s his 

functions are to a great extent semi-judicial, Campbell 3961, 3962-He has the power 

of referring small suits to another party, Willoughby 3017-The experience acquired 

in the office is very valuable in dealing with judicial questions, but it is not a good 

judicial training for a judge, Perry 2756-A man acquires a knowledge of the habits, 

feelings, and customs of the natives in the office, Hill 2221-2226; Hawkins 4331- 

There, is a difference of opinion whether he is more in communication with the na¬ 
tives in the Upper than in the Lower Provinces, Halliday 3453-Service in his 

department would be unnecessary in the event of the jurisdiction of the judge being 
limited to civil and commercial law, Campbell 3855. 

The name is a misnomer, he is the administrator of a district, Campbell 3953-He 

should rather be called the governor, French 8930-In Bengal he has very heavy duties 

to perform, though not the multitude of minute cases as in the Madras Presidency, under 

the ryot war system, Duff 4208-Would make the office inferior to that of magistrate ; 

he has nothing to do.compared with the magistrate, Marshman 5288-In Bengal he has 

nothing to do with disputes in his district, or the repression of crime ; he has to hear ap¬ 
peals on revenue claims, ib. 5290-5294-In districts not permanently settled, he has a 

great deal more to do, ib. 5296-At Bombay each collector has three or four assistants, 

Willoughby 3023-3026-Reason why the average ability of collectors is above the 

average ability of judges, Campbell 3953-Collector’s cutcherry and the Adawlut are 

almost invariably in the same place, Willoughby 3020-Was appointed acting collector, 

with full powers of collector, after having been in the public service ten or eleven months, 

Torrens 8538-——At Tippera, ib. 8545-Could not have acquired a knowledge of the 

tenures of India in that period, ib. 8541-The collector may therefore unintentionally 

do grievous wrong, ib. 8542-Sources from whence a knowledge of the tenures was 

acquired, ib. 85.47.-The most important cases were the resumption cases, ib. 8550 

-The La .khiraj, or rent-free cases; there were also summary suits, claims for rent 

between zemindar and ryot, ib. 8551-They would not require such a knowledge as a 

judge is required to possess sitting judicially, ib. 8553--In the La khiraj cases, the vali¬ 

dity of the document under which the lands were held would be the principal point, ib. 8554. 

See also “ Civil Service .” 

Comite Consulatif de Jurisprudence Indienne. Established by the French at Pondicherry • is 
composed of nine natives, Ferry 2728. 

Commander-in- Chief in India. He commands all the Queen’s forces, but he has nothing to 
do with the Commanders-in-Chief of the Presidencies with regard to the native armies. 
Viscount Gough 784—-—He has no authority to issue an order for the movement of troops 

in the other Presidencies, ib. 785-But he might send for Queen’s regiments from the. 

other Presidencies, with the consent of the Governor-general, ib. 136 -Never found the 

slightest inconvenience from the present system, ib. 788-He has absolutely no power in 

India, Napier 831-He cannot remove a major or a lieutenant-colonel from one corps to 

another, Alexander 1018. 1022 Suggestions for increasing the efficiency of his autho- 

nty, ib. 1046-His want of authority over the armies of the other Presidencies is a 

defect, ib. 1049 The Commander-in-Chief should always be with the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, Thornton 5867. 

Commander-in- Chief. Every Presidency should have its Commander-in-Chief, as at present 
Alexander 1046. 

Commercial Customs. Prevail in India to some extent, Campbell 3846. 

Commissariat : 

> The commissariats of Madras and Bombay Presidencies are distinct from that of 

Bengal, Burlton 605-When the forces of two Presidencies meet in the field, each 

has its own .commissariat quite independent, ib. 606-And might be bidding against 

each other in the same market, ib. 607-609-The Madras Commissariat is totally 

distinct from the Commander-in-Chief; he has no control over it, Berkeley 501-It is 

easily managed, so far. as provisioning the men, who live generally on rice, ib. 502-Has 

had no means of judging whether its arrangements are sufficient in the field, ib. -Sup¬ 

poses that it is managed with due regard to economy; probably the commissary-general 
would not answer questions put by the Commander-in-Chief upon the subject, ib. 503. 

Commissariat of the Bengal army, how formed, Burlton 525-It can do little or nothing 

without the consent of the Military Board; it cannot conclude a contract without its con° 

sent, ib. 531-In the field the deputy commissary-general or the commissary-o-eneral 
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Commissa uia T —continued. ' 

himself, will give the order, but it must be referred to the Military Board at Calcutta for 

approval, Burlton 532-It must also be reported to the Government, ib. -To the 

Military’ Secretary, ib. 533 -But believes it to be a mere matter of form, ib. 534-The 

Commissariat was most flourishing and most successful when the commissary-general cor¬ 
responded directly with the Government, ib. 575-The system of requiring committees 

to report upon every little matter tends to occupy the commissary-general’s mind with 

trifles, ib. 577, 578-All such reports are written in triplicate, ib. 577-And it causes 

great delay in bringing the account for settlement before the Military Board, ib. 579. 

Commissariat duties could not be entrusted with greater security to others than the 

military officers, as at present, ib. 582-The natives consider it useless to attempt to 

bribe commissioned officers, ib. 584-But they are suspected of bribing the office clerks, 

ib The Commissariat provides for the registered camp-followers, ib. 626-It has nothing 

to do with the horse studs, ib. 594-In the Affghan war the army was remarkably well 

supplied by the Commissariat, particularly the Bengal army, Cotton 319. 321-Nothing 

could be better, ib. 321-Reason of the deficiency in the Bengal Commissariat during 

the Affghan war, ib. 324, 325-It was very difficult to supply the army in Affghamstan, 

even if the contractors had been honest men, Pollock 436-The army under Lord Gough’s 

command was never one day without regular provisions. Viscount Gough 761-It always 

furnished »rain for the camels when required by the commanding officer. Viscount Melville 

1316-1319_In the field the army is supplied by the Commissariat with rations. Pollock 

432-But the soldier may take his money instead of the provisions, ib. 433. 

Steps taken by the Commissariat Department in order to supply an army going into 
the fieid explained, Burlton 543 et scq. -The Government cattle are all fed and pro¬ 
vided for by the Commissariat, ib. 544. 571-But not the hired cattle, ib. 571 -The 

cattle for the private carriage of officers and men are obtained by the Commissariat officer, 
who then hands them over to the commanding officer, tells him what the hire is to be, and 
after that lias'nothing further to do with them, ib. 545-Manner of supplying pro¬ 

visions to an army in the field explained, ib. 552 et seq. The^ Commissariat officer 

refers to the commissary-general, who obtains the orders of the Government as to the 

amount of supplies required, ib. 553-He would then obtain the supplies chiefly by 

employ in <>• his own native agents, ib. 554-Who receive monthly pay for their services, 

, 7 ,. 555 —t- Qne great difficulty in the Commissariat Department is having to furnish 

large supplies without previous notice, ib. 588.-T he supply of the Queen s and the other 

European troops is the most difficult part of the Commissariat officer’s duty, ib. 610. 

The Commissariat system is bad, the Government is plundered in a most awful manner; 

there is no control over it, Pollock 408-It is almost all left to the native contractors, 

ib. 409_And there ought to be more European control over them, 410-It has been 

very much abused, but never noticed anything wrong about it, Viscount Gough 762-It 

is on a very bad plan, Napier 878-Objections to the system of always taking the lowest 

tender, ib. -The supplies were bad almost without exception, ib. -A great deal of 

fraud <roes on in it, ib. 887-On the part of the English, ib. 889 Fiauds, such as 

described by Sir George Pollock, arise where there was no baggage corps or officer in 

charge, Viscount Melville 1331-There ought to be more non-commissioned officers 

brought into the Commissariat, Pollock 428-The officers are capable of undertaking 

it, but the native agency is bad, ib. -You cannot altogether get rid of the native con¬ 

tractors, ib. 429. The Commissariat would not be better conducted by civilians, ib. 438 
Would prefer civilians; the military men would then be doing duty with their 

regiments, Napier 887-More discretion should be left in the hands of the commissary- 

general, Burlton 586. 

As to financial detail, the present system is as good as can be; open contract and open 

competition, ib. 643-With a view to the improvement of the Commissariat service, 

would rt commend making the head responsible only to Government, would place more 
trust in the officers, and get rid of the heaps of petty vouchers which are now required, 

ib. 574_It ought to be under a commissary-general, and not under a military board, 

Napier 879_ft would be better if filled by a civil department, as in the Queen’s 

service, Alexander 973-By appointing a young officer to the service, he loses gieat 

opportunities of acquiring military knowledge and tone, ib. 975-The magisterial duties 

of the department ought to be put into other hands, ib. 1003. 

Commissariat Accounts. —Commissariat accounts are audited by Military Board, Burlton 

535 _There is ho previous audit by the commissary-general, ib. 536-He does not even 

see them ; they are examined by clerks in the commissariat branch of the Military Board, 

and then circulated among the members of the Board, ib. 537-Explanation of the way 

in which the commissariat accounts are sent in and examined, ib. 538-The only exami¬ 
nation of them is the audit of the Military Board, ib. 541-Examination of them by the 

commissary-general, instead of by the Military Board, would save a great deal of trouble, ib. 

648, 649_-The Military Board take the accounts on the credit of professed accountants, 

ib. 650, 651_Who are European uncovenanted servants and natives, ib. 652, 653—— 

The accounts are sent home in the abstract, ib. 655-And full statements are sent in 

every 
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every month, Burlton 656-An average is struck by each officer on closing his monthly 

account, showing the expense of feeding every man and beast, ib. 657-The Afghan¬ 
istan Commissariat accounts are not yet settled, ib. 580-One of the greatest evils in the 

department is the length of time which elapses before the accounts are closed, Napier 

892-The accounts are audited by persons under the Military Board, Viscount Hardinge 

2020 -At Calcutta, ib. 2021 -Upon documents; but the delay of passing them 

through the Miliary Board had better be done away with, ib. 2022 -There are instances 

in which the army accounts have been postponed for years, ib. 2023. 


Commissariat Contractors and Contracts. —Commissariat contractors arc appointed by the 

Military Board, Pollock 419-Has known the natives offer large sums for the situation, 

ib. 430 Explanation of the way in which commissariat contracts are made, Burlton 529 

—In the field they are advertised for in English, Persian, and Hindooe, in the papers, ib. 

55 1 And by issuing notices which are posted up at the tannahs, ib. 558-Very little 

proclamation is required, ib. 55 9-At times there is very great competition among 

the contractors, ib. 560-The tenders are generally sent in sealed to the commissary- 

general, who submits them to the Military Board for approval, ib. 562-In the field he 

would, if necessary, sanction them himself, and report having done so, ib. 562-The lowest 

tender is generally taken; it is the rule, ib. 563-And on the whole the contracts are 

generally well performed, ib. 564. 569-The profits are not so large now; many con¬ 
tractors have been great losers, ib. 565-They give security, either in cash or Com¬ 
pany’s paper, ib. 568-There are generally eight or ten tenders for each contract, ib. 567 

-When troops are moved in time of peace the supplies are furnished by the contractor’s 

agents with the regiment, ib. 611-The contractors generally furnish their own car¬ 

riage, ib. 612. 

Manner in which the contractors are paid, and the money furnished to the commissary 
explained, ib. 615-617—-—In cases of ready-money payments, if there is any error 
discovered afterwards, it is deducted from the contractor’s security, if he is a defaulter, 

ib. 619 It is recovered by the Commissariat officer, ib. 622-The security remains 

in the hands of the Government until the accounts are finally closed, ib. 580, 581. 

623 But the contractor receives interest upon it, ib. 624-The supplies are 

generally obtained by contract, but sometimes by Koosh Khareed, ib. 637-Most of 

the natives make money by their commissariat contracts, but not large fortunes; they 

are honest from policy more than from principle, Burlton 658-The contractor’s security 

is not enforced when there is a defalcation; it is worth their while to run the risk, Napier 
880-Severe punishment alone can remeby the evils, ib. 880, 881. 

Commissariat Department. —Assuming peace to be the permanent state, and war the state 
oi exception, the department is sufficient for its peace duties at fixed stations; but it is 
quite inadequate for field operations; it is a department simply for peace, and when 
enlarged on the breaking out of war, it is enlarged, not by European officers, but by con¬ 
tractors and agents hired by the Government, Viscount Hardinge 2018-It is nominally 

under the Military Board; a worse arrangement could not be made, ib. 2019-Is not 

aware of any abuses in the department, ib. 2024-The charges against the Commissariat 

are more applicable to the native commissariat; European officers are seldom found deficient 
in integrity, zb. 2028 I hinks the troops were properly supplied according to the con¬ 
tacts, ib. 2029—- -Commissariat, how provided for on the advance from Umballah to the 
butlej, -Would recommend a department by itself, not attached to the military or 
any other Board, throwing the responsibility upon the head of the department, ib. 2030 
-AY ould have it composed of military officers, ib. 2030. 


Commissanat Officers. The commissary-general is a member of the Military Board* 

Pollock 420 He is an officer in the service, 423-Receives a copy of each officer’s 

acc ^]^ current every month, Burlton 536-Duties of the commissary-general described, 

ib. o39 He does not examine the details of the accounts and vouchers, ib. 540-The 

commissary-general was formerly responsible to Government alone, and not under the 

orders of the Military Board in Madras, and in Bengal also, ib. 575 -When he became 

a member of the Military Board, his salary was put on the same footing with rest of the 
Board, ib. 602— It would be an improvement if he were not tied down to Calcutta with 
the Board; he should move about the Presidency, ib. 603. 

Commissariat officers are European officers in the Company’s service; they have native 

establishments under them , Melvill 233-Appointed by each officer, ib. 240-Their 

appointments are considered as permament until the attainment of a certain rank, when they 

must leturn to the regimental duties, Melvill 234 ; Burlton 526-Dependent upon rank 

in t le Commissariat,. Melvill 235 Retirements on attaining the stated rank are not fre- 
quen , i . 206 -Field officers must vacate their appointments unless they have obtained 

1C 1 commissa 57 “g enera h deputy commissary-general, or first assistant, Burlton 526 
7 ommissariat officers are paid exclusively by salary; they are strictly forbidden 

o pai icipate in the profits, Melvill 238-The natives employed in the Commissariat 

are not formed into a regular corps; they are appointed by the Commissariat officer, 239, 
,7“ * he European commissaries are appointed by the Government in India, Pollock 
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411-413-They are taken from the army generally, and must know the language, Pollock 

412-To have passed an interpreter’s examination is a necessary qualification for the 

Commissariat, Alexander 968-They rejoin their regiments when ordered, on service, 

Pollock 414-418-Does not think that an officer is inefficient when he rejoins, ib. 417 

_When once an officer gets into the Commissariat service, he remains there, and 

generally rises in the service, ib. 416. 

Jt is the duty of the Commissariat officer to see that the public cattle are properly 

looked after, and not overloaded or ill-treated, Burlton 549-They generally feel that 

they are treated with suspicion, as if they were dishonest, ib. 574-Does not recollect 

any instance of actual dishonesty being imputed, ib. 58.5-Statement of the allowances 

of the different grades, ib. 601-They draw their regimental allowances also, except the 

commissary-general, ib. 602-The Commissariat officer is always a Government con¬ 
tractor, ib. 621-There are very zealous and effective officers in the Commissariat, but 

they are not sufficiently under the control of the Commander-in-Chief in the field, Viscount 

Gough 762-They have charge of the police, though nominally the officer commanding 

is at the head of the police; all the power and influence is in the hands of the Commis¬ 
sariat, Alexander 1216. 

Commissariat Vouchers .—Commissariat vouchers are almost innumerable, and a great 
many required from the officers are unnecessary and useless documents, Burlton 542 
They are so very numerous that it is difficult to describe them, ib. 576 Cases referred 

to in illustration of the existing system, ib. -Would dispense with many of them, ib. 

644-Trusting to the officer’s declaration as to the accuracy of the account in regard 

to small items, ib. 64G, 647-Except for payments made, Commissariat vouchers are 

so much waste paper, Napier 892. 

See further Abkarry. Baggage. Bullocks. Camels. Camp-followers. Car¬ 
riage. Cattle {Public). Staff. 

Commissioner of Bevenue. He is now relieved from his magisterial duties, Duff 4207 

-He is generally the best officer in the district, but has very little to do with the 

police, Wise 5293-The remark, however, only applies to Bengal, ib. 5294-Would 

give him, in addition to his present duties, the duties of the sessions, ib. 5297. 

Commissioner of Bevenue and Superintendent of Police. Nature of his duties, Torrens 
8425. 

Commissions. Believes the best commission to be a very bad head for an executive 

department, Kennedy 7654-As a deliberative body, a commission may be useful, 7654 

-Of all commissions, that for managing Public Works in India, the Public Works 

Committee of the Military Board was the worst, 7654, 7655. 

Commissions in the Army. Are granted to warrant officers, of long and meritorious 
service, also to non-commissioned officers who have distinguished themselves in action, 
Melvill 177. 

Competition. Does not object to the system of competition for appointments, Wilson 7308 • 

See further Civil Service. 

Concan. Many recruits from this district join the Bombay army, Sir W. Cotton 329- 

They are small men, but exceeding good soldiers, ib. 331-And not peculiar with regard 

to caste, ib. 332.- See also Army. Recruiting. 

Confessions. The system of extorting confessions from innocent persons is notorious in 

Bengal, Duff 4225-Such cases are very numerous; they are said to be nearly one- 

half the cases brought before the magistrates, ib. 4228. 

Conker. Boads arc formed of conker; it is very durable, Caldecott 5537. 

See also Roads. 

Contingents. The contingents amount in the aggregate to about 32,000 men, Melvill 41 
The only European officers are those lent from the Company’s army, ib. 42. 

Conversion and Converts: 

Conversion of India to Christianity .—Is of opinion that it will take place in a wholesale 
manner when society has become saturated with Christian knowledge, Trevelyan 6858 
And it will decidedly be more aided by adhering to the principle of neutrality than by any 

direct interference on the part of Government, ib. 6859-There are many agencies at 

WO rk in the Bombay Presidency for the conversion of the natives. Bight Bev. Bishop 
Carr 8144-There are five missionary societies, ib. 8145. 

Is of opinion that conversion to Christianity is making great progress in India, Keane 7983 

-Grounds of such opinion, ib. 7984-Has not made much progress in the N orth-western 

Provinces ; but the little shown there is of a very superior order, ib. 7988-Some few 

conversions 


































Conversion and Converts —Conversion of India to Christianity —continued. . 

conversions were effected by the lectures which were established to neutralize the mischief 
produced by the system of education at the Hindoo College at Calcutta, about the end 

of 1832, Duff 6102, 6103. 6106-Nearly as many of the well-educated converts have 

come from the Hindoo and Government institutions as from the missionary seminaries, 

Trevelyan 6804-The majority able to offer the best assistance to Christianity were 

from the Hindoo College, ib. 6858-The general opinion in India is, that they are as 

numerous from Government institutions as from missionary schools, Wise 7076-They 

are more numerous from the Hindoo College than from Ur. Duff’s school, ib. 7067- 

Does not think conversions a fair criterion of the success of schools, and why, Tucker 8283. 

In cases of conversion the wife, if left alone has generally come and joined the 

husband, Duff 6180-Great complaints and great difficulties often occur, in cases of 

conversion, between husband and wife, ib. -The difficulty is to ascertain the mind of 

the wife, ib. 6181. 

Converts .—Converts have been more numerous at Kishnagur than at Calcutta, 

ib. 6137. 6150-Have been numerous at Tinnevelly, in the Madras Presidency, 

Duff 6150; Bird 7166 -At Travancore have suffered much from the corrupt nature 

of the Government, Tucker 8239-Not so numerous from among the Mahomedans, 

Duff 6154-Is not aware of any from among the Mahomedans of Southern India, 

Tucker 8294. 

Converts of every class have been greatly neglected, Bird 7125-ihe duties and 

responsibilities of Government towards the native Christians are not at present dis¬ 
charged, ib. 7127-But for the Act of 1850 converts would forfeit their property. 

Duff 6127-Effect of that Act, ib. 6132, 6133-Should neither suffer disadvantage 

nor obtain any benefit from Government for professing Christianity, Marshman 6514- 

They become outcasts among their own people; but their high attainments and character 

continue to command very general respect, Duff 6153-Has never known a case 

among converts of high caste, in which it could be alleged that there was any mercenary 

motive at work, ib. 6159-But there is not the same security at the outset with 

respect to low caste converts, ib. 6162-A stricter church discipline is exercised over 

Christian converts in India than is usual in European communities, Right Rev. Bishop 

Spencer 8394-The converts in India amount to 100,000, excluding the Armenians, 

Syrians, Coptics, and Roman-catholics, Keane 7984-7986-Never knew but one convert 

from those educated in the Government schools in the Madras Presidency, Tucker 8280 
-But there are more than forty from the missionary schools, ib. 8281. 

See also Christianity. Education. Hindooism. Lex Loci , or Liberty of Con - 
science Act. Missions and Missionaries. Missionary Schools. Religion. 
Religious Instruction. Toleration. 

Convicts. Might be usefully employed in performing the tunneling operations required by 
the Bombay Railway Company for ascending the Ghauts to reach the Deccan, Kennedy 
7600. 

Convict Labour. It is very good labour, and if properly applied, capable of producing very 

important results, ib. 7603-The result of an experiment of employing convict labour 

on the public roads was extremely satisfactory, Sims 8771. 

Report from the Board of Works at Madras on employing convict labour in the con¬ 
struction of public roads, App . (B.) Third Report. 

See also Public Works. Railways. Roads. 

Coolies. An educated cooly, going to the Mauritius, would immediately become a sirdar, 

Marshman 6405-Sirdar coolies generally make a little fortune while on the island, 

ib. 6406. 

Corporal Punishment. The sepoys, and particularly the native officers, were strongly averse 
to the abolition of corporal punishment, Alexander 1156-The abolition of it, and the sub¬ 
stitution of other punishments, worked badly, ib. 1157-The substitution of hard labour in 

lieu of it told most oppressively on the native army, ib. 1154-It was ruin to an old sepoy, 

ib. -It was the disgrace of being classed with felons on the public works that operated 

on the mind of the sepoy, ib. 1161-After the expiration of the sentence, the sepoy was 

dismissed the service, ib. 1159. 1165-It was often a painful duty to sentence a man to 

imprisonment and hard labour, because there was no alternative, ib. 1162-A man would 

not be obliged to leave the regiment in consequence of corporal punishment, unless con¬ 
demned for disgraceful conduct, ib. 1164-Corporal punishment has been the custom in 

the Indian army from time immemorial, ib. 1167-Was very severe in Sir Eyre Coote’s 

time, ib. 1168-Corporal punishment has been restored by the new articles of war, ib. 

1158. 

Can scarcely be said to exist as a secondary punishment, Halhday 3511-In the 

native states they mutilate the body, ib. 3513 .——-See also Army. Sepoy. 

Correspondence. Evidence relating to the amount of the correspondence of the Governor of 

Bombay, and the way in which it is conducted, French 8971 et seq. ---It is admitted on 

all hands that it is unnecessarily multiplied backwards and forwards from one Board to 
another, ib. 8996.- See also Bishops. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued . 


Costs. Has always heard that they are much larger ia the Supreme Court than in the 

Sudder Court, Reid- 2884-Are drawn out from the papers and appended to the decree, 

ib. 2867-Table of costs, how fixed, ib. 2868, 2869. 

Statement of costs in suits for money claims, and in claims for landed property not ex¬ 
ceeding 300 rupees ; and in suits not exceeding 1,000 rupees; also in suits above 1,000 
and not exceeding 5,000 rupees; and in suits about 5,000 rupees value and upwards, App. 
(B.) First Report, p. 660 et seq . 

Costs of appeals from moonsiffs to judge or principal sudder ameen, and from sudder 
ameens to judge, distinguishing claims for money from claims for real property, App. 
(B.) First Report , p. 670 ; also from principal sudder ameens to judge, ib. p. 676. 

Statement of costs in original suits of sudder ameen and principal sudder ameen 
from 300 rupees and upwards, ib. p. 674, 

Statement of costs of litigation in an original suit, and in a case of special appeal in 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ib. p. 678 et seq. 

See also Administration of Justice. Appeal Courts of Justice. 

Cotton . Natives must be compelled, assisted, and induced to grow it until they find it 

profitable; they will then be able to grow large quantities. Wise 5337-Would compel 

them to it by advances, ib. 5338-Climate and the soil of Dacca is favourable to its 

growth, ib. 5360- With facilities of conveyance, ib. 5363- The cultivation of it is 

very small now, ib. 5330-The land-tax does not obstruct its cultivation in the Dacca 

district, ib. 5362-The Government agent at Dacca was unsuccessful; and also after¬ 
wards at Assam, ib. 5334 - It is not so profitable as indigo, ib. 5352. It is not much 

cultivated in the Saugor and Nerbudda district, Caldecott 5521-That embarked at 

Mirzapore comes mainly from the south, ib. 5523, 5524-The great obstacle to the supply 

of cotton from the interior is the want of any system at all of inland communication, 

Crawford 1851- The expense of carriage is the principal drawback to the Indian cotton, 

ib. 1858-The quality is not so good as the American, ib. 1859. 1879-The mode of 

preparing it is very inferior to the American, ib. 1860-A better kind has been prepared 

since the East India Company sent some American cotton planters to the cotton districts, 

ib. 1865-It is generally cleaned by the churka, ib. 1867-But the American gin has 

been introduced to a considerable extent, ib. 1868- The price of Indian cotton is lower in 

the market than the American, ib. 1880- It probably never will supersede the American, 

ib. 1882. 

Evidence as to the dirty state in which it arrives at Bombay, Cratoford 1885-At Bom¬ 
bay it is sold by sample, ib. 1886-It is cleaned at Bombay, but not in a mimite way;. 

such things are removed as the hand can take, ib. 1890-It becomes a question of cost 

whether it is better to clean it at Bombay, or to trust to the machinery of this country, ib. 

1889. 1891-Only a small portion of the superior quality is required for the market, ib . 

1897-Cotton has to travel 300 or 400 miles to Bombay, and is usually three months on 

the journey, ib. 1898, 1899-That from Guzerat comes 250 miles by boat, ib. 1921- 

Between January and May, ib. 1900-The best cotton comes from the Guzerat districts, 

ib. 1909. 

The American experimental farms proved the possibility of producing a fine sample of 

cotton, Craioford 1910-1912-They have been abandoned, ib. 1913-The cotton crop is 

not uncertain ; but it is affected by the frost very easily, ib. 1915- On theaverage. about 

as much is sent to China as to England, ib. 1916-The better kind of cotton suits the 

China market, ib. 1918 -There are half a dozen people between the grower and the 

buyer, ib. 1922-Tt is supposed that Indian cotton properly cultivated is better than 

American cotton cultivated in India, ib. 1926-'Ihe staple is shorter, ib. 1927-But 

it is of very little consequence, ib. 1928-Would not wish to supplant the American 

commerce in cotton with this country, ib. 1931-Believes that any quantity of cotton of 

a suitable quality that India could send would be taken in this country, ib. 1933- 

The Egyptian cotton bears a higher price here than the Indian; it is of a superior quality, 

ib. 1937-In Guzerat the cotton plant is grown in rotation with other plants, ib. 1938. 

1940- Its cultivation in the Deccan might be much extended, ib. 1938- Believes 

that the cotton crop comes in every second year, ib. 1941. 

It does not appear that there has been any increase in the export of cotton resulting 

from the experiments by the American planters, Thornton , 7533- The proportion 

exported to England has varied fifty, sixty, and seventy per cent, without affecting the 

total export, ib. 7533, 7534-Statement of the export of cotton 1844-45 to 1849-50, ib. 

-The inference is, that India can export no more at a profit with present means of 

communication with the ports, ib. 7355-The same argument applies to the price of 

salt, ib. 7536. 7560-"With respect to the transport of cotton from the interior, a road 

is of no consideration when it is carried on bullocks, French 8935-But it is very 

important when it is pressed up the country, and carried in waggons, ib. 8935-Way 

in which it is often shipped at Broach described, ib. 8941. The best way for the cotton 
of Berar and Candeish to reach the coast is to go to Surat down by the Isabarry Pass, 
ib. 8947. 8961-A great part now goes to Mirzapore, the remainder comes to Bom¬ 
bay, ib. 8949-Tippera district produces about 2,000,000 pounds of clean cotton; it 

might be much extended, and an improved kind grown there, Wise 5319- It fetches 

about 
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Cotton —continued. 

about \\d. a pound clean; in the neighbourhood of Dacca about 3|</.-a pound, Wise, 5320 

-It is cleaned by a machine called a cherk, but contains a great deal of dust and 

seed, ib. 5326, 5327-It is short and woolly, ib . 5323. 5332-The unfavourable 

way the law bears upon Europeans generally tends to discourage its growth, ib. 5356. 

Remarks on the cultivation of cotton in India, with map illustrating the cotton districts, 

App. (C.) Third Report, p . 161-Return of the quantity of cotton exported from India 

to Great Britain and other places; showing also the total imports into Great Britain, 
together with the prices of Indian and American cotton at Liverpool in each year from 
1834-35 to 1849-50, p. 165. 

See also Public Works . Railioays. Roads. 

Cotton Twist. Is sent out from this country to Dacca, Wise 5317. 


Cotton, Lieutenant-General Sir Willoughby, G.C.R. Witness has served for 
time in India, 309-In the first instance in the Bombay Presidency, 310 


a considerable 
-Was then 

a Colonel, and was ordered to Rangoon when the Ava war broke out, 311-Was placed 

in the command of the Madras troops, ib. -On the army of the Indus being formed was 

appointed to command the first division, ib. -After Sir J. Keane left, had the command 

of the army in A Afghanistan, until relieved by Major-General Elphinstone, and then 
proceeded to England on sick leave; was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Presidency in 1846, and when Sir William Gomm was appointed to succeed Lord Gough,, 
witness applied to be relieved, ib. 

Bengal troops were in very good order in the Ava campaign, 314-No troops could 

behave better than the Madras in the Ava campaign, though they suffered severely at 
first, from sickness and want of provisions; the want of provisions was remedied by Sir 

Thomas Monro, the Governor of Madras, 316-Native troops always behaved admirably 

in the Affghan war, except once, when the 2d Bengal cavalry refused to charge, 317-- 

It was just before Dost Mahomed was taken, the day before, 318. 

The Bengal army, in the Affghan war, was remarkably well supplied with Commis¬ 
sariat, 320-The troops carried three months’ provisions; depots were formed in the 

Rajah of Bawulpoor’s territory ; nothing could be better, 321-Witness conceives that 

the supplies were formed by orders emanating from head-quarters, as he was told by the 
Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General before he marched, that he -would find them; 

nobody could behave better than the Rajah in assisting the army, 323-The deficiency 

in the Bengal Commissariat w*as owing to circumstances which occurred in Lower Scinde, 
and prevented Lord Keane bringing with him the requisite quantity, thereby compelling 
him to draw upon me at Shikarpoor for a large proportion of the Bengal Commissariat, 
and after passing the Indus, Sir Alexander Burnes and his agents were disappointed in their 

supplies by the Khan of Khelat, 324-The authorities in Cutch Gundava did not do 

what they promised to do, 325. 


Witness can speak in the highest terms of the discipline of the Bombay army; they will 
go anywhere ; if alone, they fight well; if mixed with Europeans, are fully equal to any 

army in the w r orld, 326-All Bombay regiments are liable to foreign service across 

the sea, 327. It is recruited principally from Hindoostan and the Concan, 329-- 

Castes never interfere with the army, 330. 332-Bengal men are a finer men to look 

at, 331-The Concan men are very small men, but very good soldiers, ib. -Bengal 

men of the Purdasee caste are preferred, 332—.—The foot soldier has generally been a 
cultivator of the ground, 370. Hie cold is intense about Afghanistan, and poo3toons or 
sheepskin jackets were given to the troops, and that prevented their suffering from cold, 
333. 


On arriving at Bombay, witness found several native regiments very spaiingly 
officered by European officers; it-was the greatest difficulty to get more than two captains 
with a corps; sometimes there was only one; is of opinion that the order of the East India 
Company with regard to the number of officers present with their regiments should be 

particularly attended to 334-When a regiment takes the field, all captains on the staff 

are immediately ordered to join, 335-Also all subalterns, and they do join, 339-Is of 

opinion that there ought never to be less than two effective captains with a regiment, 335. 

342-Would be satisfied with an officer of each company, the commandant and the 

adjutant, 337. If the Company’s regulations were adhered to there would be a sufficient 

number of European officers, 338-One field officer and two captains ought always 

to be present by the Company’s regulations, 339 That does not include the adju¬ 
tant, 340-Witness complains not of the small number of officers, but that those 

present are juniors, 343-Officers taken away are mentioned by the commander to 

the Government, ib. -And as long as an officer so removed does his duty satisfactorily 

he retains his appointment until his regiment is ordered on service, 344-Witness would 

never allow an officer to hold an appointment connected with roads, tanks, or revenue, 

unless he had passed in the languages, 343-In Bombay all appointments relating to 

the revenue, &c. emanate from Government, 346-Appointments in the Judge Advo¬ 
cate’s Department are with the Commander-iu-Chief, 348-The commanding officers of 
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Cotton , Lieutenant-General Sir Willoughby, G. C. B. —continued. 

regiments have nothing to do with the appointments; the Governor sends the names of 
certain officers, and asks if the corps can spare them; sometimes the Commander-in-Chief 
writes to say, that the full number of officers allowed are absent, then if the appointment 

is pressed, the Governor makes what is called a special case, 349-Before an officer is 

removed, the Secretary to the Government writes, by order of the Governor, to say that 
such an officer is particularly fitted for a certain appointment, if the state of the corps will 

allow it, 350-Irregular corps are filled up by recommendations from the Governor; 

the adjutant and second in command by the Commander-in-Chief, 347-The irregular 

hcrse are a most efficient and useful arm of the service, 351-A large army must always 

have a proportion of regular cavalry, but thinks that every general officer would try to 
have as many irregular horse as could be spared to him, 352-Cannot state the com¬ 
parative expense of regular and irregular horse, 353-Poonah horse are about thirty 

rupees a month, ib. -The officer appointed to command the irregular cavalry selects 

the men, who keep themselves and horses for so many rupees a month ; he is answerable 

for the men he selects, and men are always to be found fitted for such corps, 369-They 

are men of better families than the foot soldiers generally, Mahomedans, 371. 

The native is from his infancy used to the sabre ; he cannot cut with the straight sword; 
is of opinion that it would be of the greatest advantage to get rid of the straight sword, 

353-The natives also complain of the saddles, 354-Our saddle does not suit them, 

and the straight sword does not suit them; it is too heavy, 355-They do not like the 

mode of riding common in European regiments, 356-They would be more effective 

if left to the system they are accustomed to, 357-Thinks it would be of advantage to 

the service to adopt the native mode of riding and native arms, 359. Considei’s the 
artillery service to be most efficient, 358. 

Witness considers the Medical Department perfectly efficient; every regiment was 

fully supplied with medical officers, 361-Both European and native regiments, 362 

-European corps have three assistants, and natives two, though there is generally only 

one, 363-Never heard any complaint against the native assistants or native apothecaries; 

believes that they are very efficient, 364-Has always heard that Hindoos are very 

efficient as surgeons; the apothecaries are very attentive in every way, 365-Every 

proper feeling is shown to them by the authorities, 366-The full establishment is kept 

up to every regiment, 367-Never knew an instance where there was a deficiency of 

European medical officers, 368. 

Council . How at present constituted, Ryan 2478. 

Court of Directors. Have power to direct the Indian Government not to adopt Acts with¬ 
out their sanction, Hill 2160-2162-They can disallow any acts done by the native 

government, ib. 2200, 2201-Have power to stop legislation, Perry 2770, 2771—*— 

Are considered by Europeans in India to have great practical bearing on the affairs of 
India, ib. 2787-2792. Towards the close of the last century, gave their sanction and 
encouragement to the Protestant schools established by Mr. Schwartz, at Tanjore, Duff 
6249——Opinion on the subject of education in science in languages more practically 
useful than the ancient languages of India or Persia, as contained in their despatch of 
1824, Trevelyan 6621. Their appointments of chaplains, on the whole, are very good. 
Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8379. Opinion of the Court of Directors upon the sub¬ 
stitution of porter for spirits on the voyage to India, Melvill 156-Could order the 

alterations in the service suggested by Sir C. Napier, Napier 830-In the present day, 

the Court of Directors never send out officers, appointing them to divisions, Alexander 

990-Are always supposed to be hostile to improvements. Perry 2776-Did not 

find much delay in receiving answers from the Home Government to communications 
respecting army matters, Viscount Hardinge 2048. 

See also Charter Act , 1833. Government. Legislation. 

Courts Martial. By the new articles of war, the Soubahdar Major must preside at all 

regimental courts martial, Alexander 1137-Native and European officers do not sit 

together upon the same court martial, ib. 1139-The sentences of native officers have 

exactly the same effect as those of European officers ; native courts martial, how composed, 

ib. 1141-They are very satisfactory, and arrive at very good decisions, ib. 1151- 

They are conducted according to the European rules of evidence, ib. 1152. 

Courts Martial (Naval). Since the last naval code, are almost always formed entirely of 
Company’s officers, Powell 1518. 

Courts of Justice: 

Amalgamation of the Supreme and 8udder Court. —Amalgamation of the Supreme and 

Sudder Courts was suggested in 1829, Ryan 2356-It is desirable to carry out the 

scheme then suggested, ib. 2431-Views upon the subject, ib. 2431-2434 It is 

desirable but difficult to suggest any scheme apart from a large organic measure. Perry 

2531-Would be very advantageous, Holliday 3367-Would have no objection to 

admitting an eminent native to sit in the amalgamated court, ib. 3368. 3371--On the 

whole advantageous, but there are difficulties in the way, Hawkins 4346-Difficulties, 

and 
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and the advantages stated, Hawkins 4347-Might be brought about if we had one code of 

law for all India, Duff 4211-Objections to the amalgamation of the two courts, 

Willoughby 3047. 3049. 3053-Would not be desirable while the judges are appointed 

as at present, Campbell 3941-Would not work well, Baillie 4024. 

Supreme Court. —Supreme Court of Judicature is the principal court at each Presi¬ 
dency town, Hill 2091—-How constituted, ib. 2091, 2092-Its jurisdiction defined ; 

all British subjects within the Presidency are subject to its jurisdiction, ib . 2093- 

1 he law administered in it is generally the law of England, but in certain cases it is the 

Mahomedan and the Hindoo law, ib. 2104. 2107-The judges are sent from England, 

and appointed by the Queen’s Commission, ib. 2108. 

In 1829, Sir Charles Metcalfe recorded a Minute in the Secret Department, complaining 

of its jurisdiction, Byan % 356.-IY.e natives object to its proceedings as tyrannical, 

Lushington 4563 Its jurisdiction over magistrates is as dangerous as anything cau 

be to the police of the country, Lushington 4564-Inconvenience of its interference 

with the magistrates, ib. 4564 et seq. -Has acted in defiance of the Act 16, of 1850, 

protecting him when acting bond fide in his official capacity, ib. 4564-It is regarded 

with dread by the magistrates, on account of the expense of proceedings in it, Marshman 
5152. 5166 And too often by the natives, as a kind ol antagonist to the Government, 
ib. 5167. ° 

In point of fact, it is a native court, Perry 2558-Has given satisfaction in admi¬ 
nistering the native law’, ib. -Though there are objections to it, it has been most 

satisfactory to the public; the natives appreciate and esteem it, ib. 2529-At Madras, 

is quite satisfactory, Hyder Jung Bahciudoor , 4636-Is satisfied with the way in which 

it administers justice, Hcfiz Suderool Islam Khan 4772-The people are satisfied with 

4 773. Is not more popular in the interior than the Company’s Court, 
Willoughby 3211——Is exceedingly unpopular in the North-Western Provinces; the natives 

entertain a fear of it; an aversion to it, Lushington 4556-The little they know of it is 

not calculated to improve their opinion of it, ib. 4557—-The fear of it operates favour¬ 
ably upon the magistrates. Wise 5403-It is no impediment in the way of justice, 

ib. 5407. J 

Is not a favourite with the Court of Directors, Perry 2763-Suggestions for im¬ 
provements from the Supreme Court, have been received very coldly, ib. -The pro¬ 
ceedings in it are in the English language, ib. 2559-The expensive system of 

England is applied to a much poorer population, ib. 2735-It acts upon the system of 

t le English law, Halliday 3353. The expenses of litigation have been diminished, but 

v e Loo st,I1 *° 0 heav J'> l '[ rr y 2732 -Are much heavier than in the Mofussil Courts, 

ib. 2733--Costs are much larger than in the Sudder Court, Reid 2884-It is a very 

costly court of law, Willoughby 3050-Is much more costly than the Company’s 

Courts, Holliday 2,35% —Its decisions are arrived at more rapidly than in the Mofussil 

Courts, Perry2/33 -The merits of the case are chiefly regarded in its decisions, Reid 

j8oo -The tees are taxed as in this country, Perry 2736 -The officers are paid partly 

by fees and partly by salaries, ib. 2743 - A reduced table of fees introduced at Bombay 

against fo> the Privy Council, but believes that it lias been sanctioned, ib. 

“ i T fhe resstn ® tion of tlie appointment of Europeans to the Appellate Courts has 

produced a great evil, complained of all over India, ib. 2706-Never heard of natives 

practising at. its bar, Millett 2331 - Has known a party brought from Calcutta, frem 

under the jurisdiction of the court, to attend the magistrate’s eutcherry, but it may have 
been clone by an order got through the Supreme Court, Wise 54IE 

Company’s Courts in general— The administration of justice in the Company’s Courts 

at Bombay is not satisfactory, Perry 2656-The judicial system of the Company is 

extremely defective, ib. 2580-How to be remedied, ib. -The remedy depends upon an 

organic change m the system of Government to be framed in this country, ib. 2569 ^593 
— Because it involves the question of patronage, ib, 3570. Generally'' the cases in the 
Company s Courts have been sifted with very great labour, and great attention lias been 

Sooi t0 / Pemherton Ld 0 h . 27 ?4- - The laws administered in them stated, Baillie 

39 Claims are not properly decided upon in them, Hafiz Suderool Islam Khan 4774 

-1 he delay and expense is complained of, ib. 4776-And the stamp duties, ib. 4783 

Litigation in the Company’s Courts lasts longer than in the Supreme Court: the 

af ? I,eal 1 S ’ Perr y 2733 -Proceedings in them are very dilatory, 

Bmlhe 3972——Has heard complaints of the delay and of the appeals, Huder Junq 
. 4638. -TllA Tin tUrna pnmnloi*™ -1.- j. 1_ _ i _ f t • Y 


ho natives complain extremely of the artificial system which 
I he pleadings are ill adapted to bring the parties to an 


Bahaudoor 4637, 4638.- 

prevails, Campbell 3801- # .. «, an 

U 7 /-o the J lic, |f aiia y question the parties as to the point in dispute, and settle the issue, 
bailhe 3975-Suggestions for the improvement of the practice, ib. 

Sudder Detvanny Adaidut .— The judges were formerly divided into judges and tempo- 

raiy judges, Hawkins 4357- r lhere was formerly a chief justice, which answered very 

well, ib. 4359-But it was done away with in Lord W. Bentinek’s time, ib. 4361- 
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Courts of Justice —Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut —continued. 

The senior member of the Court does not take a sort of precedence, Hawkins 4362- The 
present substitute for a chief justice has been in existence about fifteen years, ib. 4362, 

43^3 -Functions of the member of Government the ex officio chief judge, Willoughby 

3041-The only recommendation of the system is, that it occasionally provides a 

fifth judge without any increase of expense to the state, 3042——Formerly the written 
pleadings were all in Persian, and oral pleadings generally in Hindostanee, Baillie 4005. 

4021-4023-At Calcutta the greater part of the cases are now conducted m English, 

Holliday 3345-At Agra the judges endeavour to assimilate their practice to the Court 

at Calcutta, Lusliington 4428-Difficulties arise from the distance the parties in India 

sometimes reside at from the Suddcr Courts, Reeve 5570. 

There are fewer reversals of their decisions than of the Supreme Courts, Reeve 55 83 
The Sudder Court judges are apt to reverse decisions upon the ground of informality. Hill 

2254-Technicalities are encouraged in the Company’s Superior Courts, Lusliington 4413 

-The natives have the greatest aversion to them, ib. -Cases illustrative of the abuse 

of technicalities, 25 . 4414 . 4420. 4423- It has the effect of spreading the system all 

over the country, ib. 4435-Was not aware of the extent to which they are regarded 

until appointed to the Sudder Court, ib. 4436-There was a great deal of technicality 

in it; each man seemed to have a technicality of his own, Baillie 4088 Has power to 
wIiaj’a nnf. p.dSAnt.ml. Lu&hmaton 4432-1 lie greatei number ot 


ill it , Aliu.il. OV-Ulll^Vl l/V .V - ' 

to rectify informalities where not essential, Lushington 4432- - o--;, 

appeals from their decisions have been affirmed, Ryan 2424—-—At Bombay one ot the 

judges is always on the circuit, Halliday 3370-The addition of a professional man 

is indispensable, Perry 2532-A good barrister in the Supreme Court might be 

appointed, ib. 2537-Can only recollect one instance of a person being appointed to the 

Sudder Court without having had previous training, Willoughby 3212. Is desirous ot 
seeing a well-chosen and sufficiently paid native judge appointed, Halliday 33 -. 0 —— 
Would like to see it, but doubts if it would tend to the efficiency of the service, 

4303-There are very full reports of the decisions of the Court, Baillie 4090 A 

digest of them has recently been published in India, ib. 4100. Ihe Sudder Dewanny 
is*preferred by Europeans for the trial of their causes to the Supreme Court; it is less 
expensive and more speedy, Wise 5401. 

Instructions sent to the Bengal Sudder Court on the subject of technicalities, App. (A.), 
First Report , p. 659. 

Native Courts. —The native courts do not act upon the English rules of evidence, Pem- 

berton Leigh 3785-The native courts are courts of record. Reid 2822- -The lower courts 

are filled very well by native judges, Perry 2580-The courts m the Lower 1 evinces 

in a few years probably will be filled by Hindoos having a knowledge of English, Halliday 

3328 - In 1850 about one-eighth the number of decisions were actually appealed, ib. 

3365-The forms of procedure in the Moonsiffs Courts are very Pli nple, Reid' 

The Moonsiffs Courts are, to a certain extent, Small Cause Courts, Willoughby 6116 
The majority of cases are small debt cases, Baillie 3974. 

The opinion of the native officers in the Mofussil Courts is, that they are not honest, 
perry 2684——The natives complain of the corruption of the officers, Lushington 4ob<> 

--Would not trust the inferior officers, Ilyder Jung Baliaudoor 4650--1 here is no con- 

fidence whatever in the native subordinate officers, Marshman 5 109 Anc a giea tea 

depends upon them, ib. 5111-They make it their study to obtain extensive influence, ib. 

5112-It is difficult to define their influence, though it may be said to be boundless, z . 

-No remedy for the abuse has yet been discovered, ib. 5114- 1 lie system of selecting 

persons of a subordinate class, and appointing them at a very low salaiy, wi i a pio^pec 

of rising, has failed, ib. 5110-The Sherishtadar, or head native officer, is almost 

universally corrupt, ib. 5128-Opinion is very unfavourable with respect to the character 

of the native officers, Edwards 5830-'they are commonly supposed to be more corrupt 

than the judges are, and has no doubt that that is the fact, Cameron /o36. 

Small Cause Court.—Small Cause Courts have been established at each Presidency 
upon the model of the English County Courts, [Jill 2097. 2099-—If Practicable, the 
introduction of them into the interior would be a great advantage, 7 * ., 

Would like to see them extended into the interior, Halliday 3362 Ihe difficu v won t 
be the payment, &e., of the judges, ib. 3363. 

At Calcutta:— Small Cause Court at Calcutta has worked exceedingly well, Hill 

2100; Halliday 3360; Marshman 5006 -The inhabitants have petitioned to have its 

jurisdiction extended, Halliday 3360-Up to 1,000 rupees, Marshman 5096 -The 

judges are two European and one native, Halliday 3363; Marshman 5096 Was 

established in lieu of the Court of Requests; the procedure is very simple; the parties 
are confronted, and the cases are decided at a very small expense, Marshman 5096. 

At Madras: —Has given satisfaction ; it works well, Hyder Jung Baliaudoor 4657-— 

The rules are very good, ib. 4660-But the judges have not given satisfaction, ib. 4661 

-Therefore the people prefer the Supreme Court, ib. 4658 llierc aie no na no 

judges in it, ib. 4668. ^ 

















































Courts of Justice— continued. 

At Bombay:— There was some delay in introducing the system at Bombay, Hill 

2102, 2103-Has been introduced in the place of the Court of Requests, Willoughby 

3267-Before, there was the small cause branch of the Supreme Court, conducted by 

the judges, on summary and cheaper principles, ib. 3268-The attempt of the judges 

of the Supreme Court to extend the jurisdiction of the small cause branch was discounte¬ 
nanced by the Court of Directors, Perry 2764. 2767-2771-The New Small Cause 

Court gave additional patronage to the Directors, ib . 2777--Doubts the legality of its 

foundation, and why, ib. 2773-Opinion at Bombay was unfavourable to the change; 

it was thought that the object might have been attained by increasing the jurisdiction of 
the small cause branch of the Supreme Court, Willoughby 3270. 

Court of Requests at Calcutta. —Gave the greatest satisfaction, Baillie 4051-Its 

jurisdiction was enlarged, ib. -The judges were two English and one native, ib. 4052 

-They sat separate, and were practically three courts hearing separate causes, ib. 

4055. 4057. 

Court of Requests at Bombay. —Had jurisdiction up to 8/.; has been abolished, 
Willoughby 3267. 

See also Small Cause Court. 

Criminal. Courts .—Description of them, Hill 2144-Europeans are not subject 

to the Provincial Courts in criminal cases, ib. 2152 ; Millett 2314-It is an anomaly 

which ought to be changed, ib. 2309-It is extremely inconvenient, Hill 2153- 

Excepting military men, they can only be tried at the Presidency, ib. -Subject is 

under the consideration of the Government, ib. 2154-Statement of what has passed 

upon the subject, and with reference to the compilation of a criminal code, ib. 2160-2185. 
Until very lately the judges have been almost exclusively European, Campbell 3799 

-The natives complain that there is not a sufficient supply of small courts, ib. 

3801-Subordinate criminal courts were recommended by the Law Commissioners, 

Ryan 2452. 

Political Courts of Criminal Justice. —In Kattywar, how constituted, Willoughby 3079 

——Have been established in other parts of the Presidency, ib. -Are guided by the 

spirit of the Bombay Regulations, ib. 3091-Decisions are reviewed by the Governor 

in Council, ib. 3092. 3094-It is part of the system, ib. 3100-They are not 

established by any law, ib. 3095. 

Courts. —Natives esteem it a disgrace to enter a court, Reid 2834; Lushington 4538 

-They do not, in general, like to appear in a court of justice, Baillie 3976-They 

do not object upon the ground of having to take an oath on the Ganges water, Lushington 

4533-They object to enter them at all, ib. 4533. 4538-They complain of the 

uncourteous treatment they receive from the officers, ib. 4534-Certain families are 

now exempt from the jurisdiction of the courts. Perry 2759. Of late years the practice 
has been introduced of printing and publishing the judgments of the judges in all the 

English courts, Halliday 3340-There is no digest of the Mofussil decisions published, 

Baillie 4101-All the decisions of the Europeans are now printed and published in 

English, Lushington 4608-Mode of deciding cases in the native courts of justice, 

Lushington 4467. 

See also Administration of Justice. Amendment. Appeal. Arbitration. 

Arrears. Assessors and Juries. Assistant Judge. Auxiliary Judge. Bail. 
Bar. Chief Justice of the Sudder Court. Circuits. Circular Orders. Civil 
Judge and Magistrate . Civil Procedure. Code. Collector. Costs. Depositions. 

Deputy Magistrate. Evidence. Fees. Futicah. Judge. Judicial Service. 

Judicial System. Jury System. Kazee. Law. Law Commission. Law 
Taxes. Legal Education. legislation. Lex Loci. limitation of Actions. 

Litigation. Magistrate. Native Agency. Oaths. Pergunnah Courts. 
Petty Jurisdiction. Perjury. Punchayet. Regidations. Registrar. Shells - 

tadars. Stamp Duties. Technicalities. 

Courts of the Native Princes in India. They have very little of the old hereditary rank about 
them, Halliday 3623. 

Covenanted Service. There is a covenant entered into between the civil servants who go to 

India and the Company, Trevelyan 6765-Founded upon the old commercial character 

of the Company, ib. 6766-Reasons in its favour, ib. 6767-6770-No such arrange¬ 

ments have ever been entered into with the natives, ib. 6766. 6772. Its exclusiveness is 
held out as a reward to young men to devote their lives to the Indian service, Cameron 

7388-7390-Inclination is in favour of an exclusive service, ib. 7395-A great 

inroad has been made in it, especially in the judicial department, Trevelyan 6759- 

Instances of covenanted offices held by natives, ib. 6760. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Covenanted and XJncovenanted Service. No such rule of distinction ought to^ operate to 
exclude natives from offices for which they are qualified, Trevelyan 6768-The distinc¬ 

tion might be maintained, even after the admission of natives to the Supreme Court of 

Appeal in India and to Haileybury, Cameron 7384-In respect to the emoluments of 

office, ib. 7386.- See also Civil Service. 

Cramming. Takes place for entering the East India Company’s College, but not for getting 
out of it, Campbell 3894.- See also Addis combe. Civil Service. Haileybury. 

Crannies. Are a fair specimen of the human race, superior to the Bengalee, but inferior 
to the up-country people, Trevelyan 6704. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq. Was some years ago the head of a house at Bombay, 1758 
—- — And paid some attention to the working of the packet service by the Indian navy, 

1759, 1760-The vessels are prohibited from carrying goods on private account, 1761 

- It was some hardship, 1762-But only goods of value would have been sent, 1762- 

1766-They were allowed to carry bullion, but the rate of freight was almost prohi¬ 

bitory; it was cheaper to send it by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessels, 1767 

-Does not recollect the rate of freight, 1768-Has remitted a great deal of bullion 

both ways, 1905-At about four per cent., including; all charges, 1906. Has never 

sent goods up the Indus, 1774-That trade is chiefly in the hands of Parsees and other 

natives, 1776-1780-They can do it cheaper than Europeans, 1777-The steamers 

on the Indus are supplied by the Indian navy, 1781-Has a favourable opinion of the 

officers employed upon the Indus, for energy, skill, and enterprise, 1838-The Indian 

navy has effectually put down piracy, 1782. 

Witness had several ships, 1783-Some were built at Bombay, but it answered better 

to build them in England, 1788, 1789-They sailed with a British register, 1792- 

Were manned with Lascars; native seamen, 1784-1786-Very few Chinamen, 1787 

Had never any occasion to investigate the operation of the manning clause; as seamen were 
mostly Lascars, the Act was probably exceeded, as many of them are Manilla men and 

Malays, 1793-No Arabs, 1795-Considers the Lascars as valuable as Europeans, and 

they are cheaper, 1796-1801-The country ships have a captain, from two to four officers, 

gunner and carpenter, Europeans; the rest'Lascars, Malays, or Manilla men, 1800— 

They are hired under a serang, which is objectionable, 1802-The serang is generally 

the same caste as the seamen themselves, 1807-Many Arabs are afloat in native 

vessels in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea; cannot say whether they are good seamen, 
1803-1807. 

A great many vessels have been burnt in Bombay Harbour, 1808-The majority 

were cases of incendiarism, 1809-Generally attributed to the ghat serangs, the crimps, 

1810-The reason explained, viz., to enable them to pocket the money advanced, 1811 

_A committee investigated the subject, and certain recommendations were made, sent 

up to the Supreme Government, and then lost sight of, 1813-Similar cases occurred at 

Calcutta, 1817-And a similar committee was formed, 1818. 

The packet service ought not to be continued to be performed by the Indian navy, 1823 

-As far as the public interests are concerned, has no doubt whatever upon the subject, 

1825-Before last year, the mail packets of the East India Company were the only 

vessels running between Suez and Bombay, 1830-Objections to the employment of the 

Indian navy for the purpose of carrying the mails, 1831--The service can hardly be 

said to be well performed, 1832-The accommodation is inferior to the Peninsular and 

Oriental Company’s steamers, 1833-Would rather see the service in the hands of a 

mercantile body, provided the public were secured against monopoly, 1834-At present 

there would be'no means of preventing it becoming a monopoly, 1835-At present there 

is not sufficient inducement for another company to offer its services, 1845——Witness’s 
scheme was to have the service performed alternately by the Peninsular and Oriental Com¬ 
pany and another company, 1846 - —The services of the Indian navy would be as well per¬ 
formed by Queen’s ships, 1836 -Though there may be some advantage from having a 

local force, 1837. 

The state of the internal communication is a great obstacle to obtaining a supply of 

cotton from the interior, 1851 - When railway communication is extended into the 

cotton districts, it will open an immense source of supply, and enable Indian cotton to 

compete with that of America, 1857. 1861-The expense of carriage is the principal 

drawback to Indian cotton, 1861-The quality is not so good as the American, 1859 

__Since the East India Company sent some American cotton planters into the cotton 

districts, cotton is better prepared, and a better sort is produced, 1865, 1866 -The 

American cotton gin has been introduced to a considerable extent, 1868-It is a great 

improvement upon the native machine, 18?2 Ihe churka, 1867. In a general way, 
it would be worth while for the Indian Government to borrow money for the improvement 

of the internal communication, 1873-In the long run, 1875-It would, no doubt, 

lead to a large accession of revenue, 1877. Indian cotton is decidedly inferior to the 

American cotton, 1879-But there is a very large demand for cotton of that quality, 

1881-Probably it never will supersede the American cotton, 1882-It comes to 
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Crawford , Robert Wigram, Esq. —continued. 

Bombay in all sorts of states; that from the Deccan very dirty, 1885-It is sold at 

Bombay by sample, 1886-And cleaned there, but only in a very general way, 1890 

-Cotton cultivated with care in a garden lias borne as good a price as the American, 

1893-1895-Cotton has to travel 300 or 400 miles to Bombay, 1898-And is about 

three months on the journey, 1899-A carriage road has been made over a very con¬ 

siderable portion of the distance, 1901. 

Has shared in common with others in the prejudicial effects upon commerce in general 
which the practice of making advances upon the hypothecation of goods has engendered, 

1902-The practice cannot be upon a better footing than it is, 1903-The Company 

has not suffered any inconvenience from any combination against it to lower the price of 
exchange, 1904. 

The best cotton from the Deccan comes from Oomrawatee, 1908-The best brought to 

Bombay comes from the Guzerat districts, 1909. 1924-The American experimental farms 

proved the possibility of producing a fine sample of cotton in India, 1910-1912-They have 

been abandoned, 1913. Cotton is not an uncertain crop, but it is affected by the frost very 

easily, 1915-Has heard it said that Indian cotton, properly cultivated, is better than 

American cotton cultivated in India, 1926-There are large tracts of land in the Deccan 

capable of producing good crops, but doubts if the cultivation of it could be extended in 

Guzerat, because there the cotton is in the rotation of crops, 1938.1940-Believes that the 

cotton plant is an annual plant, 1939-And that the cotton crop comes in rotation every 

second year, 1941-On an average as much cotton is sent to China as to this country, 

1916-The better sort of cotton suits the China market, 1918-The carriage of the 

cotton from Guzerat is of no account at all; it comes in boats at a very insignificant cost, 

1921-There are half-a-dozen people between the grower and the buyer, 1922- 

Europeans have not established themselves in the interior for the purpose of cultivating 

cotton in the way that the indigo planters have done, 1923-Would not wish to supplant 

the American commerce in cotton with this country; but there is room to raise a large 
quantity of cotton in India, and bring it to this country, in addition to the American, 1931 

-Any quantity that India could send of a suitable quality would be taken in this 

country, 1933-Egyptian cotton bears a higher price here than the Indian cotton, in 

consequence of being of a superior quality, 1937. 

Crime in India. Though it cannot be said to be diminishing, it is diminishing in atrocity, 
Holliday 3589. 

Criminal Law . The question is still undecided upon whom the onus rests of proving that a 

criminal is an Englishman, Lushington 4606-An outcry is raised whenever you attempt 

to bring Europeans under the jurisdiction of the Company’s courts, Hawkins 4351- 

Practically they are under no law in criminal cases, ib . 4355-The natives complain of 

the inconvenience they are put to in prosecuting; it is a grievance of a very trying 
description, Campbell 3801. 

See also Administration of Justice . Courts of Justice. # 

Cultivation of the Land. The system in the Province of Bengal is to leave it out of cultiva¬ 
tion periodically, Keane 7790-Was considerably extending in Chittagong, Torrens 8537 

-Uncultivated land was assessed on the russidee jumma on being brought under the 

plough, ib. 8525-A man wishing to bring land under cultivation would apply to the 

collector, ib. 8528-Who would give him a lease at the progressively increasing jumma, ib. 

8529-He must in many cases be guided by his subordinates, who, as a rule, are not 

untrustworthy, ib. 8534. 

Cursetjee, Mr. Ardaseer. Is chief engineer and inspector of machinery under the East India 

Company, 1670-Acting under the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian navy, 1707- 

And it is his duty to keep all the Company’s machinery in proper order, 1706-His 

family has been at the head of the dockyard for the last 150 years, 1705-His attention 

has been called to the mode in which the packet service is performed by the Indian navy, 

1673-The Company’s vessels are not so slow as stated in some of the papers, 1674,1675 

-The machinery used in India is nearly the same as that used in the Cunard and 

Collin’s Lines, 1676, 1677-In point of manufacture, but not in proportion of power 

to tonnage, 1732, 1733-No very large vessels have been added lately; two of 1,800 

tons and 700-horse power are building, 1678-The best vessels have been taken off the 

station in consequence of the Burmese war, 1679-It is an inconvenience, and complaints 

have been made, 1680, 1681-Peninsular and Oriental Company have discontinued 

running from Bombay to the Red Sea, 1681. 

Can do any repairs at Bombay, 1687-Has no time for manufacture, 1686-But 

thinks machinery could be made as cheap at Bombay as in England, 1689-Machinery 

is brought from England, 1696-Also the coals, 1691-Thinks building can be done 

somewhat cheaper at Bombay than in England, 1688-Is not aware that the Admiralty 

have discontinued building at Bombay; but great complaints have been made, 1692-1694 
-Vessels are built of the northern teak, 1697-Malabar teak is superior to Moul- 
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Cursetjec , Mr. Ardaseer —continued. 

mein, but the best is the northern from Guzerat, 1752-1753-Nothing but teak is used 

it resists the attack of ants, 1744-1746-Timber is sometimes converted for the 

Government, and sent home to be fitted, 1695-Steamers cost about 307. per ton, 

ready for sea, 1698-1702-The mere hull about 57. less, 1702-There are not many 

natives in witness’s department, 1704-But a great many English, 1712——A few 

natives in the steam machinery department are Parsees, and a great many Hindoos and 

Mussulmans, 1714-A few Chinese and Portuguese are employed as joiners, 1715,1716 

-The natives are as efficient as the Europeans, 1720-And come chiefly from Guzerat, 

and the northern part of Bombay, 1721-The number employed varies; sometimes 

above 2,000; 1722-When not" employed in dockyard, they get work as joiners, &c., 

and may be obtained in case of emergency, 1723-Witness’s father is master ship¬ 
wright, 1705. Most of the shipwrights employed are Parsees and Hindoos, 1711- 

But" not many English, 1713——Cannot depend upon merchant ships for transport 
service, 1708-Is not aware of any piracy now in the Indian seas, 1710. 

There is only one private yard at Bombay belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental 

Steam Navigation Company, 1717, 1718-Merchants used to get ships built in the 

Government yard, 1719-But not many are built at present, 1724-There is a yard 

for building them at Damaun, a Portuguese settlement; and also at Cochin, 1725. Mail 

packets start from Bombay twice a month, 1726-Recollects only one instance of 

machinery breaking in eleven years, 1727-And about half a dozen cases of putting 

back from other causes, 1728-The route varies according to the monsoon, 1729-1731. 

Packets are all wooden vessels, 1734-Some have guns; a large swivel gun, 1736, 1737 

-No screws, except one belonging jto a private company, 1735 -About five boats are 

employed in the packet service, 1739-Company has some iron vessels for river service, 

but not more than one sea-going vessel, 1738-"They are better for river service, 1741 

-But are not more free from vermin, 1742, 1743-None have been built at Bombay, 

but many have been lengthened, 1740-Poon tree is used for masts for cheapness, 1747, 

1748-The Auckland, built at Bombay, is a very good vessel, 1749. 1751-Boats sent 

up the Indus were built of teak, 1755-Of about thirty tons, and drawing thirteen inches 

water, 1756, 1757. 

Cursetjee Monackjee. Considers his opinion as fair a representation of the feelings of the 
natives as the Bombay petition, Willoughby 3167. 

Customs Duties . Effect of the export and import duties upon the manufactures of India, 

French 9023-Would not increase the import duties for encouraging manufactures in 

India, ib. 9024. 

D. 

Dacca . Has become very unhealthy of late years. Wise 5310-From want of cleanliness 

and drainage, and from the approach of the jungle, ib. 5310-5314-Population has 

much decreased, ib . 5310-5314-The manufactures have fallen almost to nothing, ib . 5317 

-Legacy left by Mr. Mitford for the benefit of the people has been frittered away, 

ib. 5412-5414-Cultivation of cotton in the neighbourhood is very small now, ib. 5330 

-American cotton answered very well in.a garden, ib. 5340, 5341-Dacca cotton 

fetches threepence halfpenny a pound in Dacca, ib. 5320. 5322-It is a long cotton, ib. 

5323-And that grown in the immediate neighbourhood of Dacca is very soft, ib. 5333 

-Estates in Dacca are a good deal divided, but in the adjoining districts are very large, ib. 

5420-Some are worth 60,000/. a year, ib. 5421-Portions are let out in farms 

at rents, ib. 5425-They are generally in a high state of cultivation, ib. 5427-There 

was a great desire to learn English in the Dacca district, and why, ib. 7017. 

See also Cotton. Education. 

Dacca College. Principles upon which it was established, Wise 7009-Was formed from 

the Education Fund, and is supported by Government, ib. 7011-Class of students, 

ib. 7013-Education was confined to vernacular and English, ib. 7010. 

Dacoits. Dacoitee, or gang robbery, is very prevalent in the Bombay Presidency, 

Willoughby 3134-Is as numerous as ever in the Lower Provinces, in the immediate 

neighbourhood of Calcutta more numerous, Halliclay 3589-It is now merely robbery, 

with a show of violence, ib. -Calcutta itself is known to be a nest of Dacoits, ib. 3591 

-Until about eighteen months ago, the country around Calcutta was overrun with 

them, Marshman 5179-Government appointed a commission for their suppression, ib. 

5180-Difficulties in the way of putting them down, ib. 5182-Mahomedans had 

the same difficulty, ib. 5183--Statement of the means employed for their suppression, 

ib. 5184-Government, last year, adopted the suggestion of Warren Hastings in 1772, 

ib . _Were very seldom laid hold of, Macphersott 8664-Description of the way in 

which a dacoitv is perpetrated, ib. 8675-River dacoities were very frequent; the guard- 

boats were very inefficient; is at a loss to suggest a remedy, and why, ib. 8684. 

See also Police. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Deccan Sheep and Horses. Attempts to improve the breed have failed, Thornton 7542. 

Declaration. Reasons for substituting a declaration in lieu of an oath by Act 5 of 1840, 

Lushington 4480 et seq. 4533; Holliday 4528-The change has been detrimental to the 

objects of justice, Lushington 4483-But the judges, European as well as native, when 

consulted, did not think it necessary to re-introduce the oath, ih. 4483. 

Delhi. Delhi College may be supported partly by private endowment, but Government 

contribute largely to it, Thornton 6008-English college at Delhi, when and how 

established, Trevelyan 6594. 

Delhi Family . Has produced several accomplished ladies, Trevelyan 6839. 

Depositions. In India, it is perfectly legal to have them taken in the absence of the jud^e, 

Lushington 4441-How taken, ih. 4442-Would be a great improvement if they were 

taken orally, ih. 

Deputy Collector. The office has answered very well, Holliday 3729-He has to exercise 

much discretion, ih. 3730, 3731. 

Deputy Magistrates. Is a new grade of judicial office recently created in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, Willoughby 3030-Pilled by uncovenanted servants, ih. 3036. 3037-Have 

been of use, Wise 5299-There are not so many natives as there ought to be ; the office 

should laiely be given to Europeans, Halliday 3721. When Europeans, they are uncove¬ 
nanted servants, Wise 5300-The natives are selected from various classes, ih. 5301- 

aoTJ ^ a o7 eS employed ’ well qualified, and who may be depended upon, Haivkins 

7 r - tv/t he natlv . e de P ut y magistrates have not answered so well as the European, 

Wise o299—-May exercise all the power of a magistrate, or any amount of power confided 

to them by him, Halliday 3727-Has been very much satisfied with the mode in which 

they have exercised their powers, ih. 3728-But reducing their intended salary created 

disappointment, and impeded the operation of the measure very much, ih. 3725-Would 

recommend appointing deputy magistrates having small local divisions for carrying on the 
primary duties of the police, Hawkins 4387.- See also Civil Service. 

Devil-worship. Is connected with very sensual and with very cruel rites. Duff 6169. 

Diminution of Allowances. Was very little discussed in the press, while the press was free, 
Trevelyan 6662. 

Direct Appointments. Within the last two years, the nominees are required to pass an 

examination as in the Queen’s service, Abbott 5641—5643-But it is not much more 

strict than the Addiscombe preliminary examination, ih. 5694-Por which reason, and 

on the ground of expense, many prefer these appointments, ih. 5695-But it does not 

necessarily follow that a less qualified class obtain commissions, ih. 5696-Cannot tell 

proportion of direct appointments in the Indian service, ih. 5697-Age up to which the 

nominees may g° out, ih. 5732, 5733-Objections to direct appointments, Trevelyan 

6918 --Thought the direct artillery appointments a bad arrangement, Pasley 5765- 

Was obliged to examine the nominees more leniently, 5677. 

Dissimulation. Is often unconsciously fostered in the missionary establishments, Trevelyan 

District Dawks. Have been made available for the public in the North-western Provinces; 
Lord Dalhousie has paid particular attention to the establishment of them, Marshman 6565 . 

Dockyards : 

There is a small yard for the Bengal marine at Kiddepore, Melvill, J. C. 1450_ 

Preference is given to building in India; though the absolute expense in the first instance 
may be larger, the ships last longer, ih. 1487-The rate of building at Bombay is hio-h 

Dockyard Bombay* Building at Bombay is cheaper than in England, Cursetjee 1688- 

About 30/. per ton ready for sea; the mere hull about 51. less, ih. 1698. 1703_Otaer- 

vations on the expense of building for the Royal navy in the Bombay yard, ih 1692-1694 

-Most of the shipwrights are Parsees or Hindoos, ih. 1711-Not many English ih. 

171 i 2 1 — 1The number of men employed varies, sometimes above 2,000 ; the establishment 

could be increased quickly in the event of an emergency, ih. 1722, 1723_There is no 

private yard at Bombay, except one belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Company, ih. 1717-Merchant vessels used to be built in the Government yard, ih. 

1 1 19 But not many are built at present, ih. 1724-There is a private yard at Damaun ; 

and a very fine yard at Cochin, ih. 1725. 

See also Indian Navy. Machinery. Steam. 

Dominion in India. Was placed on its proper foundation by the recognition of the great 
principle that India is to be governed for the benefit of the Indians, Trevelyan 6649. 

Drunkenness. Has much diminished among the European soldiers, Alexander 1218-Seems 

to be on the increase among the natives, ih. 1230-Spirit drinking is fast spreading 
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Drunkenness —continued. 

among the natives; number of courts-martial for drunkenness in the Madras army, 1843 to 
1847 * Alexander 1232-Drunkenness increases as you approach a cantonment or Eu¬ 
ropean society, ib. 1224-Has been checked by the sale of beer to the European troops 

by the Company, ib. 1227-- See also Abkary 

Dubashees. Are native lawyers who obtain a livelihood by promoting litigation, Willoughby 
3052. 

Duff, Rev. Alexander, D. D. Has resided chiefly in India since 1829; 4132-Originally 

went out as a missionary, 4133-Was continually among the natives, 4135 And 

greatly mixed up with them in various ameliorative proceedings, ib .——Is best 
acquainted with Bengal, 4136. The four great systems of law administered in Bengal 

explained, 4138-The most reasonable way to put an end to the confusion caused, would 

be to institute a simple code of law, criminal as well as civil, 4139--Observations upon 

the translation of such a code, 4140-4142-The use of the English language is advanc¬ 
ing with very great rapidity in Bengal, 4143-And under proper management ought to 

be of the first importance to the people, 4144,4145-1 ranslations into the Indian 

languages of some of the most valuable European works would be very advantageous, 4146. 

Should say decidedly that in the English schools, even beyond the Presidencies, the 
majority of the pupils are of a high class according to Indian notions ; they are^ of good 
caste and reputation, though not the children of Zemindars or Rajahs, 4149 - They are 

of all descriptions, 4151-The class of boys attending the school at Agra is of a very 

mixed and miscellaneous character, 4153-Does not think that any general inducement 

could at present be held out with a view to influencing the Zemindars and Rajahs to send 

their children to English schools, 4154-A great deal depends upon the resident 

functionaries, ib. Is of opinion that the result, for good or for evil, of the acquisition of 
the English language by the natives, depends upon the use they are led to make of it, 4156 

-It is capable of being turned to great good or great evil, according to the subjects 

taught, and the use which is made of it, 4161. 

The native judges established under Lord W. Bentinck’s system acquit themselves greatly 

to their credit, 4158-The natives have shown great aptitude for the judicial office, 4163 

-The want of legal training is the great deficiency in the native judges, 4164——Would 

establish in Calcutta and one or two other places permanent law lectureships, which could 

be attended by all candidates for the judicial office, ib. -In our legislation for India, the 

principle has been to consult the peculiarities of the people of India as far as possible, 4166. 

Complaints have been made of changes in the law ; observations upon the law of inherit¬ 
ance, 4167-Considers that in altering the law the Government has done nothing but 

what it was warranted in doing, ib. -Never could ascertain whether proselytes under the 

Mahomedan sway forfeited their inheritance, 4174-The conclusion would be against it, 

4177 -Toleration in matters of religion varied greatly with the Emperors, 4178. 

The East Indians, or half castes, in various ways have had not a little to complain of, 

4182-They are looked down upon; but have made great efforts to improve themselves, 

and have been highly spoken of by those under whom they have served, 4183-Lord 

Metcalfe’s opinion of them, ib. -Of late years they have been getting; more into public 

offices; their condition is a rising condition, 4187-Their residence is very much con¬ 
fined to the Presidencies, 4192-In the interior they do not abound much, 4195 

Taking the Hindoos as a body, hit>h and low together, the East Indians will bear com¬ 
parison with them, 4196-In the schools, from their training and education as Christians, 

they exhibit on the whole a higher style of character, 4198-Nominally and professedly 

they are almost all Christians, 4200. 

Suo-o-estions for the improvement of the judicial system in India, 4203. 4207—— 
Is in favour of the revenue department as affording a good training for the judicial 

service, 4204-No real organic or radical changes are required, but the system 

is capable of much improvement, 4207-What is required is not a series of organic 

changes, but of wisely reformative measures, ib. -Nature of. the collectors duties, 

4208^_The bringing the European to act on the same bench with,, and in concurrence 

with, the native, would tend to afford the best species of judicial training, 4209, 

4210-And a race of natives is now rising up who would have an opinion ot their 

own, 4212, 4213-The union of the Sudder and the Supreme Court would be most 

desirable, if there was one code, civil and criminal, for the whole of India, 4211 — 

Suggestions with a view to obtaining the co-operation of the zemindars; and also the 
opinion of the natives upon draft laws, 4213. 

The natives appointed to revenue and judicial offices are generally of good caste, 4214, 

4215 _Would be guided by the sta;te of popular feeling in the locality in respect to 

appointing men of low caste to the judicial office, 4216-Should say that vakeels are 

the last class who ought to be appointed judges, 4218--But if the salaries of the native 

fudges were increased, and a fair system of promotion instituted, the superior class o 
vakeels would be ready to enter the judicial service, 4220-Evidence as to the corrupt¬ 
ness of the vakeels and the causes operating to prevent its discovery, 4221-4224-It is 

more easily detected by a native judge than by a European, 4225. 












































Duff\ Rev. Alexander, D.D. —continued. 

Instances of oppression and corruption on the part of the Darogah, 4225-4229-- 

A military police properly organised would be a great boon in the present state of Bengal, 

4230-For years there has been neither law nor justice for the people of Bengal, arising 

from the executive being almost wholly in the hands of natives, as described, 4231- 

System is capable of amendment, ib. -Policemen, how selected, 4232-Number and 

character of the village police in Bengal, 4234. 

Government should, as soon as possible, break up the system altogether, 4235- 

Suggestions for the improvement of the police in Bengal, 4236-The expense of the 

village police in Bengal, 4257-At present it would be difficult to make the Chow- 

keydary system the foundation of a system of police, 4237-The abuses complained of 

arise from the mistaken system which has been pursued, 4238-4240. 

The permanent settlement was made with the very best motive and intention, 4241-- 

As regards general security and protection on the part of Government, all things are 
better in our territories than in native states, 4244-The zemindaries should be sur¬ 
veyed and their boundaries defined with accuracy; it would diminish litigation, ib. - 

Beneficial effect of the recent survey in the North-west Provinces, 4245-Causes which 

have tended to render Bengal worse than the other provinces, 4247-4252-Observa¬ 

tions upon the influence of Hindooism upon the character, 4254-4256. 4271-4278. 

Remarks upon prison discipline; objections to the system of out-door labour, 4261- 

4263 -Hitherto very little has been done in improving prison discipline in Bengal, 

4264 -The messing system has not worked well, 4263-Objection to it, 4264 

-There is no system in the gaols having in view the reformation of the prisoners, 

4269-Difficulties in the way, 4270-4275-The whole state of native society 

in Bengal is rotten to the core, 4277-With regard to Europeans, the Marriage 

Act in the main has given satisfaction, 4279-Objections to it as applicable to the 

natives, ib. -It has subjected them to fresh grievances, 4280-And in respect to 

divorce a speedy remedy is loudly demanded, 4281. 

[Second Examination.]-—Information upon the subject of education in Bengal was in a 
very unsatisfactory state until it was taken up by Lord William Bentinck, who, in 1835, 

appointed Mr. W. Adam a special commissioner to inquire into the subject, 6057- 

IIow Mr. Adam proceeded in his inquiries, 6058 et seq. -Result proved not only that it 

was very deficient in quantity, but that to a great extent it was exercising a vitiating 

influence, 6062-Objections to the system of education in the native schools, 6062- 

6067-The objections are almost equally as applicable to the Mahomedan as to the 

Hindoo schools, 6085-The learned schools of the Mahomedans are very much akin to 

the Sanscrit schools of the Hindoos, ib. -Schoolmasters’ wages are about one rupee 

and a half a month in the Mofussil; in Tirhoot the average is the lowest, 6069-6071- 

The highest average pay is about four rupees and a half a month in Moorshedabad, 6073 
-The average salary is about three rupees a month, 6075. 

There is no connexion between the elementary and the learned schools in India, 6072 

-Proportion of the instructed population in Bengal and Behar, 6076-And in the 

North-western Provinces, 6080-The education in the North-western Provinces is very 

much of the same description as in Bengal, 6081-At Bombay the attempts to ascertain 

the state of indigenous education are not of the same satisfactory nature as in Bengal 

and Agra, 6086--Mr. Elphinstone’s minute of December 1823 did not call for statistical 

returns, 2*5.——Such returns have been attempted, ib. -At Madras Sir Thomas Munro 

ordered inquiries to be made; but no attempts have been made since his time, ib. 

Operations of the British Government with regard to native education, 6087. 6094 

--State of the Sanscrit College at Benares, 6087-6091-There was great difficulty in 

introducing English literature, 6091—-The repugnance to English was manifested long 

before Lord W. Bentinck’s attempt in 1835’; 6093-In the Sanscrit College, at Calcutta, 

the attempt partially succeeded more than twenty years ago, ib. -Number of Hindoo 

and Persian schools at Muttra and Brindahun, 6095—-English education was in a 

manner forced upon Government, 6098—— Origin of the English system of education in 

Bengal; Hindoo College at Calcutta opened in 1817, ib. -The help of Government 

was first afforded in 1823; 6099--Views of Government were at first somewhat pecu¬ 
liar and contracted, ib. -Progress of the college; antagonism between English litera¬ 

ture and science and Hindooism, and the effect of the system of education upon the latter 
explained, 6099-6102-The young men became, in fact, avowed Atheists, 6101. 

Effect of lectures and discussions undertaken to counteract the evil effects of the 
Government system of education at the Hindoo College, 6102-Since then other educa¬ 

tional institutions have sprung up, conveying a religious knowledge along with a secular 
education, so that the infidelizing effects of the Hindoo College have not been so palpably 
developed as formerly, 6115-6118. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s Resolutions, in March 1835, were intended to end the controversy 
which had arisen between those in favour of the system of introducing European litera¬ 
ture and science, by means of translations into the Oriental languages, and those in favour 

of the English language being used as the medium for that purpose, 6107;-Object 

and nature of Lord W. Bentinck’s Resolution of March 1835 explained, 6107-Lord 
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Duff, Rev . Alexander , D. D. —continued. 

Auckland’s minute, dated Simla, 1839, whilst upholding all Lord W. Bentinck had done 
with a view to the encouragement of English literature, abrogated so much of his resolu¬ 
tion as went to the ultimate abolition of the Oriental system, which it restored, 6108, 

6109-The object of Lord Hardinge’s resolution, of 10th of October 1844, was to 

encourage all well-constituted and well-conducted educational establishments, 6111- 

Many of the Government students availed themselves of it, 6112-But not students 

from non-Government institutions; the reason of this explained, ib. -Objections to the 

plan of the Council of Education, with reference to Lord Hardinge’s minute, ib. - 

The resolution has practically been a dead letter as respects all but the Government 
institutions 6113. 

The Medical College at Calcutta may in many respects be said to be the most remarkable 
and useful institution which the Government has ever set up; it has been triumphantly 
successful, 6114-There is one at Madras, on a smaller scale, and another at Bombay, ib. 

Objects of and course of proceeding in the educational institutions on Christian prin¬ 
ciples explained, 6118-6121-There is very great readiness, on the part of the natives, 

to avail themselves of the institution, 6122-They are of the higher class as to caste; 

but the institution is open to all who chose to come, 6126-Effect of the institution in 

making converts, 6124, 6125. 6148-But for the Act passed in 1850, all converts, 

according to Hindoo law, would have forfeited their property, 6127-As being unable 

to perform the funeral ceremonies of deceased parents and ancestors, which involves 
forfeiture whether they actually and formally renounce their religion or not, 6127-6131 

-The Act protects liberty of conscience, whatever the religious faith may be, or 

whether there be any definite religious faith at all, 6132, 6133-Never heard much 

complaint of the law out of Calcutta, 6136-The fact is, at all the Presidencies there 

is a class of restless, discontented natives, 6137, 6138. In the institutions referred to 

no regular class fee is paid, but the scholars pay for the books, &c., 6140-The secular 

learning is no doubt one great inducement to them to come, 6141-They seldom have 

any antecedent objection to reading the Bible, ib. -They object to nothing which is 

matter of speculation, and does not touch caste, 6142-The receiving of Christian 

instruction is imperative in mission schools throughout India, 6144-Some of the Go¬ 

vernment chaplains have taught the natives with great success, 6145. 

With regard to conversions, a distinction must be drawn between two sets of mis¬ 
sion agencies; the one educational, the other the ordinary method of itineracy among 
the villagers ; the latter has been most successful at Kishnagur, in Bengal, and 
Tinnevelly, in Madras; in the former more success has been realised at Calcutta 

than elsewhere, 6150-Converts from among the Mahomedans are not by any 

means so numerous as from among the Hindoos, 6154-They do not attend the 

schools anywhere so freely as the Hindoos; at Calcutta very few indeed attend, 6156 
——They acknowledge the Old Testament in some loose sense, but not in the same 

sense as they acknowledge the Koran, 6158-Amongst the high caste converts has 

never known a case in which it could be alleged that a mercenary motive was at work ; 

instances to the contrary, 6159, 6160-But there is not the same guarantee at the 

outset among the low castes, 6161-There is nothing to prevent a converted native 

retaining his Government appointment, 6163-Difficulties often arise from the Hindoo 

law in the case of married converts, 6180-The real difficulty is to ascertain the mind 

of the wife; as a general rule, she prefers remaining with her husband, 6180-6183- 

The case has not occurred in Bengal of a convert having been lawfully married to two 
wives before his conversion, 6184. 

Is pretty well acquainted with the prevailing state of things at Tinnevelly, 6164- 

Description of the class of people there, 6165. 6167-There are very few Brahmins, 

6166-How the conversions in the district have been effected, 6168-The inhabitants 

are devil worshippers, 6165-Which is connected with very sensual and very cruel rites, 

6169. Sawyerpuram Institution belongs to the Propagation Society, 6171-Under Mr. 

Pope the course of tuition and discipline was too rigorous, 6172-Many of the boys were 

withdrawn, ib. -But the numbers have increased since he has left for England, 6175 

-It was designed for the children of Christian parents, 6177-The Church of 

England Propagation Society institutions in Tinnevelly have been established for the same 
object; our institutions are for the children of heathen parents, with an immediate view to 
conversion, 6178. 

Upon the question whether, in the first instance, attention should be especially given to 
a few higher institutions, or whether the attempt should be made to instruct the masses 
through the agency of vernacular schools, is of opinion that a combination of the two in due 
measure and proportion would be the most effectual means of diffusing real knowledge 

throughout the land, 6179-Generally speaking, the teaching in missionary schools has 

not caused infidelity, 6186. 

Operation of the Marriage Act with regard to Hindoos; its tendency in a state of society 
like the natives of India is to produce incalculable evils; it cannot be too speedily altered; 
its bearing upon the subject of divorce tends to encourage immorality, and to subvert the 

scriptural discipline in the native churches, 6185-The law requires alteration with 

respect to legal age and divorce, ib. 
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[Third Examination.]—Hands in a programme of the public examination of the institu¬ 
tion at Calcutta in 1841; 6187. See App. (I.)--With regard to the indirect effect of a 

system of vernacular education in promoting a knowledge of the English language, though 
its tendency would be in that direction, does not think that the initial establishment of such 
a system would speedily create that strong and marked tendency one might be apt to 

expect, 6188-6193-Is of opinion that a combination of the English system with the 

vernacular system would carry out the object best, 6194-Objections to adopting either 

system apart from the other, ib. -The two ought to be combined even in the higher 

English institutions, 6195-Considers the advocates of an exclusively English, or an 

exclusively vernacular system, equally wrong, ib. -All material improvements exert an 

auxiliary influence in connexion with our educational agencies, 6196. 

Has always been connected with the literary and religious department of the press while 

in India, 6197-Was sole responsible editor of the Calcutta Review for several years, 

ib. -All contributors, with one exception, rendered their services gratuitously, ib. 

——The article on “ The Zemindar and Ryot” was written by a native of India, 6198 

—-—Not a Brahmin, but of good caste; connected with a zemindary family, 6199- 

His character, 6226-The article was written about the end of 1846; 6202-As 

editor, had to weigh its varied statements, and believes that it was in the main a true 

description of the great mass of the Bengal ryots, 6201-The exactions or abwabs, 

referred to in the article, were abolished by Lord Cornwallis at the time of the perpetual 
settlement; it is contrary to law to exact them, and the fault does not lie at the door of 

the British Government, but simply and directly at that of the zemindars, 6203-6206- 

Causes of the distressed condition of the ryots, 6207-The abwabs constitute only one of 

the concurrent causes, ib. -There is scarcely any way of bringing the authors of them to 

account, 6208-Want of energy on the part of the ryots prevents the Government from 

giving them relief, 6209, 6210. 6214-If the intentions of the Government were 

carried out, their condition would be very different from what it is, 6210-Believes that 

the abolition of the stamp upon petitions would tend very much to the relief of the ryot, 
6211--Rent by law ought to be estimated according to the local rate; but notwith¬ 

standing the enactments for the purpose of protecting the ryots, the zemindars act as they 

please in imposing rent, 6212-6215-The illegal exactions or abwabs are levied over 

and above the amount of the rent, 6213. 6215-Every opportunity is taken to make 

them ; occasions upon which they are made, 6216-6218. 

The amount of literary and scientific knowledge acquired by the more advanced natives 
is really very considerable indeed, 6220——Such as would do credit to young men of the 

same age in any institution in Great Britain, ib. -The native newspaper press in Bengal 

is of very recent origin, 6221-It has been gradually improving in its literary character 

and extent of information, ib. -The average number of papers of late years in Calcutta 

has been from sixteen to twenty, ib. -Their circulation as yet is but limited, ib. 

-Some of them deal very sharply with European politics, 6222-Objectionable nature 

of some of their]translations, 6223-They circulate a good deal about the Sudder stations, 

and more or less among the zemindary families and their agents in the Mofussil, 6224- 

They sometimes make comparisons between our rule and that of the Mahomedans and other 
native princes with no very friendly feeling towards our Government, 6228. 

The effect of education on the morals of the natives depends upon its nature; if merely 

secular, it is not satisfactory, 6229-If thoroughly Christian, it has a decided tendency 

to improve them in all respects, 6230-At present there are buj few qualified for the 

higher posts of administration, 6231-But, if the higher posts were fairly open to them, 

natives would ultimately be found fit to occupy any post, even the highest, 6232-There is 

no regular mode of acquiring a knowledge of the tenures in India; the subject is very com¬ 
plex, 6234-There is no regular way of becoming acquainted with the law of India 

beyond the lectures in Haileybury, 6235-The Government regulations are immensely 

voluminous, 6237-And there is great difficulty from the corrupt and conflicting nature 

of native testimony, 6239. 

Statement of the results of the missions in India, 6241, 6242-The half castes of 

late years have been decidedly rising, and making great and very successful efforts to edu¬ 
cate themselves, 6244-The Parental Academy at Calcutta, wholly supported by them¬ 

selves, is one of the most efficient and best conducted educational seminaries in India, ib. 

-Has heard them spoken of as well fitted for civil office, 6245--If the opportunity 

were properly afforded, they would be found equal in point of qualification to the average 

of covenanted civil servants, 6246-With a view to the further extension of education, 

considers that the wisest policy would be to fall back upon Lord W. Bentinck’s resolutions 
of March 1835; 6247-Suggestions upon the subject, 6247-6254. 

Approves of the recommendation of Lord Tweeddale's minute of August 1846, for 

allowing the Bible to be introduced as a class book, 6247-Hands in extracts from the 

Madras press in its favour, 6247, 6248-With regard to Government assistance, would 

recommend applying to India the principle upon which the British Government acts here 

in distributing its educational funds, 6249-6251-By the plan proposed, the endowments 

or fixed grants of the Oriental colleges would be, subject to existing interests, transferred 
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-Does not think that it would be a 


Duff, Rev. Alexander, D. D. continued. 

to the support of useful institutions, 6253—6259- 
violation of any Government pledge, 6261. 

With respect to the ultimate result to our Government of improved education amongst 
the Hindoos, considers high English education without religion, as a blind, short-sighted, 
suicidal policy-, but if combined with Christian knowledge and Christian influence, would 
only be the means of perpetuating and consolidating the British Empire in India for 
vears to come 6263——The former would accelerate, the latter retard the progress of 

separation, 6264-The withdrawal of our controlling power, in the present circumstances 

of India, would be the signal for universal anarchy, 6265-And nothing should be done 

tending thereto, 6266—-Does not fear such a result from education, if wisely and t.me- 
ously combined with Christianity, 6267. 

Duff’s Dr., School. Is one of the most successful missionary schools, Wise^ 7067——Is 
generally considered as the best, Bird 7108-—Comparison between it and the Hindoo 

College ^ Wise 7067-Many go to him after leaving the latter. Bird 7118 The 

difference between his system and that of the Government, is, he employs the Bible as a 
class book, in the Government schools it is merely used as a book of reference,^ 
7069 _His system differs from that of the missionary schools in general, Bird 7108. 


E. 

East, Sir Edward Hyde. Letters addressed by him to Mr. Harrington, explanatory of the 
origin of the Government schools. Bird /097. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment in India. Must be increased in proportion to the wants of the 

people, both European and native, Bird 7156-It is very liberal; but as we enlarge our 

territory, our wants increase, ib. 7158. 

See also Bishops. Chaplains. 

Education : 

Progress of Education in India generally. 

Proceedings of the Board of Education. 7 . 

Effect of Lord W. Bentinclds Resolution of 1835, and Resolutions subsequent 

Remarks upon the Government System, and Suggestions as to the best Plan for 

extending Education. _ __ . 

English Education, its Origin, and how regarded by the Natives. 

Its Effect upon our Government in India. 

Upon the Native Character. 

Upon the Native Religion. 

Evidence as to the Desire for Education among the Natives. 

Effect of an Educational Test as a Qualification for Office. 

Remarks upon Vernacular Education. 

Remarks upon Native Education. 

Educational Grants. 

Schools and Colleges: 

Schools in General. 

Government Schools and Colleges. 

Vernacular and Village Schools. 

Oriental Institutions. 

Remarks on the Educational Service. 

Papers laid before the Committee. 

Education in India, generally. -Information upon the subject of education among the 
natives was very imperfect until Lord William Bentmck took t he subject up, uff > 

When education was first commenced under the auspices of the Government, it was found 
that a considerable degree of indigenous education has always existed m the country, 

Perm 5882-But it was very low indeed in the Lower Piovmces of Ben al, 

Thornton 6024-A certain amount of education was very widely spread through the 

country when we took possession of India, Keane 7901 —Might be united with our 
svsten/if entered upon by Government as it ought to have been, ib. 7903——The early 
XmpM to spread education iverc not favourably received. Perry 5882—'The number 
of pupils in the Government schools of the Bombay Presidency in 1802. was 13,7 , 

ib 5884-5886_Education was first attempted under. Government auspices by Lord 

Minto in 1811, ib. 5898-His minute in 1811 pointed out the decay of native 

literature, and suggested means for maintaining it. Duff 6094 -Up to that time the 
educational views of Government were merely for the purposes of administration, , Perry 

5898_There are sixty-five vernacular missionary schools in Bombay, ib. 5934—— 

Missionary schools exist in many parts where no Government schools have been csta- 
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Education — Education in India, generally —continued. 

Wished, Perry 5940-They go to every eligible station and open schools, ib. -Education 

in India is of very recent origin; previous to 1823 there were only two Government esta¬ 
blishments in India; in 1834 there may have been fourteen, and now there are fifty-nine 
European colleges and schools, independently of the vernacular schools, Thornton 5967 

-With about 10,000 students, ib. 5968-There are between 300 and 400 vernacular 

schools, with about 17,000 pupils, ib. 5970-The central colleges amount to about four¬ 
teen or fifteen, ib. 5989-The Government contribution has increased gradually from 

1823, when 10,000/. was granted; now, independently of college fees, &c., it is between 
70,000/. and 80,000/., ib. 6005——On the whole, there are more schools now than there 

ever were before, ib. 6023-The Council of Education did not attempt to recover the 

arrears of rupees appropriated under the Charter Act of 1813, Cameron 7404. 

Education was opposed by the ruling authorities in this country down to the year 

1813, Marshman 6389-The state of learning in India is very much what existed in 

Europe before the invention of printing, Duff 6067-Efforts of the British Govern¬ 
ment in connexion with native education, ib. 6087-6099. 6107-6115-Statement of the 

progress made in education down to the present time, Trevelyan 6592-Statement 

of the progress and state of education in the Provinces of Bengal and Agra, Marshman 

6389, 6390-In the North-western Provinces is much of the same nature as it is in 

Bengal, Duff § 081-Result of the proceedings adopted by the Government in Bengal 

and Agra, Trevelyan 6625——Was first promoted in Bombay by Mr. Elphinstone, Perry 

2586--Sketch of the progress of education in the Madras Presidency, Norton 6272- 

Statement of the educational institutions in Bengal and in the North-western Provinces, 

Wilson 7207-And at Bombay, ib. 7267-Amount of funds available at Bombay, 

ib. 7269-There is sufficient provision for the education of poor European children 

in Bombay, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8100-The Protestant College at Madras has 

never been assisted by Government; the funds are lying idle, Keane 8022-Amount 

of such funds, ib. -Government has made no provision for the education of the East 

Indian population, though memorailised by them on the subject; a sum of 120,000 rupees, 
with promised annual subscriptions to the extent of 8,000 rupees, for a Protestant college, 

has been lying idle since 1847, for want of Government assistance, Tucker 8344- 

Grounds upon which the East Indians applied to Government for assistance, ib. 8346 
et seq. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Education .—Statement of the measures taken by the 
Bengal Committee of Education since its establishment in 1823 down to Lord William 
Bentinck’s resolution in 1835, Trevelyan 6592-6597-And of their proceedings subse¬ 
quently to Lord W. Bentinck’s resolution, ib. 6598-6602-Objections to their pro¬ 
ceedings; the whole plan has given great dissatisfaction, Duff 6112-And they appear 

at last to have admitted the objections to their plan, ib. -Have neutralised the effect 

of Lord Hardinge’s educational order by their test of examination, Duff f 112, 6113; 

Marshman 6452-Institutions under their direction, Wilson 7197-—Principles upon 

which the committee proceeded, ib. 7199-Their views upon the subject of vernacular 

education, Marshman 6482-They do not regard it as a matter of any immediate im¬ 
portance, ib. -Rejected an Ordoo version of the Life of Christ, written with a view to 

conversion, Cameron 7409-The Board established by Lord Tweeddale was abolished, 

because it had‘no native co-operation, and because its object was to introduce religious 
instruction, Norton 6372. 

Effect of Lord W. Bentinck! s Resolution of 1835, and Resolutions subsequent thereto. — 
Change in the system of education effected by Lord William Bentinck’s resolution in 1835 

described; design of the resolution. Duff 6107-Extent of the counterchange effected by 

Lord Auckland’s minute, dated Simla, 1839, ib. 6108-Object of the controversy on the 

subject-matter of superior education in India was decided by Lord William Bentinck’s 

resolution of 1835, Trevelyan 6595-An attempt was made to set it aside when Sir 

Charles Metcalfe was Governor-General, but he confirmed it, and Lord Auckland also 

approved of it, ib. 6625-Object of Lord Hardinge’s resolution of the 10th October 

1844, Duff 6111-The Oriental scheme of education was abolished in 1835 by Lord 

William Bentinck, Thornton 6029-Everything went on very cordially and happily, 

and great progress was made in all directions until Lord William Bentinck s order of 

1835, Wilson 7235-With that order originated the contest as to the most advisable 

means of extending native education, ib. -Objections to Lord William Bentinck’s plan, 

ib. -Mistake of the advocates of the English system exclusively is, that they know 

nothing of the country; they only know the large towns where English is of use, and is 
effectively cultivated, ib. 7240. 

Remarks upon the Government System , and Suggestions as to the best plan for extending ^Edu¬ 
cation. —Statement of the progress made in educating the natives, Trevelyan 6592. 6625 

Opinion of the Court of Directors upon the subject in 1830, ib. 6725-Without a proper 

system the eighty-seventh clause of the last Charter Act will be a mere mockery, ib. 6753 
-The Government scheme is to advance the progress of civilisation by the. diffusion of 
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useful knowledge; that of the missionary institutions to convert the natives to Chris¬ 
tianity, Trevelyan 6804-Reasons in its favour, ib. 6804-The system adopted by the 

Committee of Education in England is well suited to India, and it might be transferred to 

India almost without alteration, ib. 6643-The ruling principle ought to be to give the 

best education which, on a sound view, our fellow-subjects are willing to receive, but all 

is imperfect which is not based on Christian instruction, ib. 6853-To give an English 

education without religion is a blind, short-sighted, suicidal policy. Duff 6263, 6264- 

The position of the Government in regard to education is that of neutrality, Keane 7908 

-Though neutrality is not really possible, ib. 7909--A combination of the higher 

institutions with the vernacular schools would be the most effectual means of diffusing 

real knowledge throughout the land, ib. 6179-A judicious and proportional combination 

of the English and vernacular systems will answer best; objections to adopting either 
exclusively, ib. 6194, 6195-Suggestions with a view to the further extension of educa¬ 
tion in India, ib. 6247-The wisest plan would be to fall back upon Lord William 

Bentinck’s resolution, ib. -Would suggest a Board of instruction with general and 

very wide powers, though a secretary in the educational department would be better, 
Norton 6332. 

The object of the Government has been the formation of a vernacular literature, and 
therefore to educate a certain number to a very high standard in European literature and 
science, and send them out among their countrymen to transmit their new knowledge to 

the community through the vernacular language, ib. 5996. 6015-Also to fit them to hold 

higher offices, ib. 5999-But a connecting link is wanting between the educational and 

other departments of Government for that purpose, ib. 

The Government plan of education is highly efficiently carried out, Keane 7874-Is 

of opinion that the enforced uniformity of system in the different Presidencies hinders 

improvement, ib. 7910-The Calcutta system has not the confidence of the civilians 

and the people in general in India; it was the English national system imported into 

India, ib. 7911-Effect of allowing the different Presidencies to act independently, ib. 

-Opinion that the system of village vernacular schools with large provincial schools, 

and a lower standard of English literature, is preferable to any other, ib. -The Madras 

system has hitherto shown nothing; their funds have been accumulating to the amount of 

1,000,000/., with an income of 10,0007. a year, ib. 7912-Plan proposed by the present 

Government of Madras explained, ib. 7916-For the masses it would not be wise to go 

beyond vernacular education, giving an English education when it is required, and where 
there is an opening; would give an English education in the principal collectorates, and at 

the Presidencies, Tucker 8306-Would leave the question of the conditions of education 

to the several Presidencies, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8402. 

English Education , its Origin , and how regarded by the Natives. —Origin of the system 

explained. Duff 6098-Objections to adopting it apart from the vernacular education, 

ib. 6194-Morally speaking, it generally produces a better class of men for the judicial 

department, than the native colleges, Wilson 7215-That given in the schools in the 

provinces is not of the highest order, ib. 7207-It has a tendency to cause indifference 

to caste, Cameron 7375-There is a great desire for English education, especially at 

the Presidency seats and large towns in the interior, Duff 6141. English is compara¬ 
tively of no value beyond the Presidencies and large towns, Wilson 7240--It would be 

of no use to a native going to act as a Sudder Amin in the Mofussil, ib. The study of 
English is very popular in Bengal, more so perhaps than in the North-western Provinces, 

Marsliman 6391-Found a strong desire for English learning at Delhi, Trevelyan 6571 

-Nearly the whole of the upper and middle ranks of natives at Calcutta were in favour 

of the extension of English instruction rather than the Oriental, ib. 6598-Reason of 

the great desire to learn English in Dacca, Wise 7017-Objects for which a native 

becomes a student of English, Wilson 7234-Would not decrease the number of English 

schools in the smallest degree, Marshman 6488. 

But few Mahomedans were induced to join the English class at Hooghley College, Wise 

6958-English classes are attached to the Hindoo and Mahomedan Colleges, Wilson 

7252-It was a mistake to withdraw the English class from the Sanscrit College, many 

of the pupils made considerable progress in English, ib. -Does not think that there is 

any jealousy of English acquirements among the natives, ib. 7228. 

The English education given in the Government schools, gives the young men a higher 

tone of moral feeling than they had under their own system, Wilson 7211-It liberalises 

their feelings, ib. 7216-But it does not produce any very great intellectual advantage, 

ib. 7211-It does not make them such good reasoners, at any rate not better than the 

Madressa or Sanscrit colleges, ib. 7216--The pupils of the Madressa and Sanscrit colleges 

up the country are generally abler men, ib. 7211-English scholars are not regarded 

with respect by the people, ib. 7225-English is not regarded as real learning by the 

natives, ib. 7225. 7227-Those who have been educated at the English colleges do not 

enjoy any higher consideration than those educated at the native colleges, ib. 7229- 

Does not concur in the opinion that English knowledge does not ensure much respect from 
the natives, Cameron 7342. 
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Ed vc a tion —continued. 

The. Effect, upon our Government in India. —Opinions as to its effect upon our Govern¬ 
ment in India; the highly educated are remarkable for their loyal feelings towards the 

British Government, Norton 6324-But amongst those not highly educated, but who 

can read and write English, there is a great spirit of disloyalty, ib. -Its effect upon the 

native mind and probable result on our Indian dominion, Trevelyan 6706_There is 

no danger to our political supremacy from the spread of education in India, Marshman 

6566--Has no apprehension of danger to the British dominion in India from the progress 

of education, Bird 7182-It will tend to attach natives to European interests if they 

are allowed a fair and just proportion of public employment, ib. 7184-Regards education 

as a bond of union between England and India, Cameron 7450-Is of opinion that the 

military classes would be less dangerous if educated, ib. 7454. 

It s Effect upon the Native Character. —It has not improved the morals much, at least in 
Calcutta, Reid 2918-2920-Ihe education given at the Madras University has no ten¬ 
dency to sap the moral principles, Norton 6287-It does not indispose them to receive the 

truths of Christianity, ib. 6288-Education has greatly improved the moral feelings of 

the natives, ib. 6306-A high education has had a very powerful effect in diminishing 

the want of respect for truth which exists among the natives, ib. 6308-An English 

education had a humanizing influence on the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, Trevelyan 6690_ 

It is becoming a point of honour among the educated natives to be more truthful and 
trustworthy than the uneducated; a public feeling favourable to integrity is growing up 
among them, ib. 6787. o j or 

Education at Hooghley College tended to obliterate the distinctions of caste, Wise 6937, 

6938-The effect of the new system is, to shake the faith of the natives in their old 

religion, to improve them in intellect, and in their sense of moral truth, ib. 6944-Has 

had the best possible effect in removing many false ideas of morality, ib. 7022 et sea. _ 

The effect of the education given in the Government English schools is, that it raises the 
pupils very much in the knowledge of English literature and science, Keane 7878. 

The moral effect of English instruction is certainly evil; it does away with a great deal 

of the influence of heathen discipline, Keane 7882-Without substituting any moral 

influence in its place, ib. -Opinions on the moral evils of the present Government in¬ 

struction referred to, ib. ——But it is not an unmixed evil to the natives, because there 
is a great deal of real Christianity imparted, though the Government pretend to say they 

teach none, ib. 7883, 7884-The effect of it depends upon its nature. Duff 6229_A 

thoroughly Christian education decidedly tends to improve the morals of the natives in all 
respects, Duff 6230 Education without religious instruction was very much opposed by 

a large and influential body at Madras, Norton 6283-Nothing but the moral education of 

the people will check the prevalence of perjury, Lushinyton 4478. 4504. 

Education , its Effect upon the Native Religion. — Education in European literature and 
science tears up Hindooism by the roots. Duff 4167. 6099. 6101. 6120-Young men edu¬ 

cated in the Government colleges leave their religion without becoming Christians, Edivards 
5832, 5834-Its effect upon the religious opinions of the Hindoos has been to over¬ 
throw many of their superstitions, Norton 6380-They did not become avowed 

atheists or deists, ib. 6382-But the education they received had a tendency to shake 

their own faith, ib. 6383-The first effect of an English education is to destroy faith in 

Hindooism, Trevelyan 6781-Reasons why it must tend to convert them to Christianity, 

ib * -Never heard any apprehensions expressed by the natives that education would lead 

to the adoption of Christianity, ib. 6942-Its effect upon the popular superstition does 

not in the smallest degree interfere with the desire universally felt by the natives to give 

their children an English education, Marshman 6441-The advantages of learning 

European science and English are so great that the Hindoos run the risk of conversion in 

order to acquire it. Bird 7113. 7183-They send their children to school, well knowing 

that every attempt will be made to convert them. Tucker 8284-Boys and young men 

who have passed through the Government schools at Bombay are quite infidels as to their 
own system, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8158. 

Evidence as to the desire for Education among the Natives. —Education has made the 

greatest progress in the North-west Provinces of Bengal, Thornton 5974-Where a 

very interesting experiment is going on with respect to vernacular education, ib. 5976- 

Which is succeeding pretty well, Edwards 5785-It is seized upon with great avidity 

there, while in the Lower Provinces there is great apathy, Thornton 5976. 6041- 

Should think that there is a strong desire on the part of the natives of the higher class for 

education leading to employment, ib. 5972-There are daily increasing opportunities for 

their employment. Wise 6993-There is a great disposition to acquire knowledge for the 

purposes of getting public employment, Thornton 6019-The natives expect that it will 

qualify them for offices of importance under Government, but it is doing so much less 

than was expected, Keane 7879-Upon the establishment of schools in the Hill districts 

very considerable anxiety was shown by parents to secure for their children the benefit 

of education, Edwards 5803-There was great anxiety on the part of the children to 

learn, ib. 5821-Ihe disposition to acquire a certain amount of education is a facility to 
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EDUCATION — Evidence as to desire for, among Natives —continued. 

a Government who are desirous to spread education, Perry 5891-The best natives 

trained in our vernacular schools desire more knowledge, ib, 5896-The advantages of 

education are so felt that in many places the time is arriving when the natives will be able 
to support the schools themselves; the efforts of Government should be directed to make 

the schools self-supporting as much as possible, ib, 5903-The natives educated at the 

Government schools have established a number of other schools, and in some instances 

taught themselves, Norton 6318-Every native, however poor, is anxious that his 

children should be able to read and write their own tongue, Marshman 6484. 

Effect of an Educational Test as a Qualification for Office, —By requiring a certain 
amount of education as a qualification for office, an extraordinary stimulus would be given 

to the cause of education, Marshman 6491-Lord Hardinge introduced an educational 

test as a qualification for office. Perry 2701-Would insist upon it as one of the qualifi¬ 

cations for office, and it would be a means of spreading a higher tone of morality, ib, 2700 

-An educational test for candidates for public employment, and a right of preference to 

individuals who had passed, has always been objected to by a small minority of the Board at 

Madras, Norton 6279-And has not yet been carried out, ib, 6280-It is absolutely 

necessary that an assurance of preference should be given to natives who have passed, ib, 
6303. 

Vernacular Education .—The vernacular education has a tendency ultimately to open the 
way to English education; at Simlah, when the opportunity of learning English was held 

out, the majority expressed a wish to learn, Edwards 5836-When well taught, the 

desire for English follows as a matter of course. Perry 5896 ; Thornton 6021, 6022-In 

the vernacular schools the education is chiefly elementary ; objections to the system, Perry 

5889-The remarks as to the beneficial effects of education upon those educated in the 

English do not equally apply to those educated in the vernacular, ib, 5915-In rural 

districts the vernacular education must be depended upon for many years to come; but 
the advantages of an English education may be conveyed in a vernacular form to the 
natives, Edwards 5835. 

By beginning with it at first a greater aptitude is gained for acquiring a knowledge 

of English, Duff 6188-The initial establishment of a system of vernacular education 

would not speedily create that strong and marked tendency towards the acquisition 

of English which one might be apt to expect, ib, 6193-The secular education 

given in the elementary schools is exceedingly meagre, ib, 6067-The school discipline 

also is one of extraordinary and crushing severity, ib. -Encouragement afforded to 

it before Lord W. Bentinck’s order of 1835, Wilson 7238-Result of inquiries instituted 

in Bengal and Bahar as to the state of education in the native schools. Duff 6062. 6068 

-Extract from the report of the Board of the University of Madras upon the native 

schools, Norton 6319-The education given is very inferior to that given in the English 

schools, Marshman 6485-Was largely encouraged by Lord Hastings, ib. 6389-Mr. 

Thomason has organised a system for the North-western Provinces, ib. 6482-It is not 

regarded by the natives with the same feeling as English tuition, ib. 6484-The 

Government possess at the present time more than they ever had the means of establish¬ 
ing an efficient system of vernacular education, ib. 6485-The vernacular schools have 

a tendency to make the natives eager for English instruction, ib. 6487-Have created a 

desire for a higher degree of instruction in the English tongue, ib. 6564-Vernacular 

instruction alone is an obstacle to getting on with English, Wise 6975-Vernacular and 

English combined is infinitely the best system, ib. 6977-Instruction in the vernacular 

tends to promote the cultivation of English, Cameron 7433. 

Native Education. —Was divided by Mr. Adams into two great departments; the learned, 
meaning the higher instruction given through the media of Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, 
and the elementary, given through the medium of the vernacular, either Hindi or Bengali, 

Duff 6062 -The learned schools among the Mahomedans are very much akin to the 

Sanscrit schools of the Hindoos, ib. 6085-The learned education is in many respects as 

unsatisfactory as the elementary, ib. 6067-In the Mussulman learned schools they 

teach Persian and Arabic; morally speaking there is no really beneficial tendency in the 

education given in those schools, ib. -The objectionable nature of the instruction 

applies to the Mahomedan as well as to the Hindoo schools, but the objectionable parts 

are somewhat different in kind, ib. 6085-An Oriental education cannot be acquired 

without learning a great deal of the Mahomedan and Hindoo religions, Trevelyan 6809. 

Educational Grants. —Statement of the provision made by the Government of India for 

education before the Charter Act of 1813, Wilson 7196-The Act of 1813 provided that 

a lac of rupees annually should be applied for the purposes of education, Trevelyan 6865 

-And a lac is still due annually, from 1813 to 1821, with compound interest, ib. 6867 

-Why not paid between 1813 and 1824, Bird 7178-Additional sums have been 

added, but not avowedly in repayment of the arrears, Trevelyan 6869- -£. 10,000 was 

appropriated, Marshman 6392-But it now exceeds 50,000 1.; has been stated at 

66,000/., ib. 6394-Amount of the Government grant for education for the. Bombay 

Presidency, Perry 5883-5886-Is exceedingly small, ib. 5901. 5908-Difference of 

opinion 
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Ed (J CA TI o n— Educational Grants — continued. 

opinion on the subject no reason for not increasing it, ib. 5905-Amount has been much 

increased since 1823, from about 10,0007. to 70,0007. or 80,0007., Thornton 6005- 

The educational fund of the Government ought certainly to be increased. Duff 6249- 

It is entirely insufficient in amount, Trevelyan 6868-Ought to be very much enlarged, 

Bird 7120-It is a paltry sum, perfectly inadequate to the object, ib. 7177. 7191-- 

It is beggarly and contemptible in the extreme, Trevelyan 6684-It should be given 

indiscriminately in aid of all schools, of whatever religion, Duff 6250-6252-Sug¬ 
gestions for its appropriation, Trevelyan 6868-All institutions where education is 

afforded, and which have reached a certain standard, should share in the benefit of the 

Government grant, Bird 7120-There would be no danger in Government making 

grants in aid of schools, whether they taught Christianity or not, Right Rev. Bishop 
Spencer 8397. 

Government assistance to educational institutions ought to be extended to all insti¬ 
tutions where a sound education is communicated, the books and system being subject 

to the approval of the iuspector. Duff 6249-It should be given simply upon the 

ground of secular instruction, without any regard to the religion taught in the insti¬ 
tution, Marshman 6478-Upon their agreeing to pursue the Government course of 

study in secular education, and to submit to the visits of the Government inspector, ib. 

6479. 6492-It is quite consistent to afford aid to all schools on condition of good 

secular education being given in them, irrespective of religious institution, Trevelyan 6802, 

5803-Should be afforded to all schools in which a good education is given, ib. 6846- 

There is no necessity for withholding it from any school in which the Bible is taught, Wise 

7031 -It would be no violation of the principle of neutrality to afford it to all schools 

equally, Cameron 7408-The objection to it would be the danger of alarming the native 

mind by granting assistance to the missionary schools, ib. 7409. 

Suggestions with a view to Government assistance being afforded to schools with refer¬ 
ence to secular instruction given in them, Trevelyan 6672 et seq. -The best way would 

be to approximate the system in India as much as possible to that at home, ib. 6853- 

But it would require very prudent and very careful arrangements, ib. 6856-Conditions 

upon which it should be afforded, ib. 6862-How it ought to be given, Wise 7032- 

It would not be a violation of the Government pledge to take the endowments from the 

oriental colleges, and apply them to English institutions, Duff Q 261, 6262-Grounds on 

which it is afforded to the Hindoo and Mahomedan schools, Trevelyan 6844-The 

amount is altogether inadequate to the importance of the duty to be performed, Marshman 

5480-The demand for education is such as to absorb and require quadruple, or even 

fivefold the amount, ib. 6481-Government grants might be made in aid of the support 

of clergymen, dependent upon voluntary contributions, Bird 7162. 

In order to make the grants for education most available the Government directed atten¬ 
tion to be turned to the education of the higher classes, because opinions descend from 

the upper classes downwards. Ferry , 5908-What are the influential classes in India, ib. 

-The means now adopted will have the effect of making education descend to the 

lower classes, Thornton 6016. 

Colleges and Schools: 

Schools in general. There is one main division of schools in India, namely, schools in 
which English chiefly is the medium of instruction; and schools in which the vernacular 

languages are the medium used, Perry 5889-The one English, the other vernacular, 

Thornton 6018-The latter being found to be not altogether sound, the system lately 

introduced has been to render the whole as homogeneous as possible, Perry 5889- 

Different opinions in India upon the subject of promoting education, ib. 5898--The ques¬ 

tion of religious instruction has never entered into the educational controversies at Bombay, 

ib. 5931, 5932-The higher instruction must always be in English ; elementary must be 

in the vernacular, ib. 5899-Elements of English may be taught in all schools, ib. 5889. 

5899-Government Boards in India are all in favour of the mixed system, ib. 5906- 

Vernacular classes are attached to the English colleges, Thornton 6029. 

There are one or two colleges for the special education of the sons of Zemindars and 

distinguished persons, ib. 6017-No difficulty was experienced in mixing the children in 

school .by reason of caste, Edwards 5805. 5807-No attention is paid to caste, Thornton , 

5971~—They were of all castes, except the lowest of all the pariah caste, Edwards 

5805-At Bombay they are not excluded by any fixed rule, but by the feelings 

of Hindoo society, Perry , 5909-Had Mahomedans as well as Hindoos in the 

school at Simlah, Edwards 5811-The distinctions of caste do not affect the attendance 

upon schools, Thornton 5973-In the hill schools the only distinction made in favour of 

the higher ranks was that of having a separate part of the school assigned to them for 

sitting, Edwards 5804-The children were chiefly of the rural class, ib. --The 

missionaries deal with the low castes, Perry 9 5910. 5937-Low castes defined, 

ib. 5911-They are a very intelligent section, and not given to pilfering, ib. 5912, 

5913-Those who attend the schools, though of good families, are generally very poor, 

ib. 5919-The attempts to attract pupils of the higher classes made among the old 
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Mahratta noblemep, and chi.6, ™«h. have no. been very .uccegM,5921 


-In 1828 there were no schools whatever of a public character 


Young Holkar is being very well educated, zb. 5922-The Indo-Bntish are not an 

educated class generally, ib. 5944-5947-Purely elementary educational establishments 

on an extensive scale should be introduced throughout India for the education of the 
masses, Norton 6368. 

In the Hill schools the education given was a practical education, something similar to 

the Government schools in Ireland, Edwards 5794-There was an endeavour to give it 

an industrial character as much as possible, ib. 5794-5798--It wasi all gratuitous, zb. 

5802—The broad principles of morality were endeavoured to be instilled, but there were 

no attempts to introduce proselytism, ib. 5808. 5810-No religious instruction is given 

in schools connected with the Board of Education at Bombay, Perry 5931. 

There is no connexion whatever between the elementary and the learned schools 

in India: they are designed for two different classes of persons. Duff 6072-1 here 

were formerly a great many of the Sanscrit schools endowed; several in the north ol 

Bengal are still partially endowed, ib. 6073-The tendency of the establishing of 

better schools in the hands of Government is to afford at once a model and inducement 
to other native schools to pursue the same course of study, Marshman 6399—Ihose 
who attend the schools are not by any means all Christians, Duff 6242- Statement ot 

the classes attending the different descriptions of schools, zb. -W ould not wish to see 

any religious element enforced or directly controlled by Government in the schools, zb. 

6252_—Statement of the numbers attending the Government and missionary schools 

respectively, Bird 7109-Number of the Hindoo and Persian schools in Muttra and 

Brindahun, Duff 6095— 
at Madras, Norton 6272. 

Government Colleges.— The education given in the Government colleges has produced 
a class of a higher moral character, and in every capacity far superior to the old native 

officials, Edwards 5825-Would look to the college education for improving the class 

of natives employed in judicial offices, ib. 5831-The collegiate system of education 

includes a knowledge of English literature, ib. 5837-Elphmstone Institution at Bombay 

sends forth youths fit to challenge those from Haileybury in any branch of education 

except Latin and Greek, Perry 5889-The Government colleges teach the whole 

rano-e of European literature and science, Thornton 5992——In Rourke College civil 

engineers are prepared for public works, ib. 5994-Natives acquainted with civil 

engineering would be coveted on all sides, Norton 6348--In addition to pure mathematics 

a course of applied mathematics may very likely be given in the Government Colleges, 

Thornton 6002, 6003-In the Government colleges, and in the superior missionary schools, 

education is carried to a very high pitch, Marsliman 6400-The education given at the 

Government colleges has tended very much to free the Hindoos from their old superstitions, 

H 5120_And has removed at least one obstacle to the growth of moral principle, ib. 5124 

_!_Colleges of Oriental learning for sound and enlightened education are worse than 

useless Duff 6247-There should be classes for local laws and civil jurisprudence, 

Norton 6332-Also for civil engineering, ib. 6335-Instruction in art recommended, 

Trevelyan 6635-Plan proposed, ib. 6637-Has doubts whether colleges with fellow¬ 

ships is a plan adapted to the circumstances of the country, Marshman 6426. 

The education of a native, generally speaking, terminates with his leaving college. Marsh- 
man 6416-Result of an attempt to discover to what extent the natives carry on their educa¬ 
tion after leaving the public institutions, ib. 6422-Very few come to England to complete 

their education, Thornton 6045-6048-The effect of education given at the Government 

colleges upon the natives has been to make a superior class of persons altogether more 
trustworthy, of higher moral character, in short very zealous and intelligent coadjutors, 

Edwards 5825-In every capacity far superior to the old run of native officials, ib. 58-7 

_ We are now educating a very superior class indeed for the public service, ib. 5830 

_It breaks down the spirit of caste, and tends to create a public opinion amongst the 

educated classes; its tendency is decidedly to introduce a higher tone of morality, Perry 

5914 -The beneficial effects of the education may be traced very distinctly in the 

superior employments for which the natives are now eligible, Thornton 6010-6013— 
The efforts of Government to a certain extent have had a beneficial effect upon the native 
mind, though their measures can scarcely be said to have had any operation beyond the 

Presidencies, and the larger towns and stations, Wilson 7273-In point of character, 

the young men educated in the Government colleges are inferior to those educated in the 

missionary schools. Bird 7118-The papers handed in by Sir Herbert Maddock give a 

fair specimen of the acquirements of the most distinguished students in the Government 
Hindoo College, Duff 6220. 

Government Schools. —Principles upon which they are established, Bird 7094—— 

Their origin, ib. 7097-They are managed by a combination of natives and British 

born subjects, Trevelyan 6805-Which is very important, with a view to the extension 

of education in India, ib. 6806-They are periodically inspected, but it may be very much 

improved, ib. 6861-The students, though of good caste, almost all of the upper classes, 

7 - /7<on -Are generally very indigent, ib. 6415 

-The 
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-The books ordinarily studied are replete with allusions to the Scriptures, Trevelyan 

6804-But there is no Christian teaching in them, and why, Bird 7095. 7099-But 

it is too strong an expression to say that the Scriptures are proscribed, ih . 7103-The 

Hindoo and Mahomedan religions are taught conjointly with other things, ih. 7096- 

The effect of the instruction given has been to overthrow the confidence of the natives 

in their own faith, Marsliman 6437-But it probably does not sap the foundations of 

caste, ih. 6438. 6441-The children which are maintained in them are to a great extent 

the children of chuprassies and officers about the cutcherries, Napier 930-The Govern¬ 
ment English schools derive their pupils from the richest classes, Keane 7875. 7877- 

Government schools were all in a highly efficient state, ih. 7874-Excepting the Govern¬ 
ment vernacular schools for the education of the poorer classes, ih. 7876-Natives would 

attend them even if Christianity was ostensibly taught, ih. 7885-About 25,000 natives 

attend them, ih.-It was not necessary to exclude the Bible from them, ih. 7905-It 

might have been introduced with perfect safety, ih. 7907-Opinion of Mr. J. Kerr, 

Principal of Hooghley College, on the subject, ih.-Concurs in the opinion that it is not 

safe to introduce Christian instruction into the schools as part of the system, Tucker 8287 

-But would allow Scripture classes where the pupils wish it, and the parents do not 

object, ih. 8288-Believes that Lord Tweeddale never contemplated the introduction 

of' Scripture as a necessary part, but simply that there should be permission to form 

Scripture classes, ih. 8289-Considers the movement against Lord Tweeddale’s plan was 

a mere European movement, ih. 8290. 

Vernacular and Village Schools. —Established by Government in Bengal were placed 
under the superintendence of the collector, who rarely took any interest in them; the 
Board of Education embraced every opportunity of closing them; the general opinion in 

Bengal was, that the sooner they were closed the better, Marsliman 6483-Cause of 

their decline, ih. 6486-The Government should pay particular attention to them, and 

devote a portion of the public revenue to their support, ih. 6488-Plan for the estab¬ 
lishment of them suggested, ih. 6489-In the Bombay Presidency the vernacular schools 

without at least the elements of English languished, Trevelyan 6618. 

About four years ago, Mr. Thomason instituted an inquiry into the state of education 
in the North-west Provinces, and found that out of 23,000,000 only about 68,000 were 

in the receipt of any education, Edwards 5785 -He submitted a scheme for instituting 

village schools; one school at the head quarters of each tasildar, and a circle to be super¬ 
intended by a native visitor; it is answering pretty well, ih. -In the Hill districts 

there were no schools whatever, but the chiefs came forward liberally to assist in founding 

and supporting a school at Simlah, ih. 5706. 5800-Lord Hardinge attempted to 

establish village schools in Bengal, but failed, Perry 5940-In 1844 he established 100 

vernacular schools in the Lower Provinces, but forty have been closed in consequence of 

the apathy of the people, Thornton 6020-At Bombay there are fifty or sixty schools 

in the provinces upon the plan of the village schools, but there have been complaints of 
their inefficiency, probably arising from expecting too much from them, Wilson 7267. 

Oriental Institutions. —The Oriental institutions at Calcutta, and the Sanscrit College of 
Benares are purely of Government origin, and entirely supported by Government, Duff 

6255 -The oriental languages ought to be taught simply as languages, by one or two 

native professors, ih. 6247-Extent of instruction in the oriental languages at Hooghley 

College, Wise 6953-There is no desire on the part of the pupils to study them, ih. 6954 

-Before the Regulation giving an impulse to English and vernacular instruction, in 

many cases the students were paid for attending the instruction in the oriental languages, 

ih. 7052-Native institutions should be kept up for the sake of preserving what little 

good there is in them; as antiquarian establishments they are of some valne, Bird 7175 
-Lord W. Bentinck’s order abolishing stipends paid to students gave great dissatisfac¬ 
tion, Wilson 7208-But since the modification of it by Lord Auckland public instruction 

has gone on without complaint, ih. -It was considered great injustice to deprive them 

of funds with which Government had previously endowed them, ih. 7250-They want 

encouragement rather than assistance, ih. 7251-The examination in oriental learning 

at the proposed universities for India would be in the four vernacular languages, excluding 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, Cameron 7357, 7358. 

Remarks on the Educational Service. —A normal school for training masters should be 

established ten or twenty miles from Calcutta, Marsliman 6489-The attempt* to establish 

normal schools does not appear to have succeeded, Wise 6987-The training system, in 

its most improved form in this country, should be adopted in India, Tucker 8306- 

Suggestions for the establishment of training schools in India, ih. 8307-8310-Remarks 

on the unfavourable position of the English instructors of the natives, Cameron 7362 et seq. 

-Would recommend assimilating their position to the medical service, ih. 7365- 

Would throw the educational service open to competition in the first stage, in this country, 

but not afterwards in India, ih. 7367-They are insufficiently paid; would put them 

upon the same footing as the civil servants in point of rank and emoluments, ih. 7369- 

In the European schools the professors or teachers are sent from England by the Directors, 
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sity for a knowledge of the native languages, because the whole system is taught through 

the medium of English, ib. 5984-The teachers for the subordinate English schools are 

either natives who have learnt the English language, or Englishmen selected upon the 

recommendation of the Board of Education, ib. 5987, 5988-There are fifty-nine 

colleges and subordinate schools attached to them; the central college may amount to 

about fourteen or fifteen, ib. 5989-The teacher in the Hill schools was neither Maho- 

medan nor Hindoo; he was a Freethinker, Edwards 5812, 5813-The schoolmaster is 

usually a Brahmin, Perry 5909. 

Papers laid before the Committee. Report of Mr. Warden, President of the Board of 

Education, Bombay, April 1853, App. (B.) Second Report, p. 377-Extract from Report 

of Board of Education, Bombay, for the year 1850, App. (C.) Second Report, p. 382- 

General Report on Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces of Bengal Presidency, 
1843-44, by J. Muir, Esq., c. s ."App. (D.) Second Report,p. 393——The English Educa¬ 
tion Act of Lord William Bentinck, with illustrative remarks by Dr. Duff, App. (E.) Second 

Report, p. 397-Lord Hardinge’s Educational Resolution, App. (F.) Second Report, p. 

415——Statement of the progress and success of the General Assembly’s (now Free Church) 

Institution at Calcutta, App. (G.) Second Report, p. 416--Extracts from the Madras 

“ Crescent,” &c. &c., relative to the value of religious or Bible instruction in native educa- 

tion, App. (H.) Second Report, p. 474-Extract from Report of General Committee of 

Public Instruction, Bengal, for the year 1835, App. (I.) Second Report, p. 479 
Extract from a work on the Education of the People of India, by Charles E. Irevelyan, 

Esq., 1838, App. (K.) Second Report, p. 483-Extract from the Sixteenth Annual 

Report of the Calcutta Bible Association, App. (L.) Second Report, P-487— —Papers 
oiven in bv Sir C. Trevelyan, relating to the testimonial to the late Mr. R. Donnelly, 

°App. (M.)* Second Report, p. 488-General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower 

Provinces of the Bengal Presidency for 1843-44, App. (N.) Second Report, p. 491 
Proposed Plan of the University of Calcutta, App. (0.) Second Report p. 618—— 
Memorial of Church Missionary^ Society, for Africa and the East, in reference^ to the 
renewal of powers to the East India Company, App. (P.) Second Report, p. 6 20— 
Memorial of Christian Inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, App. (P.) Second Report, p. 634-Statement of the Pro¬ 

gress of Education in India, App. (C.) Third Report, p. 169. 

See also Adams, Mr. W. Addiscombe. Agra School. American Mission Schools. 
Rarrackpore School. Benares College. Bentinck, Lord W. Bible. Boa? 1 
of Examination. Calcutta University. Chaplains. Cheltenham College. 

Christian {Native). Church of England. Civil and Military College. Civil 

Service. Competition. Cramming. Dacca College. Delhi College. Dr. Duff s 
School. Elphinstone Institution. English Language. English Literature. English 

Normal Schools. Examinations. Examination Test. Fees. . Female Education. 
Government in India. Haileyhury. Hindoo College. Hindoos. Hooghley 

College. Infant Schools. Kensington College. Libraries. Madras University. 
Madressa. Maitland ( Captain ) School. Medical Education. ^ 

fostering Minute. Missionary Schools. Oriental Literature. Papiah s School. 
Parental Academy. Poonah School. Proprietary Schools. Puna Sanscrit 
College. Religious Instruction. Roarkee College. Sandhurst. Sanscrit 
College. Serampore College. Scholarships. Schools. Translations. 

Universities . Vernacular Schools. 

Edwards , William , Esq. Has been fifteen years three months in India,. 5783 Last ap¬ 
pointment was superintendent of the Hill States, and deputy commissioner of Simlah 

and its dependencies, 5784-Information on the subject of education is chiefly derived 

from communications with Mr. Thomason, 5785-Mr. Thomasons scheme for village 

schools described, ib. -It is succeeding pretty well, ib. -In the Hill districts, under 

witness’s charge, there were no schools whatever, 5786-The Government was entirely 

under the native princes, 5787. 

The education given in the Hill schools was a practical education ; there was an endea¬ 
vour to give it an industrial character as much as possible, 5794-5796 Steps taken 

to encourage the promotion of education, 5800-The education was gratuitous, and 

considerable anxiety w r as shown by parents to obtain for their children the benefit of it, 

5802-5804*-They were of all castes, except the pariah caste, 5805-The broad 

principles of morality were endeavoured to be instilled, 5808-But no attempt was 

made to introduce anything of proselytism, 5809, 5810-The teacher was a free¬ 

thinker, 5813. 

Witness was unable to carry out the project of a female school, 5814-Is of 

opinion with the late Mr. Bethune, that education in India can not be effectually 
carried on, unless the education of female children is considered as well as that of the 

male children, 5815-5818-The children appeared very intelligent, 5821-Does not 

concur in the statement that a native has a great faculty for acquiring knowledge up to a 

certain age, after which there is a falling off, 5824-Those trained at the Government 

colleges 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Edwards, William, Esq.— continued. 

colleges were very zealous and intelligent coadjutors in every way, 5825, 5826 The 
Mahomedans were the more energetic, but the Hindoos were the most intelligent, 5827 

-The young men do not adhere to their religion, and when in charge of the schools, 

had to guard against their antagonism to their own religion,. 5832 They do not 
become Christians, though they may be in a fair way of becoming so; should say they 
are all Deists, 5834. 

With regard to the old judicial officials, they are generally a corrupt class, and not 

to be trusted, 5830-But we are now educating a very superior class, ib. -Would 

look to college education to improve the class, 5831-Considers that the vernacular 

education has a tendency ultimately to open the way to English education, 58o6 
Since the change in the system of education at the college of Benares, it has become a 
very good college, 5839-And discontent, at the change was removed by Lord Auck¬ 

land restoring the emoluments to the Sanscrit and Arabic professors, 5843-— -The posi- 
tion of the subjects of the native states is most'deplorable when compared with that ol the 

subjects of the British Government, 5844-5849-The system is the feudal system ot 

Europe, but deprived of its essential principle “ mutual dependency,” 5850-At present, 

our protection of native states is by no means a blessing to the subjects, 5851-We some¬ 

times interfere with the personal liberty of such subjects when we require coolies, 5852- 

5854-The condition of the subjects of a native state depends entirely on the character 

of the ruler, 5855-5857. 

As Under Secretary to the Government of India, has had an opportunity of forming 

an opinion of the present system of administration, 585.9-It would be highly ^desirable 

to relieve the Governor-general from the charge of the government of Bengal, ib . 
Would make the minor Presidencies completely subordinate to the Supreme Government, 

5863-They would be better without councils, if there were councillors from each 

Presidency in the Supreme Council, 5862-5866-The minor Presidencies would be 

best governed exactly as Mr. Thomason now governs the North-Western Provinces, 

5867-Can see no valid objection on the ground of the army, ib. It would be 

highly expedient, as a general rule, that the Commander-in-Chiefi the Governor-general 
and the Council should always be together, 5867-5872-Thinks the Supreme.Govern¬ 

ment ought to move about a great deal, and inspect the system of government in all the 

Presidencies, 5874-A lieutenant-governor advanced beyond the Sutlej would be 

advisable, 5875-The Lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces has visited 

the whole of his government twice, if not oftener, 5877. 

Electric Telegraph. Will give immense advantages to the Governor-general for controlling 
the whole administration of India, wherever he may be, Marshman 5077 Ihe print¬ 
ing machine sent out by the Directors, with their telegraph, will print 15,000 letters m 

the course of a single hour, ib. -Extent to which it is laid down, or is proposed to be 

laid down in India, Thornton 7516 - Ihe cost is about 35 1. a mile, ib. <5 17. 

Elephants. Were first actually brought into action at Sobraon, Viscount Gough <53 Are 
exceedingly useful in drawing guns, but they do not like going into action, JSapier 8C4. 

Elphinstone Institution. The establishment of law lectures and law classes would produce a 

good effect, Willoughby 3144-The education given in it is equal to Haileybury, except 

in Latin and Greek, which are not taught, Perry 5889-The proficiency attained is 

much the same as at the Hindoo College at Calcutta, Wilson 7266. 

See also Education. 

Elphinstone, Mr. His plan of judicial training, making it imperative to commence in the 

Revenue Department, is the best, Willoughby 2998 - His minute of December 1823 

gave a great stimulus to the cause of native education in Bombay, Huff 6086. 

See also Civil Service. Judicial Service. 

Embankments. The embankments made against inundation in Bengal are a source of con¬ 
siderable expense to the Government, Kennedy 7679-Originally constructed without 

much consideration; the space for water is too small, and they are of a section inferior to 

what they ought to have been, ib .--A commission, some years ago, recommended that 

they should be left to a state of nature, ib. 7680-Would be injurious to do away with 

them until the surface of the land is raised by a system similar to that pursued m the 

neighbourhood of Florence, ib. -System pursued at Florence described, ib. 7681-- 

Any protect connected with the embankments in Bengal ought to embrace two principles, 
the^ general irrigation of the land, and the facilitating the exit of the water after having 

made its deposit, ib. 7685-With a slope of five to one, there is but little danger ot 

damage from the current, ib. 1151 - Embankments generally remain free from jungle, 

ib. 1159. - See also Canals. Irrigation. Public Works. Railways. 

Engineer Corps. In time of peace, they are entirely employed as civil engineers, Melvill 

252--Is not aware that any difficulty is found in collecting them in the event ot a war, i . 

-The Engineer officers are the elite of Addiscombe, ib. 254 - Every Engineer is 


253 


— - o 

sure of a staff appointment, ib. 256- 


__ re _, When employed on civil duties, they get staff 

allowance in addition to their regimental pay, ib. 258 -Promotion is slower m tie 
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Engineer Corps —continued. 

Engineers than in other departments, Melvill 257-The authorities in India have 

expressed a strong opinion that the number is insufficient for the duties that they have to 

perform, ib. 259-And the home authorities have called upon Lord Dalhousie to state 

the additional number required, ib. -The engineer corps is a satisfactory illustration of 

the combined system of selection by merit and special training; the average ability and 
conduct is higher than in the civil service, Trevelyan 6914. 

The Engineers have no soldiers with them, except Sappers and Miners, Melvill 245_ 

How they are employed, ib. -The establishment in Bengal is ninety-two; in Madras 

forty-six ; and in Bombay, forty-six, ib. 247- There are about 1,000 or 1,200 of the 

Sappers and Miners, ib. 249-With the usual complement of native officers, in addition 

to the European officers, ib. 250——Ten or twelve companies belong to the Bengal army 
alone ; there are also six companies at Madras, and four companies at Bombay^ ib. 255 

-'l’he Sappers and Miners are most effective men, men of very low caste. Viscount 

Gough 714-Their pay is the same as that of the infantry, with working pay in addition, 

Melvill 251. 

Engineer Department in India. Is little inferior to the civil service; there is great room for 

professional distinction, Abbott 5710, 5711-Every Engineer officer must go to Addis- 

combe, ib. 5674- And after leaving Addiscombe to Chatham, ib. 5594- And after 

going through a course the same as the Eoyal Engineers, is reported fit for service, ib. 

5595-5599-A portion of the course is set apart for civil engineering, ib. 5598-On 

arriving in India they join the Sappers and Miners, and remain with them from six to 

twelve months, ib. 5725-5726-The supply of Engineers in India not large enough with 

a view to internal improvement, ib. 5718- There is an inconvenience in taking them from 

civil works in the event of their being required for military operations, ib. 5715-5717 

-The great trigonometrical operation is entirely carried on by military engineers in 

the higher branches, ib. 5720, 5721. 

See also Public Works. Railways. Roads. Tanks. 

English. There is no example of colonization by the English in any tropical country; the 
vocation of the race in a tropical country seems rather to be to govern and influence, 
Trevelyan 6740. 

English Government. Instance in which it was selected by the inhabitants of a district by 
universal suffrage, Trevelyan 6690. 

English in India. Advantages of placing them under equal laws with the natives, Trevelyan 

6731- Settlers in India would be on the side of the English connexion, and open- 

mouthed against local grievances, ib. 6733--For an indefinite time to come thev will 

stand by the British Government, ib. 6734-The English, especially those in the service 

of Government, should be as cultivated and well-educated as possible, ib. 6918. 

English Language. Was substituted for Persian as the diplomatic language by Lord W. 
Bentinck, Trevelyan 6611——And when required, a translation, either in Persian or in 

the vernacular, was sent with it, ib. -Advantages attending its introduction into the 

Political Department, ib. 6685- The authorities at Jeypoor desired to write to the 

Governor-General in English, in order that they might be sure that he received a correct 

representation of what they intended to say, ib. -English is bound up in the closest; 

possible relation with the vernacular languages of India, ib. 6617- Has always regarded 

it as the great channel of acquisition to the educated few. Duff Q 195. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s order may have had the effect of increasing the study of it in Bengal, 

but not in the Upper Provinces, Wilson 7208-The study of it is exceedingly popular in 

Bengal, more so than in the North-western Provinces, Marshman 6391-It appears to 

have taken the place which Persian formerly occupied in the estimation of the people, ib. 

-Never heard such pure English, either in construction or pronunciation, spoken as by 

the educated natives of Calcutta, Trevelyan 6605-It would be more easily acquired by 

a Hindoo than Arabic or Sanscrit, ib. 6606- It would take ten or twelve years in the 

Hindoo College to rear a good English scholar, Wilson 7217-The knowledge of English 

acquired at the Government schools is more or less superficial, ib. 7211- Would *nve it 

all possible countenance where it is attended with advantage; where you can have com¬ 
petent teachers, and have the literature studied, ib. 7251-The mere possession of the 

language has no necessary effect upon opinions and sentiments, ib. 7251. 

See also Education. Languages. 

English Literature. There was great difficulty in introducing it at Benares, in consequence 

of the intractable, unimprovable character of the Brahmins there. Duff 6090-_The 

mere diffusion of English literature through the vernacular language would, to a certain 
extent, excite a taste for the English language, but not to such an extent as might be 

anticipated, ib. 619C-European literature and science renders the natives indifferent to 

their own religion, Marshman 6446-It is so deeply imbued with Christianity, that the 

natives, without ever looking into the Bible, must come to a considerable knowledge of it, 

Trevelyan 6781- Instances in which English works have been translated referred to, 

Wilson 7253.- See also Christianity. Conversion. Education. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


English Normal Schools . Should be established in India, Trevelyan 6684. 

Europeans . Contemplates their almost entire supersession from the Revenue and Judicial 

Departments, Trevelyan 6590-European settlers have a tendency to make our domi-r 

nion more popular, ib. 6744-There may be the same settlement of Europeans in the 

Hills as there is already in the hill country of Ceylon, Cameron 7459-The state of the 

law in the interior has been a great impediment to the settling of Europeans, ib. 7460. 

Evidence. The English rules of evidence are not acted upon in the native courts in India, 
Pemberton Leigh 3785-And what has been received and what rejected, unless the sub¬ 
ject of appeal, does not come before the Judicial Committee, ib. 3786-In the Supreme 

Court in India it is taken as in this country, Perry 2561-In the Mofussil, by deposi¬ 
tions and by the native officers of the judge, ib. -Who is a very inferior and very ill- 

paid officer, ib. 2682-And upon whose trustworthiness its authenticity entirely depends, 

ib. -All care is taken to secure authenticity, but much mischief creeps in, ib. 2562. 2680 

-Oral evidence is the only evidence on which you could well rely, ib. 2679-But if 

oral testimony is required you must have a greater number of judges, ib. 2683. 

How taken in the Session's Court, Lushington 4440-And in the civil courts, ib. 4441 

et seq. -It is not taken in the Sudder Court; it is a court of appeal, ib. 4439-Manner 

of taking evidence, in administering justice in Khytal, explained, Campbell 3946-3951- 

It is impossible to believe one single word of Hindoo testimony, Pemberton Leigh 3757- 

Want of truthfulness in Oriental evidence is very much exaggerated, Campbell 3945- 

But there is no getting a native to understand what is and what is not evidence, ib. 3952 

--The amount of false evidence given in many trials in India is very great, Alexander 

1152-Native evidence is very frequently untrue, Baillie 3978-It is generally 

almost all false, both documentary and oral. Wise 5252. 

Case illustrative of the impossibility of trusting evidence in India, Lushington 4455- 

The corrupt and conflicting nature of it is a great difficulty in the administration of justice, 

Duff 6239-There is no distinction between Hindoo and Mahomedan evidence with 

regard to truth, Lushington 4464-The quantity is not of much value, but the greatest 

attention is paid to the quality of the evidence, ib. 4488, 4489-Evidence obtained in 

the settlement courts or cutcherries is far better than any other that is known in India, ib. 

4507-Why, ib. 4508. 4510-Thinks we are endeavouring to introduce into the law 

of evidence in India the very defects which in England they are getting rid of, ib. 4626. 

The credibility of native evidence has not been affected by the abolition of oaths, Holliday 

4529-Evidence is better weighed by the natives than by the Europeans, Alexander 1152 

--Would rather rely upon calling into exercise some superstitious feeling, than upon 

punishment for peijury, in seeking for the truth, Lushington 4539-It was not the rule, 

in petty cases, to take evidence in the presence of the accused; generally they were not 

summoned until the evidence was taken, Torrens 8480-Had great distrust of native 

evidence; was guided more by circumstantial than by direct evidence, ib. 8488-Some 

of the natives are very accomplished forgers, ib. 8558. 

See also Administration of Justice. Education. Judicial System. Oaths. 

Examinations. Examination at school is hardly a test even of a man's ability, Perry 2605 

-Examination upon entering college can never be made a test; it c annot be strict enough 

without producing a cramming education, which is most prejudicial in every way, Camp¬ 
bell 3874-Examinations at Haileybury should be conducted by persons independent of 

the East India Company, ib. 3890-At present it is not near strict enough, ib. 3892 

-Examination tests are required by the statutes of Haileybury, at the close of each 

term ; they operate as a check upon incompetent men, as a loss of two terms in succession, 
or three in the whole, disqualifies a student from returning to college. Rev. H. Melvill 
4844. 

Examination of the civil servants in India described > Holliday 3389, 3390-Examina¬ 
tion of the moonsiffs and vakeels described, ib. 3329, 3331-They are conducted with 

the greatest possible attention to fairness, ib. 3336-Whoever comes up to the standard 

receives a diploma entitling him to a moonsiffs appointment in his turn, ib. 3339- 

Way in which the examination for the office of native judge is conducted, Hawkins 4292. 

4295-IV!any of the candidates for the office of moonsiff have passed through the 

examination in a remarkable manner, with scarcely a mistake, ib. 4322-Central com¬ 

mittee for examinations in India, how constituted, Halhday 3392. 

See also Education. Haileybury. 

Examination Test. Being founded entirely upon the course of study in the Government 
College, is considered to be unjust by the missionaries; it has become a great party ques¬ 
tion, Marshman 6455-The difficulties of the question arise out of the neutrality of the 

Government in regard to religion, ib. 6456, 6457-1 he object has been to modify it rather 

than to lower it, ib. 6456-So that the evidences of Christianity taught at the missionary 

institution should be considered as equivalent to some other subject, ib. 6466-Objects 

to the examination for admission to the list under Lord Hardinge’s minute being by the 
principals and professors at the colleges, Cameron 7349.- See also Education. 
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Family Certificates. In the Madras army every soldier is allowed to assign two-thirds of his 
pay for the support of his family on going upon foreign service, or on taking the field on 
active service in India, Alexander 1086. 

Famine. The last severe famine was in 1832, Sims 8782-The Godavery and Kistna 

Anicuts will have a very beneficial effect in mitigating considerably the miseries consequent 
upon such visitations, ib. 8783. 

Fees. Are always required in the Government educational institutions; statement of their 
amount in Bengal and in the North-western Provinces for twelve months, Mcirshman 
6428——Fees in courts can be altered by the judges to a certain extent, Perry 2762 

They are very high, Reid 2 864-The courts never interfere with the pleader’s fees ; by 

a general rule laid down in 1814 they are a certain per-centage upon the value of the suit, 
ib. 2862. 

Female Education. Intelligent natives look upon it as a great object to educate mothers 

who will educate their children, Edwards 5817-Mr. Bethune made great efforts in 

respect of female education, and contributed most largely towards the establishment of 

an institution for that purpose, ib. 5815-5820; Perry , 5949-And Lord Dalhousie 

supported him, ib. -But thinks that since Mr. Bethune’s death it has fallen to the 

ground, ib. -At Bombay the young men who had acquired an English education 

considered the women were not companions to them, and by their own efforts, aided by 
some Europeans, established schools for instructing their wives and daughters, ib. 

The heads of the movement are of the Brahmin class themselves, ib. -An .attempt was 

made to establish a female school in the Hill district, assisted by one of the wives of one of 
the chiefs; but it failed on her death, Edwards 5 814. 

It is very unusual for females to cultivate the learned languages, Trevelyan 6 818-— 

Never knew but one who could read or write Persian, ib. 6818. 6822-—In ancient times 

they were taught to read and write, 6818-Does not recollect any injunction to keep 

them in ignorance, though that is undoubtedly the practice, ib. 6823 Instances of 

educated ladies referred to, ib. 6839-The remark that they are kept in seclusion applies 

generally to the whole of India, ib. 6836-Their seclusion did not exist to the same 

extent before the Mahomedan conquest, Cameron 7442. 

There is now a sufficient body of vernacular literature of an improving character to fur¬ 
nish the basis of a system for instructing them, and it is rapidly increasing, Trevelyan 6818 

--It is of the greatest consequence in aid of the general system of instruction, Wise 

7063-Is of the greatest importance/for the Hindoo mother exercises immense influence 

over her sons, Cameron 7436-Mr. Bethune gave great attention to it, Trevelyan 6826 

-Mr. Bethune’s bequest of 10,000/. in aid of it was appreciated by the European 

community, but only partially by the natives, Wise 7055-The natives educated at the 

Government schools have turned their attention to it, Norton 6318-It was one of the 

objects of the Madras Social Reform Association, ib. 6320. 

There is a very strong prejudice against it in the native mind, Trevelyan 6824 
Objections on the part of the natives to educating females. Wise 7056 et seq . — 

There is considerable reluctance on the part of parents to send female children to school, 

Cameron 7438-It is yielding to the progress of enlightenment, Trevelyan 6826- 

It is diminishing, Wise 7061-Probable reasons of the prejudice against it, Trevelyan 

6833; Cameron 7439-Does not attribute it to the impure character ot their literature, 

ibi 7441-It is of ancient date, Trevelyan 6826-Believes that it is of comparative 

recent growth ; has grown up since the Mahomedan conquest, Cameron 7440. /442 — 

Would teach them only English and their own vernacular, ib. 7445-Never heard it 

proposed that females should study the learned languages of India, Trevelyan 6 819 

The idea is quite new, ib. 6821-Those educated in Mrs. Wilson’s school are usually 

married to converts to Christianity, Wise 7087. 

It was wholly disregarded until Mr. Bethune went out; the Governor-general has taken 
up Mr. Bethune’s school, but is not aware that the Government has rendered any assistance 

as a Government, Tucker 8320-The natives have made no attempt in that direction as a 

body; they are rather opposed to it, ib. 8321-Because in Southern India the idea of 

being able to read is associated with a discreditable profession, ib. 8322—-—The Scotch 
Free Church school at Madras has now 700 females, and the Church Missionary Society 
throughout India is educating about 4,400 ; the other missionary bodies are all promoters 

of female education, ib. 8326-They are taught to work, and they acquire habits of 

industry, ib. 8332, 8333-It does not add to their value as wives, as it does in England, 

ib. 8334-The benefits resulting from these schools appear in the improved habits of the 

children of such parents on entering the schools, ib. 833o-Believes that the female 

school at Calcutta established by Mr. Bethune is now supported entirely at the expense of 
the Governor-general, who has declined all offers of assistance, Trevelyan 6645; Wise 

7055-Mrs. Wilson’s female school at Calcutta was a very flourishing institution, 

Trevelyan 6826.- See also Education . 
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Reports* 1852-53 — continued. 


Female Infanticide. Is now almost suppressed in Kattywar, Willoughby 3086-By what 

causes produced, ib. 3088, 3089-Arose rather from the usages of the country than from 

any distinct religious precept, Marshman 6559--Chiefly to obviate the expense of the 

marriage of high caste females, ib. 6563--It prevailed to a great extent in Cutch, 

Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8177-Has been entirely discountenanced by the Rajah, ib. 

8178. 

Finance. A well adjusted system for India founded on estimate and appropriation is still to 
be accomplished, Trevelyan 6880. 

Foreign Service. Native troops are always ready for foreign service, Alexander 1064—— 
They may not be kept in garrison more than three years away from India, ib. 1065 
The order for foreign service is conveyed to a regiment by a regular form of letter, the 
contents of which are translated and communicated to every man in the regiment, ib. 1082 

-One great inducement among the natives to volunteer for it is the provision made for 

their families during their absence, ib. 1097-Attributes the readiness of the Madras 

troops to go to Rangoon to their confidence in the liberal provision made by Government 

for them, and to their soldier-like feeling, ib. 1118, 1119-There was a similar readiness 

to go to China, ib. 1120-But there was some disappointment at being kept in garrison 

after the service was over, ib. 1122.- See also Army. 

Forfeiture. A Hindoo becoming a Mahomedan would forfeit his paternal inheritance, 
Halliday 3684. 

Freemasonry. Never heard it seriously said that freemasonry of a high grade gives extra¬ 
ordinary facilities in communications with Brahmins, Duff 6061. 

French. Its utility in the study of engineering, Pasley 5738. 

French , Major Patrick Theodore. Has served in India twenty-nine years, 8894 State¬ 
ment of services, 8895, 8896-In Candeish there are very few roads, 8898 Observa¬ 
tions upon the Bombay and Agra trunk road in Candeish, 8898 et seq .-Is not aware 

that there are any bridges in Candeish, 8905-There are very few tanks; the country 

exceedingly requires them, 8907-Is not aware of any natural difficulties in the way of 

bridging 8908—-Impediments to trade and navigation in Candeish stated, 8914-—It is 

a regulation province, 8928-Statement of what has been done of late years in the 

Nemar district, 8917-A good deal was done mainly owing to its being anon-regulation 

district in no way under the Military Board or Sudder Adawlut, 8917-A great number 

of roads have been made, 8925——System pursued in the non-regulation province of 

Nemar described, 8930-Manner in which cotton is brought from the interior on pack 

bullocks, 8935——And not uncommonly shipped at Broach, described, 8941. 

Observations upon the return of trunk roads for wheel carriages in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, 8936-Does not dispute the correctness of the return, 8937-The general 

condition of public works in Guzerat is easily summed up; there are no roads or bridges 
in all Guzerat, and the ports are in a state of nature, 8939—-—There is a tramway at 

Dholerah, which has proved of great utility to the trade of the country, 8940-In 

Guzerat the material for road-making is very deficient, 8941.. 9007-But it would be a 

simple matter to have the tracks used as roads annually repaired, 8941-The ruts are 

frequently two feet deep,?#.-The roads are concave instead of convex, 8942. 

In Bombay Presidency nothing can be done, arising from the impediments caused by 

the forms required by the Military Board, 8942-The road from Ahmednugger to 

Bombay is a fair road, 8943-And has caused an enormous increase of traffic, 8944 

-Is not aware of any outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta country direct 

to the coast, 8945-Viziadroog might be made a harbour of refuge, and the repair 

of some of the passes leading up to the Southern Mahratta country is very essential, 8946 
The better plan for the cotton of Berar and Candeish to reach the coast, is to go to Surat 

down the Isabarry Pass; it is the natural line, 8947. 8961-Berar produces a great deal 

of linseed ; the trade in it would be very extensive but for the expense of transporting it 

on pack bullocks from Berar to Bombay, 8948-A good portion of the cotton of Berar 

goes to Mirzapore, 8949. 

Is of opinion that the works which ought to be done would not require a large engineer 
staff, provided you relieve the collector of a good deal of petty minor detail in the shape 

of accounts, 8951-He with a staff of uncovenanted assistants could do a great deal of 

work without any extra engineer officers, ib. -The uncovenanted would supply" the place 

of covenanted servants, 8952-And most efficiently; they are extensively employed in 

the North-west Provinces, 8953-Broach is a port on the Nerbudda river, 8955 It 

has been sadly neglected, 8956-Good roads cannot be made for want of material;, the 

best plan would be to level and raise the line of country for a road, and mark it out with a 
drain on either side, 8957. 

Statement of the present prospects of the Baroda and Central India Railway Company, 

8958-The lines flank the Ghauts, 8963-Believes that they can be constructed and 

worked at less cost than lines crossing the Ghauts, 8964--And would not be very cir- 
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French, Major Patrick Theodore —continued. 

cuitous, 8965-Is of opinion that the introduction of railways would enable a vast 

reduction to be made in the army, and facilitate its operations, 8966. 

With a view to enabling the finances to meet the cost of such works as railways, would 
recommend doing away with sinecure offices, such as Private Secretary to the Governor, 

and Military Secretary to the Governor, 8968, 8969-The correspondence of the 

Governor of Bombay is not very large, 8971. 8977-8979-Applications for appoint¬ 
ments, mere matters of form, came in in abundance, 8972--Petitions would be transferred 

to the department to which they belongf d in the secretariate, 8973.8975-The Governor 

was not in the habit of answering them either himself or through his private secretary, 8976 

-The ordinary course is to correspond through the Secretary of the Government, in 

whose department the matter lies, 8979-Where a Governor is conversant with his duty, 

a Council is not necessary, 8982-It tends to impede, never originates anything, 8983- 

Would further suggest the abolition of the Governor’s band, 8985-A saving might.also be 

effected by remodelling the garrision staff at Bombay, 8986-Dispensing with the appoint¬ 

ment of Military Secretary and Persian Interpreter to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pre¬ 
sidency, 8988-And by transferring the public offices of the Presidency to the now useless 

barracks in the fort of Bombay, 8989-Cannot say how far the suggestions are applicable 

to Madras, ib. -The aggregate saving by adopting the measures suggested would be about 

20,000 1. a year, 8991. 

Would recommend increasing the sum allowed to be expended by the collectors 

without reference to the Government, 8994-It is now about 500 1 a year; would 

employ natives in the construction of public works far more extensively and in higher 

positions than they are now employed, 8998-In Nemar found them equal to the carrying 

outof many works, and perfectly trustworthy, 8997-The Europeans and native assistants 

acted exceedingly well together in Nemar; it is only on the Bombay side that there 

seems a reluctance to give them encouragement, 8999-The recommendations of the 

cotton committee of 1846 have not been attended to, 9000-From the state of the roads 

and other reasons, the trade with Tunkaria Bunder has fallen off, 9005 The best way 
of facilitating trade between Malwa and Bombay, would perhaps be to carry out the 

Governor-general’s idea of railways, 9006-In Nemar found that the patells might be 

safely entrusted with the construction of small tanks, 9011-Many are very intelligent 

men, 9013-If the roads were improved, the present system of transporting goods by 

pack bullocks would be done away with, 9017-Does not think that the people would 

object to the payment of tolls, if good roads were made, 9021, 9022. 

The export and import duties have effectually destroyed the manufactures of India, 

9023-At present great irregularities exist, 9024-Advocates equal duties; in all 

respects India is sacrificed to this country, 9025--Does not object to free competition 

between British and Indian manufactures in India; at present it is not free, 9027-If 

Lord Ellenborough’s plan of raising money by loan could be carried out, it would go 

a vast way towards the improvement of India, 9028-Is an advocate for the sale of 

land in India, 9029-Not upon the principle followed on the Bengal side; would allow 

the cultivator, if he chooses, to purchase the Government rent or tax, all other demands 

on his farm remaining in force, 9030-Would apply the proceeds to the improvement 

of the country, 9031-The landed proprietors are becoming day by day extinct; the 

plan suggested would revive the class and enable the people to invest their money in 
landed property, of which they are exceedingly fond, 9031, 9032. Annual tours by the 

Governors are highly desirable, 9035-There is no necessity for a large retinue, and it 

need not be expensive, 9037-Koads will do much to make India an exporting country, 

and a vast consumer of English goods, 9038-Candeish presents peculiar facilities for 

the construction of roads; in Guzerat want of material is the difficulty, 9039. 

Funeral Rites. Involve but the very smallest expense; they can as well be performed for 

20 5 . as for 10,000/., Marsliman 6498-They must be repeated annually, ib. 6523- 

There is no sum actually prescribed which it is necessary to expend, ib. 6524-The 

conditions of inheritance do not prescribe an expensive performance, ib. 6527. 

Furlough. The number of officers on furlough on private affairs averages less than one per 
regiment; on sick leave to Europe, two and a half; the whole on furlough average from 

four to five per regiment, excluding Colonels, Melvill 124-The average number of 

officers on furlough is less than previous to the opening of the overland communication ; 

no change has yet been made in the system, ib. 199. 201-The subject has undergone 

great consideration, ib. 199-There is great diversity of opinion as to allowing the 

retention of office during absence, ib. 

Statement of the present regulations as to furlough, Melvill 202- Alexander 1025 

-Are the same as in 1796; Melvill 216-The total number of officers on furlough is 

691; on private affairs 168; on sick certificate 523, ib. 211-Exclusive of colonels, ib. 

212-Believes that it is the opinion of the Court of Directors that some change should 

be introduced into the system, and that the law requiring officers going to Europe to 
vacate their appointments should be modified, ib. 218. 

Distinction 
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Furlough —continued. 

Distinction between furlough to Europe and furlough within the Indian limits in 

regard to offices and allowances, Melvill 219-If absent on private affairs, he equally 

ceases to hold his office, whether within the Indian limits or not; he can only hold office, 
and draw half of his allowances when on sick certificate eastward of the Cape, ib. 219-222 

-An officer can more readily rejoin his regiment from Europe than from New South 

Wales, ib. 224-Officers on furlough for private affairs constantly rejoin their regiments 

on war breaking out in India, ib . 225-There are very few against the proposed new 

modification of the furlough system, Napier 957-Is in favour of letting officers come to 

England, ib. -It is inconsistent and impolitic to allow officers advantages in going to 

the Cape and New South Wales, ib. 958-The reverse would be more beneficial to the 

service, Lord Gough 688-It would be very beneficial if facilities were afforded to 

officers for their return to England, Alexander 984-It would be an advantageous 

arrangement to allow officers to come home instead of going to the Cape, Viscount 

Hardinge 2087-Furlough for a certain number of months is always granted to the 

sepoys after returning from foreign service, Alexander 1074-The period depends upon 

the distance they have to go, ib. 1077. 

Furlough on Sick Certificate .—Regulations respecting furlough on sick certificate, 

Melvill 206-Is in addition to furlough on private affairs if prescribed by the medical 

authority, ib. 207-Would be about one-third of those on furlough, ib. 210-Has 

sometimes been obtained by Bengal officers from the Bombay Government when their 
own Government thought that there was not sufficient cause for it, ib. 217-The reduc¬ 

tion in pay and allowances on furlough on sick certificate to the Hills, is the same in all 

the Presidencies, ib. 228-Furlough on medical certificate immediately after return 

from such furlough must be brought under the notice of the Court of Directors, Alexander 

1027-An officer on furlough on medical certificate draws his full pay, ib. 1028-Such 

furloughs are sometimes granted with very great facility, ib. 1029-They are given upon 

every fair necessity, ib. 1030-The case must now go before a medical board, and 

then it passes under the supervision of the Medical Board at the Presidency ib. 1032- 

Has known a certificate to be obtained in one division, and be refused in another, ib. 1034 

-The Medical Board has remarked very strongly upon cases that have been sent up, ib. 

1036-Medical certificates are very often given to go to the Neilgherries, ib. 1038- 

An officer loses nothing of his regimental pay for two years, ib. 1039-But he loses half 

his staff allowance, ib. 1040. 

Futwah. Futwah, or legal opinion required in the native courts in India, has a very perni¬ 
cious effect in inducing attention to Mahomedan and Sanscrit learning. Wise 6956. 

G. 

Ganges Navigation. Under existing circumstances, is of opinion that improving the naviga¬ 
tion would not be a judicious investment, even if done at a moderate cost, Kennedy 7682 

-Some improvements have been suggested at the rate of 60,000 1. a mile, ib. 7683- 

With reference to the Ganges Canal, considers the navigation of the river as secondary 
to the question of agricultural irrigation, ib. 7691. 

Ganges Water. The superstition attached to being sworn on it has been thrown away by the 
law of 1840, Lushington 4538. 

General Service Corps. There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits for them, Melvill 74- 

They are the same class of men as the others, ib. 75. 

Ghaut Murders. Evidence as to the extent to which the system is still carried on in India, 

Keane 7839 et seq. -Traced two instances in which it was resorted to merely for the 

purpose of murder, ib. 7845-Is of opinion that it might be safely suppressed by the 

Government, ib. 7847-Suggestions with a view to the suppression of the practice, ib. 

Godavery River. Is not aware of the river having been professionally surveyed, Thornton 

7539-May possibly be made a cheap and useful outlet for cotton grown in the Berar 

Valley, and in the Nagpore and Hyderabad countries; but the river is little known, Sims 
8813. 

Golundauze. Are native artillerymen, Alexander 1058. 

Gonds. An uncivilised tribe below the Nerbudda, Caldecott 5460. 

Goorka Regiments. Are very excellent corps of little men, very small, without much caste, 

very useful, all have rifles. Lord Gough 757-Are as good soldiers as the Sikhs, and are 

devoted to us, Napier 952-Would not intermix them with the Hindoos, they are such 

ugly little fellows, 953-Their expansion of chest is enormous, ib .—-—If their pay has 

not been increased, public faith has been broken with them, ib. 954-They are as efficient 

in the plains as the Europeans, ib. 956-They are excellent soldiers, have no caste, are 

excessively attached to European troops, and have the greatest possible pride in the British 
uniform, ib. 949. 

(20—Ind.) k 3 Goughy 
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Gough , Right Honour aide Hugh , Viscount , lieutenant-General, GC.B. Considers tliat the 
dress and equipment of the cavalry, particularly the light cavalry, might be materially 

improved, 664-Entirely concurs with the evidence in regard to the superiority of the 

irregular over the regular cavalry, ib -The sword is too heavy, ih .-The steel scab¬ 
bard prevents them from keeping their swords sharp, ih. -The saddle also is very 

defective, ih. -They have pistols and a proportion of carbines; witness considers the 

former totally useless, 665-The moment they are off duty they get out of their 

uniform, 666. 

Attributes the superiority of the irregular cavalry partly to their equipment and dress; 
but they are a better class of men; the officers are .men of a very superior class; 

Mahomedans of a superior grade, 667-Each irregular regiment has three rissaldars, 

who have 150 rupees, and three reisadars who have eighty rupees a month; they are 

very well officered, 678-And the Europeans associate more with the rissaldars than 

with the soubahdars and jemadars in the regular regiments, 679-Which raises the 

native officers in the estimation of the men, 680-Officers holding a rank similar to 

that of captain and lieutenant are natives, 681-The men are most obedient to the 

native officers, as well as to the Europeans, 682^-The first class native officer or cap¬ 

tain is permitted to entertain four men bargheers in each troop; the next class, or lieuten¬ 
ants, two; and the juniors, or cornets, one ; for whom the native officer finds a horse, and 

for each of whom he receives twenty rupees a month, 682, 683-It is almost universally 

the practice, if a man at the end of three years wishes his discharge, to give it to him, 

667-Considers their pay, twenty rupees a month, inadequate; it should be twenty- 

five rupees, ib. -Thinks that one regiment of light cavalry would cost about as much 

as two of the irregular, 668-The regular cavalry have from 550 to 560 men, including 

officers; the irregular from 600 to 800 men, 669. 

The European officers with the irregular cavalry are almost universally very judiciously 

selected; men of high character and professional knowledge, 670-Would object to 

the regular cavalry wearing the national dress, being commanded by officers in European 
uniforms, as it would have the effect of marking out the officers to the enemy; the 
dress of the officers and men should assimilate as nearly as possible, 671-The irregu¬ 
lar cavalry uniform is the native dress of a peculiar colour, 672-A dress in which the 

soldier is at his ease, 673-The head dress varies, but is of a native character, 674- 

The officers have a fancy uniform assimilating to that of the men, 675-But quite dis¬ 
similar to the European dress, 676-There is no indisposition on their part to assimi¬ 
late their dress to that of the natives, 677-An officer commanding an irregular corps 

has very much the power of acting as he pleases with the corps; reporting of course 
to the higher military authorities, and subject to a half-yearly inspection by the general 

officer of division, who minutely examines every part of the corps, 685-Not more 

interference with commanding officers than formerly, though witness is aware that a 

feeling to the contrary is prevalent, 686-It would be very injudicious to leave some 

commanding officers without supervision, ih. -As when a man becomes a lieutenant- 

colonel you cannot prevent his having a regiment, 687-In the command of natives 

much tact is required, ih. -Any injudicious interference with them might create a very 

general bad feeling, and very bad consequences, ih. -Sometimes after being on the staff 

for many years officers return to their regiment, having lost much of the knowledge of 
the routine duty ; but witness does not see how that can be remedied; it would be 
hard to take an intelligent officer from the staff to learn regimental duty; he should 
not be employed on the staff until he has been four years in the service, 688. 

Witness strongly objects to granting advantages to officers going to New South Wales 

and the Cape, and withholding them from those going to England, 688.-Considers the 

reverse ought to be the case, ib. 

A staff officer remains attached to his regiment; it is regimental rotation service until 

he becomes a lieutenant-colonel, 689-Witness never knew recommendations for military 

appointments from the Commander-in Chief interfered with during the time that he held 
the command; of course the Governor-general is supreme, 690. 

Officers in the irregular cavalry are paid very much the same as in the regular cavalry, 

The command of irregular cavalry is the most independent position an officer can have 

in India, 691—-His pay is about that of a lieutenant-colonel commanding light cavalry, 

692--He still goes on in the seniority rotation of his regiment, 693-He does not 

provide anything for his regiment out of his pay, 694-Only knew of one half-caste, an 

officer, 695. 

Witness considers the Indian army nearly perfect, 696. 714. 723-Most loyal and 

ready to do their duty, 696-It is unfortunate that in Bengal only six or seven 

are general service regiments, ih. -Believes the natives would as soon enter for it 

as for limited service, ib. -Unpleasantness always arises from injudicious manage¬ 
ment of commanding officer, or bad working from without, ih. -Native soldiers are very 

steady, though much depends upon the commanding officer and their confidence in the 
European regiments with them, the selection of which is the subject of the greatest 

moment; 
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Gough, Right Hon. Hugh , Viscount , lieutenant-General , G. c. fi.—continued. 

moment; has seen wonderful instances of their attachment to Europeans, 7Z>.-Euro¬ 
pean officers are insufficient in point of number, 697-A smaller number of troops more 

numerously officered would be more efficient, 698-Requirements for staff appoint¬ 
ments have greatly increased, 699-Though six captains now to four only before 1834 ; 

700-There is seldom above two captains with the regiment in garrison, 701. 

Medical officers are insufficient in point of number; regiments are often without any 

European medical officer belonging to it at present, 702-Great attention is paid to 

the medical staff in the field; the machinery is perfect, and nothing could be more satis¬ 
factory than the hospitals, with but one exception, the want of attendance arising from 

the prejudice of caste, 710-Does not know how it can be overcome, ih. -Witness 

allowed one in ten to attend to the wounded, ib. -But it is impossible with such a 

variety of castes to have adequate attendance, ib. -Does not think the men would 

take it from the Brahmins; nor would they perform the duty, 711-Several castes will 

not take water from a bheestie, 712-Six of whom are allowed to a European and 

two to a native company; they are well paid, and very useful, 713-Would not 

therefore enlist natives of a lower caste; served with two regiments of the Bombay army, 
men of a lower caste, and they did their duty exceedingly well, 714. 

Native regiments are not only always at their full complement, but there are generally 

men with the corps ready to fill up vacancies, 704-The service is very popular in India, 

705-Cannot say the proportion the pay bears to the wages of labour, 706--About 

half is remitted to their families, ib. -The pension is a great hold on India, 707 

-Though expensive and a tremendous drain upon the Company, ib. -The law 

giving to the soldier priority of hearing in the courts is very beneficial, 707. 709- 

And is now in full force, 708-There is but one clerical assistant in the field, 710. 

In the Bengal army an officer is never displaced from his regiment, except upon 

very urgent occasions, and he wishes it, 715-Sometimes the commanding officer is 

removed when from his seniority he falls into the command of a large garrison, and there 

is no alternative but to transfer him or remove his regiment, 716-Sometimes the 

lieutenant-colonel is removed where there is a very meritorious major under him, and in 
the same garrison a young captain in the command ; for you cannot remove the major, ib. _ 
-It is never done but upon strong public grounds, ib. 

Irregular infantry has been raised in the Punjaub with great success, 717, 718-Lord 

Hardinge raised four regiments almost purely Sikhs, 718-Witness was doubtful of them, 

and ordered them down the country on the second war breaking out; but four men deserted, 

ib. -Their conduct was very exemplary during the Punjaub war; their officers had the 

highest confidence in them, ib. -Two of them volunteered for Burmah, 719-Thinks 

they will be equally efficient with the regular infantry, 720. 737--Sikhs are a very superior 

class of men, 721, 722-The drill is the same as the regular infantry, 724-Lord Clive’s 

army was commanded in the same manner as the irregular corps which are now in existence, 

725-But the native states have acquired a far more formidable military character, 726 

-The Sikh regiments are dressed more like our police at home, and altogether different 

from the usual native dress, 730. 732-They have but few of the prejudices of caste, 

735. 


The native infantry soldier is very much cramped in his uniform ; would not recommend 
any alteration, to lessen his resemblance to the European, of which he is very proud, 733 
Witness does not think that better care could be taken of the health of the European 

troops, 738, 739-Stations vary much at different times, 739-It is difficult to 

say whether the health of the troops would be improved by change of clothing, 743- 

Most regiments have adopted flannel, 744-1 he stock is only worn on dress occasions, 

745, 746-Witness first established in Bengal the white cover to the cap and forage cap 

now universal, 746-And the troops have derived great benefit from the Kilmarnock 

forage cap, 747-The musket is too heavy, 748-Cannot say what weight the sepoy 

has to carry, 749-The natives have their knapsacks carried for them ; the Europeans 

have their necessaries carried in bags instead of boxes ; the knapsack is very useless in 

India, ib. -The sepoy carries three brass pots for cooking, and two are carried in the 

baggage cart, 755. 

It is impossible to have a better set of officers and men than the Bengal artillery, 

752-Native as well as European, ib .——Very important to keep it efficient, as we are 

more opposed by artillery than formerly, ib. -A great improvement employing elephants 

to draw heavy guns, ib. --They were first brought into action at Sobraon, 753 “7 lhe 

guns are eighteen pounders, 754-Most decidedly advantageous to increase the artillery, 

if the resources of the country will permit it, 756. 

There are three or four rifle regiments; all the Goorka regiments have rifles, 757— 
Witness knows nothing of the Military Board ; had nothing to do with it, 7o8 “ 1>uril J> 
the two or three weeks witness was at Calcutta he never missed the Council one clay, 760 

-Witness never knew the army under his command without its regular provisions 761 

-Registered followers were at times upon half rations, ib. -Objects to sepoys selling 

part of their food; he could not prevent it, ib. -Has heard the Commissariat much a m^cc, 

but nothing wrong came under his notice ; Commissariat officers are not sufficiently tint er 

the control of the Commander-in-Chief in the field, 762. 
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Gough , Right Hon. Hugh , Vtscount , Lieutenant-General, G.C.B. —continued. 

Witness thinks it would be advisable to have a chaplain at eveiy station where there 

are European troops, 763-There is a great deficiency in that respect, 764. 767-It 

was only owing to the Governor-General being present with the army of the Sutlej that 

we had a chaplain at all, 767-Had a very effective man in the Punjaub, 710. 767 

-Applied for one, 771-Thinks that one would have been provided without his 

applying for it, 772. 

Witness has commanded in the field troops belonging to the armies of all three Presiden¬ 
cies, 773-There is a material difference between them ; particularly between Bengal and 

the other two, 774-But this occasioned no detriment to the public service; the Madras 

troops eat different food; they were fed by their own commissariat, 775-It would be 

dangerous to make changes, as native troops are very tenacious of their own customs, 776 
-Thinks it would be injudicious to attempt assimilation in minor points when you can¬ 
not assimilate in all, 778-The substitution of bheesties for purkallies was very 

unpopular indeed, 779-And the abolition of regimental armourers caused a great deal 

of observation, 780-Pound very little discontent in the Mysore division of the Madras 

army when under his command; had the opportunity of ascertaining that at the half- 
yearly inspections, 783-The army appeared extremely well-disposed to the Govern¬ 

ment, ib. 

The Commander-in-Chief of India is Commander-in-chief of all the Queen’s troops in 
India; but has nothing to do with other commanders-in-chief with regard to the native 

armies of their Presidencies, 784-All orders for the movement of troops in the 

other Presidencies proceed from the Government, 785-He might send for regiments of 

Her Majesty’s troops from other Presidencies, with the concurrence of the Governor- 

General, 786-Never found any inconvenience as Commander-in-chief from the existing 

system, 787-The armies of all three Presidencies are under the absolute control of the 

Govern or- General, who is supreme, 789-The China war did not cost the Government, 

or the East India Company, one farthing; the treaties of Canton and Nankin provided for 
the repayment of the whole expense, 790. 

Government in India. Is sometimes called John Company, sometimes the Begum; the 
natives do not practically know what the governing authority is. Perry 2787-Substi¬ 

tuting the Crown for the Company would add to the power of Government very much, 

ib. 2789-The native princes would undoubtedly pay more respect to the Crown than 

to the Company, ib. 2795. 

Government does not interfere with the exercise of the judicial functions, Willoughby 

2971-Is liable to be sued, 2971. 3254-And the decision is as often for as against the 

Company, ib. 3254-Has no peculiar privilege when party to a suit, ib. 3250-In the 

civil courts is on exactly the same footing as any of its subjects, Campbell 3848-If 

there is any difference it is rather against Government, ib. 3849-As far as the judges 

are concerned, would say distinctly that Government are under a disadvantage, ib. 3851 

-When Government is a party to a suit the plaint is either by or against the collector, 

Willoughby 3256-The Government in India exercises the prerogative of mercy, ib. 

2971-And receives reports with reference to the administration of justice, ib. -It 

exercises judicial functions in the case of sentences of political courts of criminal justice, 

Willoughby 3095-The Company’s settlements are regarded by the inhabitants of a 

district as good as an Istemrar, Trevelyan 6690. 

The check upon check system pervades every branch of the Indian Government, Wil¬ 
loughby 3223-Abuses in the administration of affairs in India arise from the mistaken 

system that has hitherto been followed. Duff 4239. 4241-Its principle should be 

native agency and European superintendence, Trevelyan 6572-In India Government 

is a much more powerful and extensive machine than in England, ib. 6644-It is emi¬ 
nently a Government of record, ib. 6881-Is represented by the collector in civil suits, 

Campbell 3852-One of the best features in the proposed measure for the Government 

of India is the admission of returned Indians to the Home Government without a canvass, 
Trevelyan 6897. 

Observations upon the proposed plan of filling inferior Government situations with 

natives in regard to the training of Europeans for the higher situations, ib. 6586- 

It could only interpose for the encouragement of all parties engaged in education by 
adopting the principles upon which the Government at home has distributed its edu¬ 
cational funds, Duff 6249-Should firmly and consistently maintain inviolate the fun¬ 
damental principle of religious neutrality, Trevelyan 6799-Its neutrality ought to be 

continued, Wise 7035-In maintaining neutrality Government is mainly influenced by 

their responsibility for the quiet and safety of the country. Bird 7143-Has always 

avoided doing anything to excite the alarm of the natives, and has succeeded, ib. 7145 

-Believes that our strength in India consists in the conviction the natives have of our 

thorough integrity, Tucker 8368-Opinion that the Government as a Government 

regard themselves very much in the light of administrators not of the Christian law, but 
of the law of India, Keane 7891-The Government rather leans against the mission¬ 

aries, ib. 7892. 
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Government in India —continued. 


Government at Calcutta sometimes consults the judges, but not very often, Reid 2963 

-Local Governments have ample power to object to or suggest alterations in proposed 

laws; also to originate laws for consideration, Willoughby 3076, 3077-The Supreme 

Government should have no local Government, Thornton 5861-Minor Presidencies 

should be completely subordinate, with councillors from each in the Supreme Council, ib. 

5862-5865-They should receive their orders from the Supreme Government alone, 

5865-They should be governed as Mr. Thomason governs the North-West Provinces, 

ib. 5867-The Supreme Government of India ought to move about a great deal, and 

inspect the whole system of Government in all the Presidencies, ib. 5874. 

Government Advocate. It would be a very excellent thing to establish it, if put upon some¬ 
thing like the same system as that which exists in France, Campbell 3853. 

Government Native Servants. Their character imposes an awful responsibility upon, the 

Government, Keane 7825-Their principle is to oppress, to cheat, and to extort bribes, 

ib. 7827-The autobiography of Panchcowreykan, in the “ Calcutta Review,” though an 

exaggerated picture of the system, is in the main undoubtedly true, ib. 7829, 7830- 

The first step to be adopted to remedy the abuse is to pay a man according to his respon¬ 
sibility, ib. 7832-Advantages of elevating the character of the native servants of the 

Company, ib. 7833-7836. 

Government Offices. All Government offices are managed by a native manager; all candidates 
for the lower appointments come in by the native manager’s selection and interest, Norton 

0304-Evidence as to the disinclination of the civil servants to employ natives who 

have been educated at the English schools, Keane 7879-7881-They consider their 

aspirations as much above as their qualifications are below the practical standard of 
Government employ, ib. 7881. 

Government Regulations. Are immensely voluminous and complex, Duff 6237. 

See also Code Law. 

Governments . More frequently fail in performing their duty from want of information than 
from want of good intentions, and it is of advantage to have abuses detected and discussed 
by a free press, Trevelyan 6873. 

Governor-General. Generally speaking has not been in the hands of the secretary or some 

other adviser, Halliday 3465-He has the power of transferring a civil servant from one 

Presidency to another, but it would be a novelty, Trevelyan 6777-He is supreme in 

India ; all the armies are under his absolute control, Lord Gough 789-Must confirm all 

statf appointments, ib. 690-All alterations and innovations in the army require his 

sanction, Alexander 1051. 

Governors of Presidencies. Is of opinion that they are better without councils; councils 
tend to impede, French 8982, 8983. 

Grain. Is rarely sent after a corps by the grain merchants on their own account, Burlton 
635.- See also Commissariat. 

Grant , Sir John Peter. His case occurred before the establishment of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, Reeve 5562-Report and order made in his case, ib. 5567. 

Grassias. Their pecuniary claims for compensation in lieu of a sort of black mail have been 
recognised by Government, Willoughby 3142. 

Guard. It is the duty of the field officer to visit the guard between four p.m. and sunset, 

and between ten p.m. and sunrise. Viscount Melville 1355-The Bombay army mount 

guard the same as in the Queen’s service; at Peshawur objected to a weekly instead of a 
daily relieving of the guard, 1349. 

Guicowar. Plis Highness the Guicowar surreptitiously obtained copies of minutes recorded 
by the Government of Bombay relating to the disposal of property in which he was per¬ 
sonally interested, Willoughby 3302, 3304. 3308. 

Guzerat Horse. Was raised for police purposes, Melvill 62. 

See also Cavalry {Irregular.) 

H. 

Hafiz Suderool Islam Khan. Has resided generally at Madras, 4766—- And acted in the 
capacity of grand juror there, and seen justice administered in the Queen’s Court and likewise 

in the Mofussil Courts, 4769-The administration of justice in the latter does not answer 

well owing to the appeal to the Sudder Adawlut, ib. -The expense of which is a great 

hardship, 4770-People complain of the expense and delay in the Queen’s Court, but are 

perfectly satisfied with its judgments, 4773-They do not consider that the justice of their 

claims is properly decided upon in the Company’s Courts, 4774-They also complain of the 
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Hafiz Suderool Islam Khan —continued. 

expense and delay, 4776-4780-The people would be better satisfied if the Supreme and 

the Sudder Court judges were to preside together, 4781-They complain of the stamp duty 

in the Company’s Courts, 4783-The administration of justice in the Mofussil is more 

tardy and expensive than at the Presidency, 4787-The incompetency of some of the 

judges, European as well as native, has been complained of, 4788-4790-Never heard a 

complaint of want of integrity in the native judges, 4791-A thorough knowledge of the 

language is essential to a satisfactory administration of justice by the European judges, 
4792-4794-They generally know the language, but not sufficiently, 4795. 

The Punehayet system in Madras gives satisfaction, 4797-The Punchayet can better 

detect the veracity of a witness than the judge, 4798-The natives are not satisfied with 

having to attend that duty without remuneration, 4801-They are selected by the 

judge, 4803-From the most respectable people he can obtain, 4804-Believes that 

they have some knowledge of law, 4806. 

HAlLEYBURY College . Appointments are made exclusively by Directors, Marshman 

5023-Is the mode in which they are remunerated for the Government of India, ib .- 

A nomination by a Director generally stands good, ib. -When established Lord Wellesley 

limited the residence at Calcutta, on being sent to India, to one year; has since been 

extended to eighteen months, and latterly, in many instances, to two years, ib. 5034- 

It is desirable to remove them from Calcutta as soon as possible, ib. 5058-It is said 

Lord Dalhousie intends requiring them to leave Calcutta at the end of six months, ib. 

The System of education at Haileybury is capable of very great improvement, Marshman 

5036-The object of the education in this country should be to complete the European 

education, ib. 5055-It would be desirable to keep them here a year longer rather than 

send them out earlier, ib. 5056-The age of one or two and twenty is as early as is 

desirable, 5057-Too large a portion of the time of the students is devotecVto the Oriental 

languages at Haileybury, ib. 5036-Especially the Sanscrit, ib .-The students would 

not lose much if the study of Oriental languages was done away with, ib. 5042-If 

taught, it should only be the elements, ib. -Adequate proficiency in the Oriental lan¬ 
guages should be left to the Government of India, ib. 5036-If the examination here 

was more stringent, and nominations more open to rejection, a larger number of able men 
would be in the service, ib. 5028. 

Appointments to Haileybury are fewer than to Addiscombe, and are much more prized, 

Pasley 5755-It requires more interest to obtain them, ib. 5756-Is aware of one 

instance only of a cadet receiving a nomination to Haileybury, ib. 5751-It is a species 

of patronage which it is difficult to obtain, Rev. H. Melvill 5000-Objections to throw¬ 

ing the civil and military appointments together, and selecting the best for the civil service, 

?5°5007-5010. 5013, 5014-Has known instances of appointments to Haileybury being 

thrown open to competition, ib. 4945-But is not aware that superior men were thereby 

obtained, ib. 4946. 4999-5006-The result of the fourfold nomination to Haileybury 

under the Inst charter was very good, Perry 2601-2603-It was a very good rule, 

Halliday 3434-It w r as a great improvement upon the existing state of things, Trevelyan 

6904-And it would have greatly lessened the fag end, the bad bargains, ib. 6906- 

The fourfold nomination, if carried out, would amount to unlimited competition, Campbell 
3874. 

About six or seven per cent, of the students at Haileybury do not enter the civil 

service, Rev. H. Melvill 4845-Instances among the students of unwillingness to go to 

India are very rare, ib. 4882-The students attach great value to their appointments, 

and are very anxious to obtain them, ib. 4884. 

There are eight professors at Haileybury, one of whom discharges the duty of dean, 

and another that of registrar. Rev. H. Melvill 4813-Duties of the principal described, 

ib. 4814-Duties of the eight professors described, ib. 4843-There is a strong feel¬ 
ing of attachment between the professors and the students, ib. 4943-The proportion 

of distinguished professors and students at Haileybury is greater than at the universities, 
Trevelyan 6911. 

Preliminaries of admission to Haileybury described, Rev. H. Melvill 4815. 4818, 4819 

-Nature of the preliminary examination described, ib. 4817. 4821, 4822. 4832- 

Students must be seventeen before they can be admitted, ib. 4833-And not more than 

twenty-one years of age, ib. 4905-The age of admission is sufficiently high, ib. 4993 

-The examiners are appointed by the Board of Control, ib. 4815-And the same 

men are almost invariably reappointed, ib. 4831-Rules under which the preliminary 

examination is conducted, stated, ib. 4823-Suggestions for its improvement, ib. 4827 

-About one-third of the candidates are rejected at each examination, 4828-—'—It 

seems very strict to those not initiated into it, Campbell 3898-The first term at 

Haileybury is probationary, and the power of not allowing a student to return has been 
exercised, Rev. H. Melvill 4934-4936. 

Education in England. —Entirely concurs with Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone’s views 
upon the subject of education in England, in his evidence before the Lords Committees 
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Hailey BURY CoLLEGE—Education in England —continued. 

on the renewal of the last charter, Rev. H . Melvill 4922-4924-A remodelling of the 

course of instruction, as suggested by him, would decidedlyimprove the course at Hailey- 
bury, ib. 4925. 

Course of education at Haileybury thirty years ago described, Reid 2890-Present 

course of study described, Rev. H. Melvill 4838-The course cannot be less than two 

years. Hill 2217-There is an eminent legal professor at Haileybury, ib. 2218-The 

examination is totally independent of the Court of Directors, ib. 2219-Would not 

extend the period of residence; Objections to doing so. Rev. H. Melvill 4906, 4907 

-There has been great improvement in the discipline of late years, ib. 4978, 4979-- 

The discipline is very much the same as in the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, but 

more strict, ib. 4893. 4989-Rules with reference to students of different religious 

creeds, ib. 4896-4903-The college course is of advantage in developing evil, when it 

may be corrected, ib. 4987-Haileybury has a very important function, the function 

of probation, Trevelyan 6900-Properly worked, it is a very effectual test of conduct, 

ib. 6901-The real uses of Haileybury, ib. 6909-Its general effect in forming the 

character is decidedly good. Rev. H. Melvill 4881. 

Advantages of the course of education at Haileybury, Rev. H. Melvill 4960-4962- 

Believes that the education at Haileybury cannot be obtained at any other place in this 

country, Campbell 3876, 3877-The courses introduced at Haileybury cannot be united 

with our general university courses here, Trevelyan 6910-There are considerable advan¬ 
tages in having a separate institution for educating youths for India, Willoughby 2979- 

Impovements in the system of education suggested, ib. 2980-2986-The system is too 

much one of compulsion, ib. 2992-It is not of importance to keep up Haileybury, 

Halliday 3428-A certain degree of preliminary instruction upon leading subjects is given 

at Haileybury, ib. 3394-But more time should be devoted to the study of the law, and 

subjects of a cognate character, ib. 3397-3400-The study of law, jurisprudence, and 

kindred subjects may almost be said to be voluntary, Campbell 3863-The amount of 

legal education given is sufficient to enable a man to follow up the study of the law after¬ 
wards if he wishes to do so, Millett 2266-Advantages of a course of instruction in the 

application of mathematics to matters of industry, Trevelyan 6915 et seg. -Extent to 

which instruction in the classics is carried at Haileybury, Rev. H. Melvill 4926 et seg. 

Division of the time of the students between European instruction and oriental lan¬ 
guages, Rev. H. Melvill 4849-The principle laid down by the Court of Directors in 

1802, with regard to the advantage of the student applying his time in Europe to an 

European education, is not maintained in any considerable degree, ib. 4859-A great 

proficiency might be obtained in European studies, by withdrawing the student from 

oriental studies, ib. 4963-Haileybury as it now stands might be made much more 

available by giving up to a great extent the oriental languages and substituting European 

subjects, Campbell 3870-The attention should be confined to European education, with 

only an elementary knowledge of the languages of India, Millett 2282-The time devoted 

to the oriental languages is not advantageously devoted for the future success of the stu¬ 
dent, Campbell 3865-The oriental languages are taught in an inverse ratio to their use¬ 
fulness, ib. 3868-Too much time is devoted to them at Haileybury, Marshman 5036- 

The study of them might be done away with, but if taught it should only be the elements, 

ib. 5042-Too much time has been given up to them, yet a certain extent of instruction, 

especially in the vernacular, can be better communicated in this country than in India; 
it is better acquired from a well-instructed European teacher than from a native teacher, 

Trevelyan 6897. 6900-Proposed limitation of the study of the oriental languages 

at Haileybury, ib. 6897-Instruction is given in Arabic voluntarily, either by the Persian 

or the Sanscrit professor, Rev. H. Melvill 4844-Statement of the oriental languages 

now taught at Haileybury, Wilson 7291-Considers Sanscrit the most important part of 

the education, 7296-And why, ib. 7297-7299-Some of the students acquire 

a very respectable proficiency in Sanscrit, but the majority little or none, ib. 7301-- 

How the students are enabled to pass the examination, ib. 7303-The course of study 

at Haileybury has a very favourable influence upon the result of the examinations in the 
languages in India, ib. 7314. 

Objections to making the result of the course at Haileybury more precarious. Rev. H. 

Melvill 4933-The system of rewards for meritorious students explained, ib. 4862- 

It works well, and produces abundant competition, ib. 4863-Manner of forming the 

printed examination lists explained, ib. 4864 et seg. -Monthly reports of conduct and pro¬ 
ficiency are sent to the parents and guardians, ib. 4873-With very good results, ib. 

4874-Students distinguished in one department, are generally distinguished in all the 

rest, ib. 4860-Students who have distinguished themselves at college, have generally 

become very excellent civil servants, ib. 4939-How certificate of rank among the 

students is determined, ib. 4980-Effec t of losing terms, either by being plucked or by 

rustication, ib. 4983. 4974-4976-Objections to taking the examination at Haileybury 

out of the hands of the professors, ib. 4886--The professors have power to raise their 

own standards, ib. 4941-The reason why they do not do so is, that it would be to 

raise the tests, and the tests arc fixed by Act of Parliament, ib. 4942-If students were 
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Haileybury College- continued. 

required to be better grounded in mathematics in the preliminary examination, they might 
be instructed in civil engineering and such other subjects of great importance to them in 
India, Rev. H . Melvill 4965. 4994-4996-The provision in the present Bill, for an exami¬ 

nation by independent examiners in the last term, is of the greatest value, Trevleyan 6908. 

Average expense of Haileybury to the students, Rev. H. Melvill 4887-N umber of 

the students, ib. 4890-Average annual expense of the establishment at Haileybury, 

ib. 4889-On the whole, the conduct of the students. with regard to expenditure is 

exceedingly good; every check is put upon their expenditure, ib. 4891-The expense 

arises very much from tlie high price of Oriental books, ib. 4950——It amounts to about 

200/. per annum, including every thing, ib. 4952-The Directors visit the college twice a 

year, ib. 4971-Has no reason to believe that their presence has any influence upon the 

examination, ib. 4971, 4972-The Court of Directors have no power to make any laws 

regulating the establishment; the laws are all made by the Queen in Council, ib. 4977. 

See also Civil Service. . 

Haileybury College Library. How maintained, Rev. H. Melvill 4894-It is very much 

used by the students, ib. 4895. 

Half Caste. The great bulk of them is to be found at the Presidencies, Duff 4192- 

Generally speaking they do not abound much in the interior, ib. 4195-Number of them 

in the Bengal Presidency, ib. 4184-They are not respected by the people of India in 

the same degree as Europeans, Ryan 2417-They feel that they have been looked down 

upon and despised. Duff 4182-Lord Metcalfe’s opinion of them referred to, ib. 4183 

_They dislike the appellation half caste, ib. 4180-They have called themselves Indo- 

British Eurasians, but for many years past the name they have fixed on is East Indians, 
ib. 4181. 

They have been making great and laudable efforts to improve themselves, ib. 4183— — 
Have been making great efforts to educate themselves, and very successfully; their insti¬ 
tution at Calcutta, called the Parental Academy, is one of the best conducted seminaries 

in India, ib. 6244-In the schools a fair proportion indicate as much capacity as the 

Hindoos or Mahomedans, /5.4196-They will bear comparison with the Hindoos, taken 

as a body, high and low caste, ib. -From their training and education as Christians, 

they exhibit on the whole a higher st} 7 le of character than the native boys, ib. 4198 
Nominally and professedly they are almost all Christians, ib. 4200. 

They form a proportion of the native judicial establishment on the Bombay side, 

Willoughby 3038-Many of them are employed in the secretariate, ib. 3307-Have 

been highly spoken of by those under whom they have been officially placed, Duff 4183 

-And of late years they have been getting more into public offices and into higher 

posts; their condition is a rising condition, ib. 4187-Have been spoken of as having 

considerable aptitude for civil office ib. 6245-Has no doubt but that in point of qualifi¬ 

cation they would be found equal to the average number of covenanted civil servants, ib. 

0246-Some of them get on remarkably well as vakeels, Haickins 4321-Is only 

aware of one instance of a half caste among the officers of the irregular regiments, 
Viscount Gough 695. 

Holliday, Frederick James, Esq. Statement of services in India, amounting altogether to 

upwards of twenty-seven years, 3310-Two appointments which witness did not exercise 

were given to increase his allowances, 3311-It was a more common arrangement then 

than it is now, 3315-It has been for years entirely discontinued in the Lower Provinces, 

ib. -Opinion upon the administration of justice in India, 3317, 3318-The system of 

appeals is defective, being from one single mind to another single mind; suggestions for 

the improvement of the - system, 3323-3325-Would recommend an English and a 

native judge sitting together to hear appeals, 3325-Who like to see a native judge 

sitting in the Sudder Court, ib. -Improving the training of the judges, both European 

and natives, is desirable, 3319, 3320-With regard to native judges, would recommend 

something like a university, with a body of examiners empowered to confer degrees, 3321 

-They are deficient in a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence and the laws of 

evidence, 3323. 

Practically for a number of years the Mahomedans have been preferred over the 
Hindoos for the office of native judge; the Hindoos, however, regard the Mahomedans in 

that respect as deficient, and even stupid, 3326-Class of society from which they are 

taken, 3327, 3328-Improvements in the judicial class need not directly improve the 

vakeels, except from the desire of the judges to get rid of improper persons, 3329- 

Nature of the examination that the moonsiffs and vakeels undergo, 3330-There are 

native judges upon the examining committees, 3331-The extension of educational 

establishments with a view to legal studies would be a better system; concurs with 

Mr. Cameron’s recommendations, 3332-3335-The examinations are conducted with 

the greatest possible attention to fairness, 3336-And whoever comes up to the 

standard, which is high, receives a diploma, which entitles him to receive a moonsiff’s 

appointment in his turn upon a vacancy, 3339-lhe decisions of the judges of the 
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Halliday , Frederick James , Esq. —continued. 

English courts are now printed and published, but the practice has not yet been extended 

to the native courts, 3340, 3341-The knowledge of English is increasing, though the 

number of native judges who understand it is at present small, 3342-The extension of 

the English language is very much to be desired, 3343-But considers that its use in 

judicial proceedings is now only applicable to the Sudder Court, where it is chiefly 
used, 3345-Could not think of advising that in any province where the judge now con¬ 

ducts his business in the vernacular of the country it should be changed to English, ib. 

The bar of the Sudder Court is a very respectable bar indeed, 3346-Several practise 

there who speak English, 3347-And are able to maintain their own against English 

counsel, 3349. 

The administration of justice by native judges in the provinces is very much too com¬ 
plicated, 3350-A great number of appeals turn upon matters of form and technicality, 

and in that respect it chiefly requires and is capable of great amendment, 3352-Would 

transfer a large portion of the litigation to courts of summary jurisdiction, and in other 
cases have one original judgment and one appeal, with a special appeal in cases of pecu¬ 
liarity in law or practice, 3386-Stamps upon judicial proceedings are not defensible 

upon principle, 3354-The revenue derived from them is not very great in amount, 3357 

-Litigation in the Supreme Court is more costly than in the Company’s Court, 3358. 

Small Cause Court at Calcutta has worked exceedingly_ well, 3360-The mode of 

proceeding has been perfectly simple and very economical, 3361-It would be advisable 

to assimilate the ordinary courts of the country to it, 3362-The difficulty would be 

to entrust final jurisdiction to native judges, many of whom are inadequately paid; on the 

whole it would be better to run the risk, 3363-The present salary of the native 

judges is generally thought to be insufficient, 3364-About one-eighth of the decisions 

of the native courts are actually appealed, 3365. 

An amalgamation of the Supreme Court and the Sudder Court to make a court of appeal 

would be advantageous, 3367-Would be no objection to admitting an eminent native 

to sit in that court, 3368^-A combination of the Sudder Court, and one judge or two 

judges from the Supreme Court, with one eminent native judge, would be a fair substi¬ 
tute for the present appeal to the Privy Council in England, 3371, 3372-Does not attach 

any importance to the appeal to the Privy Council, 3372-Thinks it ought to be dis¬ 
continued, 3378-Would abolish it altogether with reference to appeals from the courts 

of the Company, 3380-But if continued, it would be of advantage to place a gentle¬ 

man practically acquainted with the law in the Mofussil upon the Judicial Committee, 3381 
-Cases between the people of India and the Government of India would be better pro¬ 
vided for by having at the head of the Court of Appeal in India an English lawyer, per¬ 
fectly independent, and a carefully selected native, than by appeal to the Privy Council, 
3382-3384-It would be advantageous for the English judges, under certain regula¬ 
tions, to go round by way of circuit, 3369-The judges of the Sudder Court at 

Bombay go round, and make very useful and interesting reports on their return, 3370. 

Examination of the civil servants in India described, 3388-3390-Considers the third 

examination at present too strict, 3389-No man can be appointed a magistrate until 

he has gone through the examinations, 3391-Constitution of the central committee for 

examining the civil servants, 3392. 

It would be a desirable change to extend the time at Haileybury for the study of the 

law, political economy, &c., and to exclude the study of oriental languages, 3394-3400- 

It would be better acquired in Calcutta or in the interior, 3401-And the elements of the 

language would be better obtained at the Presidency than in the interior, 3406- 3409- 

They sometimes learn a language which is no very great use to them, 3424-No man 

should ever receive an appointment in any province in the language of which he had not 
passed an examination, 3438——On arriving at Calcutta he knows whether he will go to 

the Upper or remain in the Lower Provinces, 3438, 3439-Would keep a young man 

at Calcutta for some six months or so after his arrival in India, 3402-3405-Of late 

years the young civilians at Calcutta live very much together; throe or four join in 

taking a house, 3410-3416-The practice of getting into debt has very much decreased, 

-3416-3423-Does not think that it is of any importance to keep up Haileybury, 3428 

-The fourfold nomination under the Charter Act was a very good rule, 3434- 

Would not desire that the military school should be abolished, 3436. 

Is of opinion that training for the judicial office should commence in the Revenue 

Department, 3442-Would like to see the office of registrar re-established, 3443—- 

But not without jurisdiction, 3445-On the whole it is better to run the risk of mal- 

decision in small cases than have no means of training at all, 3443. 

Is desirous of seeing the offices of magistrate and collector continue united, 3446- 

I hey are united everywhere but in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, ib. -The removal 

of civil servants from one province to another is not disadvantageous, if carefully and 

judiciously done$ 3448-Acting appointments can scarcely be said to exist, 3449-If 

after becoming a registrar a young man is to be continued in the judicial service he 
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The government of the deputy-governor of Bengal is looked upon as a weak govern¬ 
ment; he is regarded as a secondary person entirely, 3462-Mr. Bird’s is the only 

case witness recollects of full powers being confided to him, 3463-The necessity of 

constant reference goes a great way to weaken the local government, 3464-Governors- 

general have been usually quite strong enough for the purposes of good government, 
3465. 

The best way to settle the proceedings of the Law Commission and the question of the 
Macaulay Code is to strengthen and improve the Legislative Council of India, and leave 

it in their hands, 3466-No good would result from considering the matter here and 

then sending it to the Legislative Council to be enacted, 3467-It would be almost 

impossible to pass the matters here in the form of an Act of Parliament, 3468-—- 
Thinks if properly constituted the Legislative Council would carry such code into 

effect in a reasonably short time, 3470-Under existing circumstances, however, it 

would be better to settle the Penal Code here, rather than wait for its settlement by 

the Legislative Council in India, 3493-3496-There is no difficulty in translating any 

but the 5 most technical and English-like laws into any of the native languages, 3472- 

Wishes to have the Legislative Council enlarged, 3475-Proposed plan, 3476. 3478- 

3482-It would be entirely distinct from the Executive Council, 3477-The plan 

goes to incorporate the Law Commission, or something like it, into the Legislative Council, 

3481 -Thinks that native assistance could only be obtained as now, second hand, by 

consultation and correspondence, 3483-3486-Would not employ a native as an 

assessor, 3501-The natives now exercise, indirectly, very much influence over legis¬ 
lation in India, 3487-Would rather see the legislative power centralised than a 

power given to each Presidency to pass regulations, 3497-Except in cases of emer¬ 
gency, 3497-But then not to extend to taxation, 3498. 

[Second Examination.]—Gaols are not in a very satisfactory condition, especially in 

the Lower Provinces, 3502-Some account of them, ib. -The new system of messing 

has been strongly objected to by the prisoners, 3502, 3503-And has caused open 

violence on the part of the prisoners, which was only repressed by the military firing on 

them, 3502-3506-They formerly cooked their own food, 3518, 3519--On the whole, 

the introduction of task-work has not been successful, 3506-The mortality in the 

gaols is not very considerable ; but as soon as you attempt to enforce proper severity they 

beo’in to die off; the native constitution cannot stand it, 3509-Corporal punishment, 

except in petty cases of theft by boys, and under peculiar limitations, is done away with, 

3511 - The division of caste proved to be much more minute than was supposed, and 

infraction of caste has led to serious outbreaks, 3519. 3525-The whole effect of im¬ 

prisonment is unquestionably the infliction of very considerable privation and pain, and 

has great terrors for the natives, 3526-3530-The longest period is for life, but that 

has been as much as possible commuted to transportation for life, 3534-The system of 

punishment by transportation to the Straits is deserving of the highest approbation, 3536 

-The convict labour is very valuable there, 3538-And though the expense is charged 

against the settlements, 3541-The reception of the convicts is very far from being made a 

matter of complaint, 3542-Crossing the sea involves quite a violation of caste, and the 

transportation being always for life, convicts rarely come back again, 3545-In the set¬ 
tlements they receive what is equivalent to tickets of leave, 3546-Subordinate officers 

in the gaols have rarely been in the army; they have generally been about the police, 3551 

-Of late years there has been a disposition, in the larger gaols, to employ Europeans, 

3556 - The gaol is under the magistrate, who usually visits it at least once a day, ib. 

Description of the persons employed as gaolers and in subordinate offices in the gaols, 
3551-3561. 

The state of the police is not so satisfactory as could be wished, 3562-The sub¬ 
ordinate officers ate generally very much underpaid, and are extremely corrupt, 3563- 

Statement of each separate rank, and the pay, 3564-By whom, and how paid, 3565- 

3567 - Plan proposed for increasing the efficiency of the village watchmen, 3568-3570 

_-The police in districts in which the village system exists is much more efficient than 

in Bengal, 3578-Way in which the Burkandazes are appointed, 3581-3587-The 

efficiency of the police depends very much upon the character of the magistrate, 3588- 

Though crime cannot be said to be diminishing in extent, it is diminishing in activity, 3589 

- Dacoities in the Lower Provinces are as numerous as ever; in Calcutta rather more 

numerous, 3589-3592 — — Suggestions for increasing the efficiency of the police in the 
Lower Provinces by increasing their pay, and obtaining the co-operation of the zemindars 

in the suppression of crime, 3599 etseq. - The police are oppressive and extortionate 

towards the natives of Bengal, 3609-3611 -More so than in the Upper Provinces, 3612 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Halliday, Frederick James, .Esy.—continued. 

_The general feeling of the service is to show great courtesy and consideration towards 

the natives, 3606-3608. 3614-3618. 

The present generation is very little answerable for the abuses in the administration of 

justice and abuses in the police, 3619-Too great an approximation to the English 

system has in many cases produced failure; the endeavour now is to build upon what is 
</ood in the native system, ib. -Probably there would be no greater difficulty in govern¬ 

ing India now through the natives than in the time of Aurungzeb, 3621—3623 Natives 
are employed a little in the internal administration of affairs in Calcutta, 3624. 

The effect of the resumption of rent-free tenures is not necessarily to destroy a great 

many of the ancient gentlemen of the country, 3627-To what cases the resumption 

laws were applied; they were only applied where the sunnuds were not forthcoming or 

fraudulent, 3628-Limitation to which they could be carried back, 3630. 3636-3638 

-Remarks on the decision of the Privy Council, 3631-3635. 

The fair way to look at our administration of justice in India, is to compare it with the 

best system of native government before our rule, 3639-Strict adherence to promotion 

by seniority is not consistent with the good administration of the judicial system, 3645- 

3647 -Very great advantage would be derived in the Lower Provinces from tours made 

by the Governor, 3648. 

The resort of Englishmen to India has not been so great as was anticipated, but on the 

whole has increased, 3653-The lex loci was intended to put an end to the anomalous 

state of the law in the Mofussil as regards all persons, 3654-3656. 


"Would not object to a penal code for India; but with regard to civil matters, we know 

too little to trust to any code, 3658-3661-Has no great faith in codification; does not 

think that a code has anything to do with the settlement of Europeans in Inuia, 3666- 

It would be a disadvantage to them, 3667-The settlement of Europeans depends 

entirely upon the means of profitable employment, 3669-3672-The Legislative Council, 

as proposed, might be enabled to pass a law upon an emergency, 3663-3665. 

Laws are promulgated by publication in the Gazette, and translated into the native 
lanimages in the different Gazettes of the Presidency; both before and after they are 

passed, 3674. 3691-3693-Remarks upon the liberty of conscience law, 3677-3685- 

The courts have compelled wives to live with their converted husbands; but such cases 
frequently cause great embarrassment, 3686-3690. 

The native press is a curious problem; does not apprehend any danger from it, 3694 

_The circulation is very small, 3695-There would be difficulty in dealing 

with it if found dangerous, 3694. 3715-Public opinion at Calcutta has very little 

influence over the Mofussil, 3696-3702-The opinion of the people of Benares would 

have far more influence in India, 3704. 3706-Effect upon the population of appointing 

natives to high office and distinction, 3702. 3708-3713-Something like Mr. Charles 

Wynne’s administration of his patronage, if adopted, would be an improvement, 3719—— 
All opportunities should be taken of bringing forward the natives inthe administration of their 

own country, 3721-The appointment of deputy magistrates has on the whole proved 

very satisfactory, 3721 et seq. -And so the deputy collectors, 3729. 

[Third Examination.]—Reasons which led to the change in 1840 of substituting a 

declaration in lieu of an oath, 4528-Although the same reasons which influence the 

Hindoos, did not apply to the Mahomedans; yet they also had a strong objection to taking 

an oath, 4528.-Is not disposed to come to the conclusion that it has had any effect 

either one way or the other on the credibility of evidence, 4529-Christians, whether 

European or natives, are sworn in all courts the same as in England, 4530. 


Hardinqe, General Viscount, G.c. B. Was Governor-general of India, about three years and 

a half, during the Sikh invasion, 1971, .1972-Considers the native troops are very 

efficient as an army from living always under tents or in huts, and able to move at any 

moment, 1974-Observations on increasing the number of European officers, 1975-1979 

_A larger proportion would probably be advantageous, 1975 do make the 

regiments more effective with economy, the way would be to increase the number of 

captains, 1976-But it would be a doubtful remedy, ib. -The proportion ought to be 

one captain to two subalterns, 1976-The best officers are taken for staff appointments, 

1976. 1986-A staff corps has been suggested ever since Lord Hastings’ time, 1977—— 

And very carefully considered, 1978-Recommendations in the case of an increase in the 

number of officers, ib. -Plan proposed would ultimately be a saving^to the Company, 

1980-Increase not so necessary in the cavalry as in the infantry, 2004 —Would be 

difficult to seconde officers similar to the system of seconding artillery and engineeis 
without disturbing the proportion between the grades now existing unless they veic 

merely lent for the moment from other regiments, 1984-Opinion upon taking officers 

from their regiments for staff appointments; it frequently tendsto make them upon the whole 

better officers, 1985-Having held the command of an irregular corps 'would be a 

great advantage to an officer commanding a regular regiment, and one means of getting 
rid of some of the difficulty of the question, 1988. 
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Ilardinge , General Viscount, G. C. B.— continued. 

Evidence touching the artillery, 1989-1996-As excellent a force as any that exists; 

very efficient; both scientific and practical, 1989-Recommends more nine-pounder guns 

to the horse artillery, 1990-Held batteries are all nine-pounders, and with 130 horses to 

each were very efficient; the nine-pounder horse artillery batteries were very efficient during 
the Sutleje campaign, ib. ——But could not keep up with General Gilbert, after the battle 

of Guzerat; he went on with the six-pounder batteries, ib. -Nine-pounders bored up to 

twelve-pounders, did very well at Sobraon, ib. -Does not see the use of a driver on every 

horse, 1991 Brefersthe Madras and Bombay system, 1992- Heavy artillery is drawn 

by elephants lengthways one before the other; can be drawn almost anywhere; six 18 pounders 
caused the surrender of Kangra, 1995-Elephants are not taken into action, 1996. 

Evidence upon the cavalry, 1997-2012-Of late years the opinion in India is in 

favour of the irregular cavalry; they are more manageable for operations than the regular 

cavalry, 1997--The latter are drilled the same as the European, 1998-The dull of 

the irregular is much the same as the yeomanry here, 1999-The Governor-generafs 

body guard charged admirably at Moodkee, 2000, 2001-European officers to cavalry 

regiments are larger in proportion to the men than in the infantry, but not in the aggregate 

2002 , 2003—- The irregular cavalry force is the largest, 2007-They take police duties, 

which deteriorates the discipline, 2009-By the present arrangement each regiment 

takes three years police duty in rotation, ib. -The officers alone of a regular regiment 

cost nearly as much as the whole expense of an irregular corps, 2011-WlTatever 

change is made in the dress, the red coat ought not to be given up; the natives take great 

pride in it, 2012. 2015-The dress is too tight, 2012-So is the stock; it causes 

disorders in the eyes, 2014-And the shako is too heavy, 2012-2014-Also the 

musket, 2016--The proportion of cavalry to infantry is too small 2017-Want of 

cavalry materially diminished the advantage gained by the artillery and infantry, 2017. 

Commissariat department, 2018-2030-Is quite sufficient for the European portion 

of the army in the time of peace, when the native army feed themselves, 2018-But is 

quite inadequate for the duties required when the army is in the field; then an arrange¬ 
ment is made with contractors and agents for furnishing the necessary supplies, ib.— _ 

What the usual arrangement is, ib. -Bengal Commissariat is a department simply for 

peace, ib. -It is nominally under the Military Board, and a worse arrangement could 

not be made, 2019-Had better be done away with, 2022-Accounts are audited 

under the Military Board upon documents produced, 2020-2022-Accounts have been 

postponed for years, 2023-Military Board is somewhat similar to the Ordnance 

Department in construction, and have to attend to public works; amalgamation and con¬ 
solidation have been carried too far; they have to perform executive duties, ib. -Con¬ 
stitution of the Board, ib. -Is not aware of abuses in the Commissariat, but the accounts 

are very complicated, 2024, 2025-The charges against the Commissariat are more 

applicable to the native contractor, 2028-The troops were properly supplied in 

witness s campaigns, 2029-lroops were properly supplied in the march to the Sutleje 

by the energy and knowledge of Major Broadfoot, 2029-Would form an independent 

Commissariat Department by itself, 2030-Composed of military officers, 2031. 

Thinks a Board with a staff of officers, each having distinct and separate duties, works 
better than one individual; a Military Board, such as the Board of Ordnance, works 

remarkably well if each separate department has a responsible officer at its head, 2032- 

Human strength cannot get through the duties of the Military Board; there is no head 

to see if the duties are properly performed, 2033-Ordnance' Department under Duke 

of Wellington, how constituted, 2032, 2033-There is no president to the Military 

Board, 2034-Questions are decided by a majority, 2035-Public works would be 

greatly facilitated by a separate department, 2037, 2038. 

Pensioning system is of the greatest importance, 2039-It is the great link by which 

we hold the affections of the sepoy; he always looks forward to his pension, relies on out- 

good faith, and anything to weaken that impression would be most prejudicial, ib. -Felt 

very strongly upon some alterations about 1833 or 1834 with regard to pensions to 

wounded soldiers, 2040-Examined the question very narrowly after the battles on the 

Sutleje, ib. -About 50,000 in the three Presidencies; majority located in Oude, ib. - 

Nothing should be done to affect the pensions, ib. 

There are two orders, the order for distinguished service, and the order for merit; the 

latter is too limited; there is difficulty in selecting, 2041, 2042-Would recommend 

doubling the number, and give it for good conduct as a soldier, as well as good conduct in 

the field, 2041-A man would go back with his medal and pension, and be looked up to 

in his village, ib. -Good conduct pay is given, 2043-Is confident native officers oimht 

to be promoted by seniority; you gain in policy what you lose in efficiency, 2011 
Soubahdar is equivalent to our captain; jemadar, to our lieutenant; havildar, serjeant; and 
naick, corporal, 2045——Recommended that serjeants in the European army who had dis¬ 
tinguished themselves should receive commissions; those so selected were generally placed 
in other situations; chiefly uncovenanted situations, and have behaved remarkably well, 2046. 

Barrack accommodation is good; generally the Fault has been that the rooms are not 
high enough, 2047-Barracks have been improved latterly, ib. 
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Hardinge, General Viscount , G.C. B .— continued. 


Would prefer the Queen’s troops to the Company’s, but nothing could exceed the good 

conduct of the Company’s Europeans, 2049/2050-If a larger European force is required, 

would rather see the Company’s European force increased, 2051-We have enough of the 

Queen’s regiments in India; the service is unpopular, and for too long a period, 2051. 2056- 

2058-Ought to be relieved every ten or twelve years, 2057-Some situations on the 

staff could be given to the Queen’s officers with advantage; but the first claim is of right 

with the Company’s officers, 2052. 2069-Queen’s officers so employed should be limited 

in number, and no alteration of the rules laid down for maintaining the efficiency of the 
Queen’s regiments allowed, 2053-Officers so employed would have to qualify them¬ 
selves in the languages, 2055-Any system tending to induce the Queen’s officers to 

learn the languages would be useful, 2060-It would be advantageous to a Governor- 

general or Commander-in-Chief to be able to speak the languages, if he can do so with 

precision, otherwise not, 2061-Thinks the Queen’s officers cannot be employed in 

political and civil appointments, 2068. 2070-But may in executive duties such as sur¬ 
veying, 2070-It will depend upon the Court of Directors, 2068-Statement of the 

number of officers to the European regiments, 2062-2066-Supernumeraries in a 

Queen’s regiment, on its return to Europe, are placed on half-pay till vacancies occur, 
2071. 

The best men in the Company’s European regiments are often removed and placed 

in different situations in native regiments, 2073-Which causes rapid promotion, 

2074--Thinks the present European force in India is sufficient; we may praise the 

native troops as much as we please, yet upon a comparison the superiority rests with the 

European, 2075-Unsafe not to have a large proportion of Europeans upon all occasions, 

ib. -Cannot say what is a time of peace in India; you must always be prepared, 2076 

-If the Punjaub should become quiet it may be possible to reduce a portion of the 

European force, 2077-Statement of the force of the different native powers; about 

390,000 men in all, ib. -The Nepaulese have a system somewhat similar to that of the 

German landwehr, ib. -Does not think that there is any fear of a combination between 

the Mussulman Powders of the Nizam and Oude and the Hindoo states on account of their 

religious and political differences, 2078-The Rajpoots might be a formidable enemy 

within our territory, ib. -There is also a large unruly mass of fighting mercenaries in 

the Nizam’s territory, 2079-To oppose the various native powers we have about 

320,000 good troops, ib. 

Remarks upon the comparative advantages of military and civil police ; in newly annexed 
or conquered provinces, a military police is the best for controlling any turbulent spirit, 
and at the same time treating the natives with due consideration ; it is both necessary and 
useful; should say that in the old regulation provinces, from Agra to Calcutta, you do not 
require that description of force; where there is a continued system of civil government, 
as contradistinguished from a military government, the police should be civil, and as much 

as possible on the system of the Irish police, 2080-A military police corps existed in 

Lord W. Bentinck’s time, in 1830; he thought them expensive and inconvenient, ib. - 

The irregular corps employed as military police corps, upon the whole, have answered well, 

ib. -Does not see how military police could keep under the dacoitees, 2081-They 

were useful at Saugor; but the system was objected to at Agra, Delhi, and Kurnal, 2082 

-Four battalions of Sikh irregulars employed as military police w r ere useful in keeping 

order in the rear upon the second crossing of the Sutleje, 2083, 2084. 

Believes the Bombay army is more easily managed than that of Bengal, from having no 
difficulties as to caste ; there is a good deal of difficulty sometimes with high-caste men, 

2086-Nothing could exceed the loyalty and attachment of the Bengal army under 

Lord Gough; don’t believe that we lost 30 men by desertion during the whole Sutleje 
campaign, and the fidelity of the troops was most severely tested by the Sikh emissaries, 
2086. 

Thinks that allowing officers to come home on furlough, instead of going to the Cape, 

will be advantageous, 2087-Had no reason to complain of the medical officers; always 

found a sufficiency of them, 2088-Thinks assimilation of the armies of the three Pre¬ 

sidencies good if not carried too far; it may have been carried far enough, 2089. 

Hardinge , Lord. Object of his educational resolution of 10th October 1844, Duff 6 111 
--Reasons why the students at non‘Government institutions have not availed them¬ 
selves of it, ib. 6112-Has been practically a dead letter, except to Government 

institutions, ib. 6113-But little practical good has resulted from it, Wilson 7210—-- 

There were objections to it from the missionaries, and from the Mahomedan and Sanscrit 

students, ib. -In consequence of the examination test required by the Committee 

of Public Instruction, it has become applicable only to Government institutions, Marshman 

6452-Lord Hardinge’s declaration has had the best possible effect upon education, Wise 

7021-The best way of carrying Lord Hardinge’s minute into effect would be the 

establishment of a university test, Cameron 7320-Lord Hardinge’s Educational Reso¬ 

lutions, See Appendix (F.), Second Report, p. 415. 
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HAWKINS, JOHN ABRAHAM FRANCIS, ESQ. 


Reports, 1852-53— continued . 


Havikins , John Abraham Francis , JEk^. Statement of the offices held by w itness in India, 

4282-Went through the whole judicial and revenue appointments, with the exception 

of not having been a member of the Board of Revenue, 4283. 

Mode of selection adopted in appointing the native judges described, 4285-The infor¬ 
mation upon which the promotions were made was chiefly of a statistical nature, 4286- 

But had also the opinions of the judges, and information obtained by inquiries on the spot, 

4286-The examining bodies were appointed by the Government, chiefly from the 

civil service, 4289-The working of the system has been advantageous, and has had a 

tendency to raise the character of the native judicial service, 4290-Not one judicial 

officer ajjpointed has been complained of on the ground of bribery or corruption, ib .- 

Manner in which a complaint would be made and inquired into, 4291-Way in which 

the examination for the judicial office was conducted, 4292-4295-It came into operation 

in 1840 or 1841; 4296-A superior class of men has come into the judicial service, 

4298-Statement of the remuneration of the native judges, 4299. 

The principal Sudder Amin has unlimited jurisdiction with regard to property, 4300 

-He exercises the same power as a Zillah Judge, 4302-Objections to advancing 

the natives to the highest judicial office, 4300, 4301. 

Much might be done towards the improvement of the native Bar in India, 4303- 

Hitherto the practice has not been to throw anything like responsibility upon the pleader, 
ib. -Suggestions for improving the character of the Bar, ib. -With regard to promo¬ 

tion from the Bar to the higher judicial grades at once, it should be done very carefully, 
as anything that would tend to depress those in the lower grade would operate injuriously, 

4306-The remuneration given to the vakeels is sufficient to secure a properly qualified 

class of persons for that capacity, 4309-Some in the Sudder Court are of a higher class 

altogether, 4311-They are equal to the European practitioners in knowledge of law, 

and perhaps superior in quickness and acuteness, 4314-The majority of them plead in 

Oorclu, 4315-And the European must always plead in a language which his opponent 

can understand, 4316-The Mahomedans show greater aptitude for the judicial office; 

the Hindoo for the accountant's office, 4317-Character of the East Indians in regard 

to the judicial office, 4320, 4321-Every facility should be given both to vakeels and 

moonsiffs to educate themselves, 4322-They acquire a knowledge of the law, which is 

frequently very remarkable, 4322-4324. 

Suggestions for .improving the training of the European judges, 4325-4327-It is 

very desirable that a judge should have had a previous training in the collector’s depart¬ 
ment, 4330-Advantages of such training, 4330-4333-Would let a civil servant get 

a knowledge of the collector’s duties, but when once a judge, would let him take the 

regular steps in the judicial line, without going back to the other department, 4334-— 

Disadvantages attaching to the judicial line as compared with the revenue line, 4335, 

4336-Would leave it at the option of the man to select the judicial branch, subject to 

the veto of the Government, 4339-There should be a more rigid examination before 

they enter upon the judicial line, 4342-There have been two or three instances in which 

civil servants have been sent home, because unable to pass in the languages, 4344-On 

the whole, is of opinion that the amalgamation of the Supreme Court and the Sudder Court 

would be advantageous, 4346-Advantages and disadvantages of it stated, 4347- 

Would very much dread too much of an infusion of English law in the administration 
of India, 4348. 

The European settlers up the country have always objected to being placed under the 

jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts, 4351-Practically they are under no law in 

criminal cases, 4355-Believes that there is a want of confidence in the native courts, 

4356. 

The Chief Justice in the Sudder Court answered very well, 4359-The office was 

done away with by Lord W. Bentinck about twenty years ago, 4361-The senior 

member has no precedence, 4362-Present substitute for a chief justice with regard to 

the duties of the court, ib. -Advantages of having a chief justice, 4364, 4365. 

With regard to the police, it is certainly in a very inefficient state, 4366--Difficulties 

in the way of improving it, ib. -They are insufficiently paid, 4367-Military organiza¬ 

tion would be useful where affrays abound; but it would not supply the place of the village 

police, 4369-The village police might be made more efficient, 4370-Disadvantages 

of the present system, and suggestions for its improvement, 4370. 4387-4393-Power 

of the magistrate in case of complaints being made of the police, 4377-Has known the 

police convicted upon the clearest evidence, 4378-4380-DoCs not think that the 

zemindars could be called in to assist in the administration of justice or police more than 

they are, 4381-Objections to trusting them with power, 4382-Non-commissioned 

officers of regiments have scarcely ever been employed as officers of the police, 4395- 

The Calcutta militia is chiefly recruited from Behar and the Upper Provinces, 4400- 

They do the police duties in the customs and in the magistrates’ office at Calcutta, 4401 

-And as far as guards and sentries, are a military police for Calcutta, 4402-The 

evidence with regard to the abuses in the police is particularly applicable to Bengal, 4403 

--Considers that the fault lies not so much with the Government as with the system, 

4408. ' 
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Herbert , Rear Admiral Sir Thomas , K.C.B. Witness had vessels of the Indian navy under 

his orders in the Indian Seas, 1944-/They were small vessels; effective in every way, 

most active and zealous, 1945-No jealousy appeared to exist between the Queen’s 

forces and the Company’s forces, 1946-Always found the arrangements on board good, 

and the vessels in every respect fit for service, 1949-Received the Indian allowance 

when in China, 1954-The Indian station and the China station are still under one 

command, 1956-Australia is a separate command; the commodore at New Zealand is 

not under the Indian command, 1957-Never heard that the duties of the Indus 

navigation are not satisfactorily performed, 1959-—Should be so arranged that a pilot 
may have local knowledge of it almost daily, 1960-They have very good pilots at Cal¬ 
cutta, 1964-But the pilot always appeared frightened when the ship was working, 

Hilly David , Esq. The system of judicature in India consists of two distinct parts, one 

for the presidency towns, the other for the provinces, 2090-The principal court at each 

presidency town is the Supreme Court of Judicature, 2091-How constituted, 2091, 2092 

-Its jurisdiction, 2093 —Jt exercises a local jurisdiction over all the inhabitants, 

and a personal jurisdiction extending to all British-born subjects within the limits of the 

Presidency, 2093. 2103--British-born subjects defined, 2094-2096-In 1850, a small 

cause court was established at Calcutta, in which the mode of proceeding is summary, 

2097-Similar courts have been established at Bombay and Madras, 2099-The 

Calcutta court is working uncommonly well; its jurisdiction is limited to 500 rupees, 2100 

-At the Presidency there is also a bench of magistrates, justices of the peace, for trying 

petty criminal cases, 2103-The law administered is generally the law of England, but 

in certain cases the "Hindoo and Mahomedan law; they have made a sort of law of their 

own, 2104. 2107-The judges of the Supreme Court are sent from England, and 

appointed under the Queen’s Commission, 2108-The magistrates are salaried magis¬ 
trates, 2109-In the Mofussil, the law administered in civil cases is the law of the 

defendant, 2110-Which a judge has to find out, as a judge here does when he has to 

administer any foreign law, 2111-2112. 

Constitution of the courts in the provinces explained, 2114-The collector’s jurisdiction 

is generally of the same extent as the judge’s,^.-An appeal lies from the native court 

to the judge of the district, the zillah judge, who also has original jurisdiction, ib. -And 

an appeal lies from him to the Sudder at the Presidency, ib. -The zillah judge has 

power to refer appeals from the native courts to the higher native judge, the Principal 

Sudder Amin, 2115-There is no appeal from him on the merits, but if he decides against 

law or violates rules of practice, application may be made to the Sudder at the Presi¬ 
dency, 2118--There is only one English judge, a covenanted servant, in each zillah, 

2120, 2121——At Madras, when there was an auxiliary judge, he was co-equal with the 

zillah judge, 2122-2125-The proportion of appeals from English judges is larger than 

from the native ; so the reversals, 2127r--Regularly there can only be two appeals, 2116 

-Upon the first the Appellate Court may call for new evidence, if the evidence is not 

complete, 2259——There was an idea of having a court of appeal in India, but Calcutta, 
with reference to the greater part of India, is as far off as England; thinks the suitor had 
better go to England, 2143. 

The rules of proceeding area great deal too technical, 2113. 2128-2133-The original 

judge is distrusted, and provision is always made for an appeal, and the whole of the evi¬ 
dence recorded; it is the great defect of the system, 2129. 2113. 2254, 2255-There is 

a tendency in the Sudder judges to reverse upon ground of informality, and upon points 
of practice, 2254, 2255, 2256-Instructions have been prepared with a view to prevent¬ 
ing reversals upon technical points where the decision is substantially right, 2256-- 

There is often great difficulty in judging of the credibility of a witness; caeteris paribus, 
the native judge is better able to do so, 2261-2263. 

The abolition of the intermediate Court of Appeal, the Provincial Court, about twenty 

years ago, is upon the whole an improvement, 2136, 2137-The employment of native 

judges to transact the great bulk of the judicial business of India has been a great im¬ 
provement, ib. --It would also be a great improvement when you find a good native 

judge, to give him a limited summary jurisdiction, -ib. -The law provides for assessors to 

assist the judge, 2139—---But it has not been very successful, 2140-The same officers 

exercise criminal and civil jurisdiction; the Sudder Court is the Supreme Criminal Court; 

the zillah judge ,is a sessions. or criminal judge, 2144-Prisoners are committed 

by the magistrate who has jurisdiction in petty offences; deputy magistrates, natives, 

and Europeans, uncovenanted servants, have been lately introduced, ib. -There is great 

advantage in combining the office of magistrate an$ head of the police, 2145, 2146-— 

The offices of magistrate and of deputy collector, to which natives have been appointed, 
have been performed very satisfactorily, 2150, 2151. 

The exemption of British subjects from the criminal jurisdiction of the provincial courts 

is extremely inconvenient, 2152, 2153-And is under the consideration of Government, 

2154-Statement of the proceedings which have taken place, with a view to subjecting 

Europeans to the criminal jurisdiction of the Company’s courts, and, under the power 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued . 



Hill, David, Esq .—continued. 

given by the Directors to the Government of India, in 1848 and 1852, to enact any code 
they approved of, 2160 et seq. 

Mr. Bethune objected to the phraseology of the code, 2179-The code sent home by 

Lord Dalhousie simply defined the crimes and allotted the punishment, 2171. 2185-A 

translation is published by authority, but it is liable to be disputed, in which event the 

original must be referred to, 2181, 2182-It is now the opinion of competent persons 

that the meaning of the code is perfectly translatable, 2180-Observations upon the Lex 

Loci law ; it only referred to civil jurisdiction ; there was a great deal of writing, but no 

proposition requiring either sanction, or rejection 2155-2159-Difficulties and delays have 

been felt in India with respect to various measures proposed by the Law Commissioners, 
2178——The course of procedure chalked out for the Commission was, that all the 

branches of the law were to be revised by them, 2180-The Law Commission proved 

a total failure, 2189-They have done very little of what the Act prescribed, 2190 

-Believes that their report in 1842, on the training of civil servants, was looked upon 

unfavourably by the head of the Government, 2253-The Government refused to 

allow them to make their examination ambulatory, 2191-2193-The Law Commission 

is practically extinct, 2204-2207-By Act of the Company, 2208-Expense of the 

Law Commission, 2209-2214. 

A Bill which originated with Sir Erskine Perry, respecting Small Debts Courts, at 

Bombay, was disavowed by the Privy Council as illegal, 2195-2199-Court of Directors 

have power to disallow any Act done by the Government of India, 2200, 2201-Sug¬ 
gestions for making legislation more effectual in India, 2201-Sufficient information 

might be obtained from the natives by means of private communication with them, 2202 

--Would not recommend calling in their assistance in the Legislative Council, ib .- 

A power might be reserved to enable the Governor-General, on an emergency, to make 
laws without interfering with the scheme suggested, 2203. 

The judicial officers are appointed by Government, and hold office during pleasure, 

2215-It would be attended with great injury if any selection was made amongst the 

writers landing in India, for judicial appointments, 2221, 2222-By far the best 

training of young men in India, is to make them familiar with the native habits, and 
create sympathy and good feeling in their minds towards the natives, 2221-2225— 

Which is more readily acquired in the revenue branch of the service, 2225-Than in 

the judicial, where they would always see the natives under unfavourable circumstances, 
2226-Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion upon the subject, 2224-2226. 

The administration of justice in India does not differ from the transaction of any other 

public business, 2227-Considers the interchange between the Political, Revenue, and 

Judicial Departments as the life and soul of the civil service, 2228-The Judicial 

Department in India is very different from what it would be here; does not think that 
training up a portion of the Company’s servants as judges would improve the Government, 

2229-The collector of the revenue, and indeed every public servant in India, has to 

act as a judicial officer, 2230-Would recommend simplifying litigation instead of 

making lawyers of the civil servants, and when you have a good judge, giving him a sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction in small causes, ib. -In 1814 or 1815, Sir Thomas Munro recom¬ 
mended several improvements in the judicial system at Madras, 2231-2235-He suc¬ 
ceeded in giving the village moonsiff a summary jurisdiction up to ten rupees, 2235- 

The whole of his recommendations were not adopted, in consequence of a strong feeling in 

the public service in favour of the existing system, 2236-Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion 

in favour of civil servants being trained in the revenue line, dated 8th August 1820, 

referred to, 2237-It does not express approbation of the plan of transferring a man 

advanced in life from the Revenue to the Judicial Department, or vice vers&, 2238-* 

Thinks we ought to look for improvements in the judicial service, more amongst the natives 
than amongst Englishmen, and when valuable native servants distinguish themselves they 

might be more prominently brought forward, 2240-The revenue branch of the service 

generally requires the greatest natural ability, 2242-The complaint that persons of 

inferior ability are appointed to the. Judicial Department has been exaggerated, but it is 

not altogether unfounded, 2243-2248-The probability is, the ablest men are in the 

employments in which the Government interest is most at stake, 2250-Appointments 

to the Sudder Court in Bengal are all able men, 2247-In their first training at the 

Presidencies, the rule is that they shall always go into the revenue line under a collector 
or magistrate; but the next step is very much determined by the accident of a vacancy 

in one or other of the departments, 2251-Considers a civil servant always in judicial 

training, if employed in public business, 2252. 

Hill District. Consists of nineteen native states, Edivards 5787-With a population of 

500,000 or 600,000, ib. 5791-Of whom about 7,000 or 8,000 were really British sub¬ 
jects, ib. 5793-They are Hindoos/chiefly Rajpoots, except one small Mahomedan 

colony, ib. 828-Proselytism was never attempted in the Hill schools, ib . 5809. 

See further Education . 
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Himalayas. A very remarkable European race might arise on the Himalayas, Trevelyan 
6739-Description of some of the more dangerous tracks by which the traffic is at pre¬ 

sent carried on in the Himalayas, Kennedy 7591. 

Hindee-Hindostanee. Is current everywhere, Caldecott 5503. 

Hindoo Books. Instances of the popular morals contained in them, Trevelyan 6781. 

Hindoo College , Calcutta . Was opened in 1817, and was the very first English seminary in 

Bengal, or even in India, Buff 6098-Objects and history of the establishment of it, 

Wilson 7200-Assistance was afforded to it by Government, ib . 7201-It first received 

assistance from Government in 1823, Trevelyan 6592 ; Buff 6099-Views of the 

Government when the pecuniary grant was first made, ib. -It was originally established 

by voluntary subscription on the part of the natives, Trevelyan 6593-Has led to 

the establishment from time to time of numerous institutions, ib. 6594 -It receives 

assistance from Government, Wise 7082——The principle of neutrality is kept up in it, 

ib. 7083-Actual condition of the college, Wilson 7202-Nature of the examination 

required from the students, ib. 7202-7204-Effect of the system of education described, 

Buff 6099-It produced infidels in the wildest sense of the word, in fact avowed 

atheists, ib. 6101-No attempt was made to introduce a true belief in the room of 

the superstitions destroyed by the system of education, ib. 6102—-Progress and result 

of lectures established with a view to arrest the mischief described, ib. -The pupils’ 

fees amount to about 3,000/., and in the vernacular school connected with it to about 

1,200/., ib. 6247-The influence of the natives in the committee rather outweighs the 

Europeans with them, Marshman 6447. 

Hindooism. When the gross physical absurdities of the Hindoo faith are disproved, the 

Hindoo religion is gone, Trevelyan 6778-Observations upon the deteriorating influence 

of superstition upon the Hindoo population, Duff 4254. 4256. 4275-The main evil of 

Hindoo morality is the great want of truth, Perry 5914-It is difficult to say what is 

excluded from the all-comprehending embrace of Hindooism, Duff 6 099-Effect of the 

system of education at the Hindoo College upon it, ib. 6100-6103-How affected by an 

English education, Trevelyan 6778. 678i——Opinion of one of the Brahmin professors in 
the Elphinstone Institution upon the present state of Hindooism, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 

8159-There is a feeling among the natives that the downfall of Hindooism may be 

expected, ib. 8161.- See also Caste. Conversion. Education . 

Hindoo Legends. Difference between the Hindoo legends taught in the native schools and 

the old Roman and Greek mythology, Duff 6063, 6064-Objections to the Hindoo 

legends, ib. 6065, 6066. 

Hindoos. How educated under their own system, Wilson 7233-They regard us as im¬ 
pure outcasts, Trevelyan 6706-They are now less bigoted than they used to be, Bird 

7175-They have an objection to taking an oath, Halliday 4528-Their objections to 

taking an oath on the Ganges water, ib. -The Hindoo is naturally a very religious man 

in his own way, Duff 4271-The Hindoos are very careful of the purity of their women, 

Trevelyan 6820-They are preferable to the Mahomedans in every respect, Wise 5397 

-In Dacca they are much to be depended upon, and areas truthful as the Mahomedans, 

ib. 5398, 5399-Are more intelligent than the Mahomedans, Edwards 5827. 

Probable result to our Government of any great improvement in the education of the 

Hindoos, Duff 6263 -They are very partial to our language and literature, Marshman 

5105-The higher classes pride themselves upon speaking English, ib. 5191-At 

Hooghly College the Hindoos were more eager to learn English than the Mahomedans, 

Wise 6930-They were more easy to instruct; they are more sensible of the advantages 

of a knowledge of English than the Mahomedans, ib. 6961. 6963-Hindoo precocity 

was very remarkable ; their memory, in many instances, was most astonishing, ib. 6932 

-Amongst the Hindoos and Mahomedans there is a prodigious difference according to 

the caste and class to which they belong, Duff 4.196 -The Hindoos are of castes "and 

classes innumerable, Halliday 3486-The Hindoo shows a greater aptitude for the 

accountant’s office than for the judicial office, Hawkins 4317-Hindoos look upon death 

with the greatest unconcern, but with them fatalism is not so active and stimulative a 
proceeding as among the Mahomedans, Alexander 1137. 

See also Native Agency . Native Character. 

Hindoostanee. Is the military language of the sepoy in the whole of Hindostan, Melville 

107-All the Hindoos learn it, ib. 112, 113-Out of 52,773 soldiers in the Madras 

army, 47,480 could express their wants in Hindoostanee, ib. 113. 

Hooghly College. Is one of the higher colleges; persons of very low description are admitted ; 
no attention is paid to connexions, Thornton 5990-5991-is twenty-four miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, Wise 6960-The funds were derived from a Mussulman endowment in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, ib. 6925-How it originated, Wilson 7207-The course of education pursued 
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HooghIcy (’ allege —continued. 

and the objects and intention of the formation of it stated. Wise 6924-Extent to which 

instruction is afforded in the Oriental languages, ib. 6953-It is partly a Mahomedan 

college, ib. 6952-Natives of every class availed themselves of it, ib. 6926-Upon 

opening it, 1,400 applicants for English instruction came with about 200 Arabic and Per¬ 
sian students, Trevelyan 6619-There were 1,200 applicants for admission when the 

system was introduced. Wise 7048-The number has since diminished, ib. 7049- 

And why, ib. 7049 etseq. -Number of pupils now belonging to it, ib. 6957-No dis¬ 
tinctions of caste were recognised, ib. 6938-All were competitors for the same prizes, ib. 

6940-There is no medical class connected with Hooghly College, ib. 6966. 6999. 

See also Education. 

Hooghly River. The navigation is very difficult, Melvill, J. C ., 1501-Though steam 

has greatly facilitated it, ib. 1502. 

Hoondies. There is no law particularly applicable to such documents, Baillie 4084- 

They are never used for Government purposes, ib. 4094, 4095-It is the common prac¬ 
tice in attorney’s offices to treat them as bills of exchange, ib. 4097-It is a safe means 

of remitting money, if you are sure of the credit of the person upon whom it is drawn, 4098. 

Horse Stud. Was broken up a few years since, Burlton 599. 

Horses. Stud horses are generally vicious, Napier 813-Cost of the stud horses before 

they are fit for work, ib. -Also cost of the Gulf horses and Arabian horses, and of the 

Australian horses, ib. 814 The Australian and Cape horses are excellent, ib. -Artil¬ 

lery and cavalry officers generally liked the Australian horses, ib. 819——Excellent horses 

were obtained while the fair was established at Sukkur, ib. 813-Could get Turcoman 

horses by establishing a fair at Peshawur, ib. 815-Those bought at fairs are generally 

stallions, but you can get any kind, ib. 817~-Stallions must be picketted by the legs 

and head, ib. 810-The desert tribes use mares, ib. 812-The Bombay depot for 

horses ought to be at Sukkur, Hyderabad or Kurrachee, ib. 816. 

Hospitals. Could only be improved by giving them height and baths, Napier 945. 

See also Barracks. 

Husband and Wife. Cases of the conversion of the one party to Christianity have caused a 
good deal of embarrassment, Halliday 3686. 

See also Christianity. Conversions and Converts. 

Hutting Money . Is now granted to the Bengal sepoy on change of quarters, Melvill 197 

--Native regiments on arriving at a station are allowed two rupees each sepoy, and 

the superior grades proportional sums to provide themselves with huts or houses, Alexander 

1269 -When relieved they are taken at a valuation by the incoming regiment, if any, 

otherwise the loss falls on the men, ib. -As long as they remain at a station they never 

get more than the two rupees on their first arrival, ib. 1270-The allowance should be 

larger, or permanent huts should be built and kept in repair by Government, ib. 1272. 

Hyder Jung Bahaudoor. • Is acquainted with the southern and western parts of the Mofussil, 

4631-The administration of justice in the Supreme Court is quite satisfactory, 4636 

-But has heard complaints of the Company’s Courts, 4637-On the ground of delay 

and of the appeals, 4638-Would combine the Sudder Court and the Supreme Court, 

and make them a court of appeal direct, 4641-The moonsiffs are not sufficiently paid, 

4647-The natives have no doubt of the integrity of the generality of them, 4648- 

But would not trust the inferior officers of their courts, 4650-The natives trust the 

integrity of the European judges, 4652. 

The Small Cause Court at Madrashas given satisfaction to the natives; it works well, 4657 

-But the people prefer rather the Supreme Court, 4658-For though the rules adopted 

for the Small Cause Court are very good, 4660-The judges have not given satisfaction, 

4661-Comparative expense of the Small Cause Court and of the Supreme Court, 

4665-If the Supreme Court and the Sudder Court were combined, the appeal to 

England would be unnecessary, 4669-4671-Grounds on which the natives are dissatis¬ 
fied with some of the European judges, 4672-4675-Is not acquainted with particulars 

regarding the Madras petition, 4676-4685. 

The mode of administering justice in the Mofussil would be satisfactory if it was well 

administered, 4686-The law is not bad, 4690-There is an impression in the Madras 

Presidency, that by sending money to the officers of the court, or to the judges, a favourable 

opinion may be obtained, 4700-Does not think a favourable decision would be obtained 

by a sum of money from many judges, 4701-There is a feeling of confidence in the 

integrity of the judges generally, 4710-But the system of suitors sending money to the 

vakeels for the purpose of gaining their suits is general, 4711-Evidence as to the way 

in which the money is applied, 4712 et seq. -In a case in which witness was concerned, 

between 700 and 1,000 rupees w r ere sent to bribe a sheristadar, 4720-4731—-—The sheris- 
tadars have some voice in those matters; the judges, if not very competent/ chiefly decide 
upon them opinion, 4738. 
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Hyder Jung Bahaudoor —continued. 

The system of police is quite different in the Presidency and in the country, 4740- 

It works well in the Presidency; but the magistrates require more power in cases of petty 

thefts. 4741, 4742-The tamahdars and duffadars are almost all honest, 4743. Village 

police are under tahsildars, 4745-And under them talliars and peons, 4746-Life and 

property are safe under the country police; but not so much so as under the Presidency 
police, 4747. 

The natives are generally active in performing the duties of justice of the peace, 4751 

-Nature of their duties, 4751, 4752-It has been agreeable to the natives generally ; 

but they ought to have more power, 4755-Additional powers which they ought to have, 

4758-Native gentlemen would willingly accept the office, 4759-4761-Stipendiary 

magistrates have no control the police, 4763. 

Hypothecation of Goods. Has shared in the prejudicial effects upon commerce which the 

system has engendered, Crawford 1902-It cannot be placed upon a better footing, ih. 

1903-The Company have not suffered inconvenience from any combination against it, 

ih. 1904. 


I. 

Idolatry. Taxes paid at Juggernauth and elsewhere have been abolished, Bird 7148- 

Government is connected with idolatry as being connected with the estates of the Temples 
in Southern India, Keane 7854——Believes that the number of pilgrims to Gya and Jug¬ 
gernaut has decreased, ih. 7861-Great advances have been made by Government in 

discountenancing idolatry, ih. 7862-Evidence as to the nature of the patronage exercised 

by Government in appointments to the Temples, ih. 7863-The allowances made to the 

Temples is only keeping faith towards them in consequence of grants made by former 

Governments, Right Rev. Bishop Carr 8212-Sometimes they are in lieu of Temple 

lands resumed by the Government, ih. 8215-But there is a continual effort to get quit 

of the connexion, ih. 8219-Remarks upon the attendance of troops and Europeans at 

festivals and processions, ih. 8221. et seq. - -See also Juggernaut. Pagodas. 

Immoral Boohs. . The circulation of them has increased in Calcutta; but the increase in 
moral and Christian books has been much greater, Trevelyan 6817. 

Imprisonment . Has great terrors for the natives, though some pretend to say that it has 

none, Halliday 3526-The longest period of imprisonment is for life; but that is as much 

as possible commuted to transportation, ib. 3534. 

India. Remarks upon its influence over the surrounding countries, Trevelyan 6887-Its 

prosperity is retarded by the settled habit of the natives of looking to Government for every¬ 
thing, Willoughby 3180, p. 330-Its advantages to us, even if severed from our dominion, 

Trevelyan 6715 et seq. -Imports and exports have more than doubled since the last 

charter, ib. 6718-There is nothing to fear from its consolidation into a single nation, 

the races differ so much from each other, ih. 6741-With regard to rearing European 

children, great distinction must be made between different parts of India, ih. 6738_It 

is very difficult to apply any general principle to the whole of India, ih. 6739-It is the 

sink to which the scum and refuse of the English professions habitually gravitate, ih. 6918 

-Is a more expensive country to live in than England, Cameron 7393-India was 

an inquiring, educated country, Keane 7904-Opinion that the wealth of India is dis¬ 
appearing, ih. 7779-Grounds of such opinion, ih. 7781. 7785-7795-Has in all 

respects been sacrificed to this country, French 9025-Our present position in India is 

altogether strong, Trevelyan 6796-Our tenure of India depends upon our doing justice 

to the natives, and gradually opening the advantages of their own country to them, ib. 

6717--It is our plain moral duty to govern India as well as we possibly can for the 

benefit of the natives, ib. 6748-Our policy, if tending to the improvement and educa¬ 

tion of India, will operate to postpone the separation of the two countries for a long, inde¬ 
finite period ; but the opposite policy may lead to a separation at any time, ih. 6719. 6721 
-The education and employment of the natives will lead to a continuance of the con¬ 
nexion with England, ih. 6724--The withdrawal of our controlling power would be 

the signal for universal anarchy and confusion, Buff 6265 -The separation of England 

and India is not an object to be desired; the premature determination of our dominion 

would be the greatest misfortune to India, Trevelyan 6720-Constitutional freedom and 

Christianity will at some distant period make the Indiana capable of self-government and 
self-defence, ib. 6745.- See also Education. Government. Native Agency. 

Indian Affairs and Indian History. There is a great want of good books upon these subjects, 
Campbell 3919. 
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Jndian Allowance to the Royal Navy. At present a captain gets 500 L a year as Indian 

allowance, Melvill , J. C. 1479-The Admiralty has no cognizance of it; it is the gift 

of the Indian Government, Powell 1524-Received the Indian allowance in China; 

the system was, when you came within a certain district under the Indian command you 
got batta, Herbert 1950. 1952 ; Melvill , J, C. 1431. 

Indian Command. It is now .divided into two; there is a commodore on the Indian, and an 

admiral on the China station, but it is under one command, Herbert 1956-New 

Holland and Australia is a separate command, ib. 1957. 

Indian Correspondence. Should be put upon the same footing as the correspondence between 
the colonies and the colonial office, Trevelyan 6887. 

INDIA N Na vy. Its origin and progress, Melvill , J. C. 1397 - At an early period the Com¬ 

pany was authorised by charter to exercise martial law, but in the Recorder’s Court in 

Bombay Sir J. Mackintosh held that the power was too general, ib. 1398-In 1827 the 

Company’s Army Mutiny Act was applied to the Bombay Marine, under certain condi¬ 
tions, and the rank of the officers settled, ib. -In 1840 the Legislative Council in India 

was authorised to form a naval code for the Indian Navy, ib. 1399-In 1828 the 

designation of the force was changed from Bombay Marine to Indian Navy, ib. 1405- 

In 1837 it was determined gradually to convert the force into a steam navy, ib. 1401- 

It formerly consisted chiefly of gun brigs, ib. 1409. Strength of the establishment of 

seamen, 1425-The establishment of officers is much the same as in the Royal Navy, ib. 

1430-There is not much difference in the pay, ib. 1431-The terms first-rate and 

second-rate are arbitrary terms fixed in reference to the allowances of pay, ib. 1435- 

The seaman’s allowances only consists of provisions, ib. 1441-The Company engage 

boys from the Marine Society, ib. 1447-Ships built in England are generally built by 

contract, ib. 1496. 

Since the service has had a martial law of its own it has been very popular among the 
officers; it was unpopular when they were serving under a law which made them both 

soldiers and sailors, Powell 1534-When steam was first introduced it was unpopular, 

from an idea that it would be changed from a war to a packet or transport service, ib. 1536 
-The packet service department is not unpopular now, ib. 1537-Objections to dis¬ 
connecting the Indian Navy from the packet service, ib. 1559-1562-Is of opinion that 

the East India Company would save by it, ib. 1572. 

In time of peace the vessels are employed in conveying troops and stores, cruising in 
the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, on the coasts of Africa and Arabia, and in surveying, Melvill, 

J. C. 1403 ; Poioell 1644-Has carried troops in the Memnon at the rate of one soldier 

per ton, ib.\65A -In the dry season could take a regiment to China, or any part of India 

in such a vessel, ib. 1655-But a long voyage could not be undertaken on account of 

the immense quantity of baggage, ib. 1657-Has only been with the smaller vessels of 

the Indian Navy, but found them to be effective in every way, most active and most zealous; 
had almost as much confidence in them as in Queen’s vessels of the same power, Herbert 

1945 -There was not the least jealousy between the officers of the two services, ib: 

1946 -Believes that Sir William Parker has publicly expressed a very favourable 

opinion of the Indian Navy in a letter to the Governor-General, Powell 1611. 

Modes adopted in the Indian Navy for making the vessels more healthy and comfortable 

to the crews, Poivell 1614 et seq. -Is of opinion that allowing the men to sleep on deck 

under awnings is one of the main reasons why the service is more healthy than that of the 

Queen, ib. 1618. 1628-The Indian Navy has still about eight or nine small sailing 

vessels, ib. 1626-The number of ships in commission in time of war is nearly the same 

as in time of peace, ib. 1638-In time of peace there would be employment lor the total 

number now in commission, ib. 1643. 

The different ranks of officers in the Indian Navy are very nearly analogous to those in 

the Royal Navy, Powell 1511-Pay of each rank, ib. 1512; Melvill 1437-Believes 

that the remuneration of officers in the Royal Navy with the Indian allowance is greater than 

that of an officer in the Indian Navy, Powell 1522, 1523. 1544-Each grade of officers 

in the Indian Navy is junior to the same grade in the Royal Navy, ib. 1632-The 

supply of officers is not sufficient for the service of all ships; many private individuals have 

been admitted into the service to fill up vacancies, ib. 1634-The officers are appointed 

in the first instance by the Court of Directors, ib. 1579-But since the general introduc¬ 

tion of steam, every midshipman before leaving the country is obliged to furnish a certifi¬ 
cate from some factory of his general knowledge of the marine engine, ib. 1580, 1581- 

And he must pass in India in seamanship, navigation and gunnery, before he can be 

promoted to be a mate, ib. 1582-The committee for examination in India is appointed 

by the superintendent of the Indian Navy, ib. 1584-The natives have petty officers 

among themselves, called serangs and tindals, ib. 1599-The serang is appointed from 

the superintendent’s office, and he recommends the tindals, ib. 1600——The officers have 
furlough similar to those in the army, ib. 1521. 

Pay of able seamen in the Indian Navy, Melvill 1432. 1439; Powell 1516-About 

one third of the crews are natives, Powell 1532. 1597-They amalgamate very well with 
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Indian Navy— continued. 

the Europeans, ib. 1598-When the ships were ordered from Bombay to the Irrawaddy, 

the native crews were removed into other vessels, and the Europeans in those vessels trans¬ 
ferred into the ships required for active service, ib. 1607-There is a system of pensioning 

analogous to the advantages given to the army by Lord Clive’s fund for wounds and long 
service, Melvill, J. C. 1445, 1446. 

Suggestions for performing the service by the Royal Navy have never assumed a practical 

form, Melvill , J. C. 1472-It could not be done by the Royal Navy unless it was a 

purely local corps ; the advantages would seem to be questionable, ib. 1473-The vessels 

of the Indian Navy are prohibited from carrying goods on private account, Crawford 1761 

-It was a hardship to some extent, ib. 1762-The services of the Indian Navy would 

be as well performed by the Queen’s ships, ib. 1836-Though there maybe some advan¬ 

tages in having a strictly local force, ib. 1837. 

See also Bengal Marine. Indus Navigation. 

Indian Order. Objections to the establishment of a separate Indian order for the civil service, 
Trevelyan 6889.- See also Orders . 

Indian Service. It is not specially adapted to fit a man for successful Colonial Govern¬ 
ment, but if a proper selection were made, Colonial Governors of ability might always be 

obtained from it, Trevelyan 6896-It is such a forcing system that it will make a 

man out of a block, ib. 6921-Is not sure that without exclusiveness there would not be 

sufficient inducement to young men to devote their lives to it, Cameron 7391. 

See also Civil Service. 

Indigo Plantations. Are carried on very much by means of money borrowed from houses 

in Calcutta, Halliday 3673-The most useful way of cultivating indigo is to cultivate 

it for yourself, Wise 5278-If you advance money to the ryots who grow it, you 

are liable to disappointment, ib. -The crops are frequently sold twice, in neighbourhoods 

where competition is going on, ib. 5282-The cultivation of indigo has been forced on 

the natives by the system of advances, 5349. 5367-The profit is greater upon it than 

upon cotton, ib. 5352-Indigo is not grown in Bombay; in Madras it has increased 

very much, ib. 5368-The indigo planters in India have not a monopoly, though they 

supply largely, ib. 5369. 

Indigo Planters. Often fight for the possession of a crop, but the practice has been going out 
of late, Marsliman 5157, 5158-Most abound in Tirhoot, Trevelyan 6743. 

Indo-Britons. May be said to have no country, for they have no civil law whatever, 
Trevelyan 6698-Observations upon them, ib. 6698-6705-Their character, ib. 6698. 

Indus Navigation. One branch of the Indian navy is the navigation of the river Indus, 
Powell 1587-The steamers on the Indus are all the property of the East India Com¬ 
pany, ib. 1588; Crawford 1781-The vessels on the Indus are chiefly employed in the trans¬ 
port of troops and stores, Melvill , J. C ., 1406-They are small iron steamers, ib. 1407 

-The boats sent up the Indus were built of teak, about thirty tons, and drawing 

thirteen inches of water, Cursetjee 1755. 1757-The Indus is navigable as far as 

Mooltan up the Chenab, and to Kala Bugh up the Indus, at all seasons of the year, 

Powell 1589-The upper rivers are not navigable during the cold season, ib. 1591- 

With a flat in tow, was eighteen days in going up to Mooltan, ib. 1664-Drawing three 

or four feet water, ib. 1666-Had not much difficulty, 1665-A flat and a steamer 

can take the wing of a European regiment, ib. 1657-Has heard that the channel shifts 

more than in the Ganges; has known it shift eight or nine feet in twenty-four hours, ib. 1667 

-The pilots are stationed thirty or forty miles apart, ib. 1668-There are two at each 

station, ib. 1669-Pilots should be so arranged that a man may have local knowledge of 

the river every day, Herbert 1960-The trade on the Indus is almost entirely in the 

hands of natives, Craioford 1775, 1776-Has been led to form an opinion favourable to 

the officers employed on the Indus for energy, skill and enterprise, ib. 1838. 

Infantry : 

Infantry , Regular. The native infantry is 157,711 strong, Melvill 9-The European 

infantry consists of six regiments, ib. 19-Six thousand two hundred and sixty-six 

strong, ib. 30-Periods when the additions to the European infantry principally took 

place, ib. 50. 52-The increase to the native infantry consists chiefly in restoring 

the two companies reduced in 1828, and raising the Bengal regiments to 1,000 men each; 
also three regiments have been added for Bombay, ib. 55-The regular infantry regi¬ 
ments are very perfect. Viscount Gough 723-The regular infantry requires more 

officers, Napier 832, 853-With regard to the infantry officer, on the whole, the advan¬ 
tages are fully equal to those of the cavalry, Alexander 1012-He has more of the 

practical duties, ib. 1013.* 1015. 
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In FA N TR Y — continued. 

Infantry , Irregular. Irregular infantry amounts to 39,388 men, MeMl 14——Their 
drill is just the same as that of the regular infantry. Viscount Gough 724-—-And are 
commanded in the same way as the army under Lord Clive, *5. 725—— Ihe irregular 
infantry is in very superior order to the regular, and why, Napier 823 827. 

The irregular infantry corps raised by Lord Hardinge are composed of Sikhs, Melvill 
82——Their conduct was very exemplary, Viscount Gough, 718 Punjaub regiments, 
raised by Lbrd Dalhousie, are composed of Sikhs, and Punjaubees not Sikhs, or men rom 

Hindostan, Melvill 82-Have been raised with very great success Viscount Gough 111 - 

719-And will probably be equally efficient with the regular infantry, ib. 720 et seq. 

_The irregular Sikh infantry regiment ordered to reinforce Kohat was in admirable 

order, but badly armed, Napier 908-Punjaub infantry regiments are very good, Napier 

959 —Used the second Punjaub infantry regiment freely in the Lohat, and nevei saw' 

finer soldiers, ib. 960-Two of the Sikh regiments have volunteered for Burinah, Viscount 

Gouqh 719-They will volunteer anywhere, Napier 952-The pure Sikhs are very 

superior soldiers, Viscount Gough 721, 722-And have none of the prejudices of caste 

ib 735; Napier 950-They require less baggage and are more efficient, I cscount Gough 

735 —-Each regiment has four European officers, ib. 736—-Had some difficulty m get¬ 
ting a head-dress for them without outraging their prejudices, t A 7 29— -1 heir dress 

described, ib. 729-732-It differs from the usual native dress, 732 -And is more 

like the police uniform, ib. 730-Immense advantage in raising Sikh regiments, if you 

can trust them, Napier 951-Has doubts, aA--Bel.eves, however, that they are well 

affected to their officers, ib. 961-But would prefer mixed regiments to pure Sikh 

regiments, ib . 962. 

Is of opinion that the infantry in the native armies is of little use, Pollock 395. 

See also Army. Irregular Corps. Officers. Sikhs. 

Infant Schools. The establishment of thein recommended, Trevelyan 6644- 
to be derived from them, Wise 6995. 7025. 

Informality. Should not necessarily vitiate proceedings; such a resolution was proposed, 
and if agreed to would have had a very great effect, Lushington 4424. 

Inheritance , Law of. Never could ascertain whether a Hindoo turning Mahomedan forfeited 
his patrimony whilst under the Mahomedan rule, Duff 4170-4174—— l he coiiclusion 
would be that he would not incur the forfeiture demanded by the Hindoo law, ib. .4177 

_The ri<ffit of inheritance under the Hindoo law is made to depend upon the peitoim- 

ance of certain funeral rites, Marshman 6497.- See also Lex Loci. 

-Some such 


-Advantages 


Inns of Court. There is nothing equivalent to them in India, Perry 2544 - 
institutions should be established in India, ib. 2546. See also Education. 

Inquiry. Every inquiry in India excites suspicion in the first instance, Duff 6059, 

Inspection. At the half-yearly inspection the soldiers are asked if they have any complaints 
to make, Viscount Gough 783. 

Inspectors. Of vernacular schools, should he appointed, Marshman 6489-Of schools, 

should be appointed as in England, Bird 7120.- See also Education. 

Instruction. The desire to give instruction is one of the good parts of the Brahminical system, 
Trevelyan 6643. 

Interest Rate charged upon money borrowed at Calcutta, Halliday 3417-3421 -Twelve 

2 per cent was the g legal P amount allowed in the courts, Caldecott 5552-5554 7 -Twentj : - 
four per cent, is nearer the usual amount allowed among the natives, ib. 5oo4 It is 
frequently much higher, ib , 5556-5558. 

Internal Communication. Great efforts have been made by Government with a view to its 

extension, Marshman 6565-It would be worth while for the Indian Government to 

borrow money for improving it, Crawford 1873—It would repay them ln the long run, 
ib. 1875——It would lead to a very large accession of revenue, ib. 187/. 

See also Public Works. Railways . Roads. 

Iron. Sound speculation in iron will afford important facilities for the construction of rail¬ 
ways in India, Kennedy 7771. 

Iron Vessels. There are none in the East India Company’s service, except for river service, 

Cursetjee 1738-Many iron vessels have been lengthened, but none built at^Bombay, ib. 

!740—_Are not preferable as sea boats, nor more free from vermin, ib. 1/41-1/43. 

Irregular 


























Irregular Corps. Way in which appointments to irregular corps are filled up. Cotton 347 

-The adjutant and the second in command is recommended by the Commander-in-Chiefi 

ib. -The commanding officer has almost exclusively the command, acting as lie pleases, 

reporting what he does to the higher authorities, and subject to the half-yearly inspection 

by the general of division, Viscount Gough 685-The officers commanding are generally 

subalterns or captains, Viscount Hardinge 1987-Irregular infantry corps have been 

raised in the Punjaub with very great success, Viscount Gough 7i8-Are equally 

efficient with the regular native infantry, ib. 720-The drill is the same, ib. 724- 

Two of the regiments raised by Lord Hardinge have volunteered for Burmah, ib. 719. 

See also Army. Cavalry . Infantry. Sikhs. 

Irriga tion. There is no system of irrigation upon the Nerbudda and Taptee rivers; there 

is no occasion to appropriate their waters for that purpose, Thornton 7469-But further 

southward, systems of irrigation do prevail upon the Godavery and Cauvery, and a system 

is about to be applied on the Kistna, ib. 7470-About 5,000 square miles are supplied 

with water by these rivers, ib. 7472-The water is secured by a dam thrown across the 

rivers, and diverted to the purposes of irrigation, right and left, ib. 7473-There are 

minor systems of irrigation in Derah Dhoon and in Rohilcund, ib. -A cubic foot of 

water per second is sufficient for the annual irrigation of 218 acres, about one-third of a 

square mile, ib. 7483-Which, as one-third only is irrigated, is sufficient for about a 

square mile, ib. 7484-The revenue arising from the irrigation works on the Godavery 

has been increasing for several years, ib. 7528. 

Irrigation canals are probably required in India to as great an extent as roads, Kennedy 

7565-Considers the irrigation works under Col. Cautley very valuable works, ib. 7678- 

Suggestions with a view to general irrigation in Bengal, ib. 7685-Plan proposed would 

not endanger health, ib. 7686-Irrigation has been allowed to go very wild at Kurnal, 

ib. 7687-The question of irrigation is more important than that of the navigation, of 

the Ganges, ib. 7691-Believes no undertaking will be so profitable as irrigation canals, 

ib. 7699. 

When the Madras Presidency first came into the possession of the English, the works 

of irrigation generally were in a very bad condition, Sims 8730-Statement of the annual 

revenue derived from irrigated lands, ib. 8734-Very great attention has been paid to 

works of irrigation since the time of Sir Thomas Munro, ib. 8735-The average annual 

expenditure of the last fifteen or twenty years is 70,000/., ib. 8736-Results of the 

increased attention to such works upon the revenue, ib. 8738, 8739. 8750. 8752. 
Description of the weir or dam across the Coleroon river, called the Upper Coleroon Anicut, 

ib. 8747-Object of the work, ib. 8748--Has increased the cultivated land from 540,000 

to 670,000 acres, ib. 8750-Such works would undoubtedly repay money advanced at 

four and a half or five per cent, in a very short period, ib. 8753-Statement of the sums 

expended on works of irrigation in Tiunevelly, and on the Godavery Anicut, and the 

increase of revenue arising therefrom, ib. 8754, 8755-The increase is entirely from the 

land collections; there is no payment in Madras for the use of the water, ib. 8756* 
Increased irrigation has led to the establishment of a large sugar manufactory in Rajah- 

muudry, ib. -On a very large scale, v\ith all the improved machinery of the West 

Indies, ib. 8759. 

The greatest difficulties in works of irrigation are want of a sufficient superintending 

and directing establishment, of engineers and of subordinate agents, ib. 8763-Such 

works are immediately under the collector, /b. 8765-Mode of obtaining the requisite 

sanction for them explained, ib. -New works must go to the Supreme Government for 

sanction, ib. 8766-Which occasions delay and inconvenience, and operates unfavourably, 

ib. 8767-Cases referred to as examples of the inconvenience of such control, ib. 8768- 

8770. 8774. 

See also Canals. Embankments. Public Works. Tanks. 

J. 

Jagheedar Horse. Stationed at Belgaum, was raised for police purposes, Melvill 62. 

Jay hire. The grant of a jaghire was formerly made from the land revenue, Alexander 1176 

-It is no longer given as a reward, ib. 1175-It would not give any right over the 

ryots in the Company's service, ib. 1177. 

Jat. Jat peasantry between Lahore and Agra are a finer race than our southern peasantry 
in England, Trevelyan 6704. 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Janmtjee. Declined to sign the Bombay petition, Willoughby 31G1. 

Jemmadar. In the police service; his duties and pay, Halliday 3564. 

(20— Ind.) n 2 Jotee 
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JOT JUD 


Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Jotee Per sad! s Case. Referred to, Lushington 4547. 4564--A regular barrister was 

employed, and allowed to plead in English, ib. 4548. 

Judge Advocate's Department. The appointments in it are with the Commander-in-Chief, 
Cotton 348. 

Judges: 

European Judges , generally: 

Judges of the Supreme Court . 

Judges of the Sudder Court . 

Zillah Judge. 

Sessions Judge. 

Native Judges , generally : 

Moonsiffs. 

Sudder Ameen. 

Principal Sudder Ameen. 

Character of the Native Judges. 

Training. 

European Judges .—English judges should administer justice in the English language, 

ib. 2582-Judges ought not to be subject to removal at the will of one individual, 

Lushington 4577-Judges in India are chosen with insufficient regard to fitness, Halliday 

3323-Greater attention should be paid in selecting them, Willoughby 2975-They 

are not so fit for their office now as when the office of register existed, Reid 2933-Are 

not equal to those that existed thirty years ago, Willoughby 3012-Would take them 

from persons who had acquired degrees in the study of the law, but not from the bar 
generally, Cameron 7334. 

There is too little selection, and too little attention paid to the previous training of 

European judges, Halliday 3317-The only training of the civil judge is the knowledge 

he obtains in the collector’s office and in the magisterial offices, Reid 2906-A man can 

never be a good judge unless he has had experience as a collector, ib. 2939-It is very 

desirable that he should have had previous training in the collector’s department, Hawkins 

4330-It affords better opportunities of becoming acquainted with the feelings and 

character of the natives, ib. 4331. 

Reason why the average ability of judges is below the average ability of collectors, Camp¬ 
bell 3953-Judges, if competent, take no advice of their officials ; but, if not very com¬ 

petent, cases are chiefly decided upon their opinion, Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4738. 

The judicial functions are not controlled by Government, Willoughby 2971-Judges 

freely decide against the Government, without the least fear that such decisions will 

interfere with their promotion, ib. 3255-They like to show their independence of 

Government, Campbell 3849-As far as they are concerned Government is at a 

disadvantage, ib. 3851-The judges at Agra considered themselves practically inde¬ 

pendent, Lushington 4577. 

The judges, to a certain extent, have power to alter the fees in the courts, Perry 2762 
-Judges have the power, directly, in the upper courts, and indirectly, by recommen¬ 
dation, in the lower courts, of removing improper persons, Halliday 3329-Are less able 

to find facts than the natives, Lushington 4618. 

Would make the judge a mere judge of civil and commercial matters, excluding 

criminal justice and landed tenure, Campbell 3854-The judge in criminal matters, and 

in cases relating to landed tenure, should have been a magistrate and collector first, ib. 

-Would maintain the criminal administration and the judicial determination of landed 

rights as part of the executive, ib. 

Would have no objection to be tried before some of the Company’s judges in 

the Mofussil, Ryan 2369-Native suitors prefer European decisions, Reid 2930-- 

Would prefer the decision of the English judges to those of the native judges, Baillie 4011 

-The natives have the highest opinion of their integrity, Lushington 4580-The 

natives trust their integrity generally, Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4652-There is a feeling 

of confidence in the integrity of the judges generally, i6.4701. 4710--Grounds on which 

the natives are dissatisfied with the European judges, ib. 4672-4674--Very few of them 

have sufficient familiarity with the native language, ib. 4675-They generally know the 

language, but not sufficiently, Islam Khan 4795-A civil servant, when once appointed 

a judge, ought not to be removed from the judicial department, Hawkins 4334-A judge 

is higher paid than a collector, ib. 4336-It might be useful to have one of the judges 

of the Supreme Court to assist the judges of the Sudder Court, Wise 5400. 

Judges 































J udges —continued. 

Judges of the Supreme Courts. Have but little experience of law as administered in the 

Mofussil, Reeve 5575 -Have principally to deal with questions of English law, ib. 5583 

-More of their decisions have been reversed than of the Sudder Courts, ib. 5583. 

Sudder Judge. —There is frequently a great difference in opinion among the judges of 

the Sudder Adawlut, JBaillie 3989-Never heard the natives express anything like a 

suspicion of the honour of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ib. 4026-In 

Bombay the judges of the Sudder Court go round by way of circuit, Halliday 3369, 3370 

;-If paid as high as the members of the Board of Revenue, there would be no hardship 

in keeping a man in the judicial department, Hawkins 4336-Does concur with Mr. 

Millett, that the Sudder judges generally were officers of judicial experience, Torrens 
8649- Jt is almost the rule now to appoint gentlemen who have not had previous 
experience, ib. 8658. 

Zillah Judge. —A man generally becomes a zillah judge after about twenty years’ service 

in India, Millett 2297-His jurisdiction is unlimited, ib. 2300——Tries very few original 

suits, ib. 2301-Zillah judge receives about 3,000/. a year, Perry 2694-If they were 

thrown open barristers of the Supreme Court would qualify themselves for the office, ib. 
2579 A man sent out from England, having had an English education, would be more 
valuable than the ordinary zillah judge, ib. 2572. 2577—He now chiefly exercises 

appellate jurisdiction, Ryan 2407-And has immediate superintendence over the native 

judges, Baillie 4008-The number might be decreased if you had subordinate judges, 

Campbell 3860-He can call in native assessors; it has been done in some instances w T ith 

great advantage, Duff 4213-The appointment cannot be held by a native, Hcnvkins 

4302. J 

Sessions Judge .—Formerly delivered the gaols twice a year, now the Civil Judge is 
made the sessions judge, and delivers the gaols monthly, Duff 4207. 

Judges' Clerks. In India they are of the rank of gentlemen, and Europeans, Perry 2779. 
2783-Never heard of a practising barrister being a judge’s clerk, ib. 2786. 

Native Judges: 

Native Judges. —The Moonsiff is the lowest, then the Amin, the Sudder Amin, and the 

Principal Sudder Amin, Hill 2114-They transact about 99-100ths of the whole business, 

ib. 2126-The employment of them to transact the bulk of the business was a very great 

improvement, ib. 2138-Are obliged to commence in the lowest grade, and Govern¬ 

ment very seldom set aside that rule, Lushington 4523. 

Formerly they were merely selected upon the recommendation of the district judge, 

Hawkins 4285-In 1840 or 1841 it was left entirely in the hands of the authorities at 

Calcutta by a process of examination, ib. 4285-They go through a severe examination 

before appointed, Ryan 2438-System pursued in the selection and promotion of 

native judges explained, Hawkins 4285-It has undoubtedly been advantageous with 

reference to their qualifications, and has had a tendency to raise the character of the 

native judicial service, ib. 4290-The office of native judge is much coveted, Marshman 

5104-Observations upon selecting the native judges from the bar, Haickins 4305- 

They might be selected from the vakeels, Baillie 3971-Are, to a great extent, taken 

from the bar at Agra, Lushington 4519, 4520-The Mahomedans have been preferred, 

being considered as superior in integrity and energy of character, Halliday 3326-But the 

Hindoos, look upon the Mahomedans as deficient and stupid in the office of judge, ib. _ 

They are generally Hindoos, Ryan 2421-Class of society from whence the native 

judges are taken, Halliday 3327, 3328-The majority of them are Brahmins, Willoughby 

3277-They are generally of good caste, though not the highest, Duff 4215--The 

extended education now given to the natives has a tendency to form a class from whom 
they can be taken, Marshman 5105. 

Statement of the pay of the different classes of the native judges, Hawkins 4299; 

Marshman 5099-The salary of the moonsiff is too small for his responsibility, Millett 

2304——The pay of the native judges generally is thought to be insufficient, Halliday 
3317. 3364; Marshman 5099. 5103. 

Moonsiffs.— Are generally taken from the officers of the Court, Reid 2927-From 

the middling class, ib. -They generally belong to the highest class, the Brahmins, but 

are of poor families. Perry 2689, 2690-In regard to appointing men of low caste to the 

office, reference must be had to the popular feeling in the district; in Southern India no 
respectable native would go near the court if a Pariah was appointed, Duff 4216. 

Their means of obtaining a legal education are very deficient, Willoughby 3282-The 

only means are the means the Mahomedans have in their Madrissas, where the Maho- 

meaan law is taught, Baillie 4072-Students appointed to the office invariably make 

a point of carrying forward their legal studies, though they do not continue their studies 
in English literature, Marshman 6432-Before appointed they are examined before the 
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Jud GES — Moonsiffs —continued. 

judges of the Sudder Court, aided by their native officers, Willoughby 3279, 3284-A 

stringent examination is required of candidates for the office, M-arshman 509 <. 

Their emoluments are too small for their responsibility, Millett 2304-They have 

very large jurisdiction, and are by no means sufficiently well paid. Perry 2688——Pro¬ 
portion of their salaries to those of the inferior European judicial appointments, ib. 2693 

-Are better paid in Bombay than elsewhere, Willoughby 3274-Are not sufficiently 

paid, HyderJung Bahaudoor 4647-Emoluments are not high enough, Marshman 5099. 

Would be an improvement to allow them to decide summarily all cases of debt on 

bond under a certain amount, Lushington 4586-The average duration of a suit in the 

moonsiff’s court is more than a year, Reid 2815 - If small debt causes were transferred to 

the junior civil servants, the moonsiff might be entirely dispensed with, Bai/lie 4034- 

They decide about 100,000 cases annually; the office is of great importance to the com¬ 
munity, Marshman 5099-Jurisdiction of the moonsiff is limited, at Madras, to about 

forty rupees, and at Bengal to sixty rupees, Hill 2114-Jurisdiction of the first and 

second class moonsiffs in the courts established by Mr. Caldecott, in the Saugor district, 

Caldecott 5445-Their pay, ib. 5472-It is as high as in the Regulation Provinces, 

but they had greater responsibility than in those Provinces, Caldecott 5474, 5475—<— 
Believes that the moonsiffs are to do some part of the magisterial work, Macpherson 
8699. 

Sudder Ameen .—The selection of them is vested in the judges of the Sudder Court, 
Willoughby 3276. 

Principal Sudder Ameen. Is the highest grade of native judges, Hill 2114——He has 
an original jurisdiction, but is principally employed in trying appeals referred to him by the 

zillah'judge, ib. 2115-There is no further appeal from him on the merits, ib. 2118- 

Some of them have a criminal jurisdiction, ib .2144-Are appointed by the Government, 

Willoughby 3276-The office was created for the express purpose of bringing forward 

the natives in the higher offices in the administration of justice, Halliday 3720-On the 

whole the natives were pleased with the appointment, ib. 3713-And it certainly has had 

some effect in improving the character of the native judges, Hawkins 4297-The office 

was established about twenty years ago, Hill 2149; Marshman 5097-A native 

would reach the office after about fifteen years’ service, ib. 5101-He has unlimited 

jurisdiction as to the amount of property he decides upon, Willoughby 3031; Haiokins 4300 
-He has a very large independent jurisdiction, Halliday 3730-Without any assist¬ 
ance or any check, except the appeal, Willoughby 3032-Would hesitate to advance 

them to the highest post of all on account of the want of moral principle, Haiokins 4300 

_It might lower the general tone of the administration of justice throughout the 

country, ib -They get a very good salary, Perry 2691-Are sometimes employed as 

assessors, Held 2831. 

Jurisdiction of the native judges at Bombay stated, Willoughby 3031-Would have 

no objection to having one in the Sudder, or in any collective court, but would not give a 

single native superintendence over other judges, Campbell 3939--Course pursued if a 

native thinks that he has a cause of complaint against a native judge, Haichins 4291. 

Their Character .—On the whole the character of the native judges has improved of late 

years, Reid 2925-The certainty of European revision has no doubt had great effect on 

their character, Lushington 4516—The character of the natives appointed to the office of 
Principal Sudder Amin, Sudder Amin, and Moonsiff has gradually improved; the two supe¬ 
rior offices were created by Lord William Bentinok, about twenty years ago ; with some 

exceptions, the experiment has completely succeeded, ib. -The office is much coveted, 

ib. 5104. 

The natives make very good judges, Millett 2303-When well looked after, the natives 

make \ ery good judges, Reid 2837; II ise 5376-Cannot say much for their integrity, Reid 

2820-Their chief deficiency is a want of integrity, Halliday 3323-Does not think 

ill of their integrity, Lushington 4514-Never heard the natives hint a suspicion of 

their being bribed, ib. 4585-There is no doubt of their integrity in general, Ryder 

Jung Bahaudoor 4648-Never heard their want of integrity complained of, Hafiz 

Suderool Islam Khan 4791-The natives consider them in a great degree free from 

venality, Marshman 5098-Cannot say that they are corrupt, Wise 7379'-But are 

influenced by their feelings towards the parties and by the prejudices of caste, ib. 5380. 
5389. 

They give very good decisions generally, Reid 2819-Are extremely apt for the 

judicial office, Campbell 3937-Acquit themselves for the most part greatly to their 

own credit, Duff 4158. 4163-Are very efficient in the judicial office, Lushington 4514 

_They are very acute and anxious to show that they are qualified for the office 

Marshman 5097-Has been much struck with their capacity and power of adminis¬ 
tering iustice, Ryan 2420-They discharge their judicial duties, legally speaking, very 

well *Perry 2549. 2687-Their judgments are extremely good, ib. 2550 ——In every 

respect superior to those of the Europeans, ib. 2753, 2754-Reasoning from the number 

of appeals, opinion of their decisions is very favourable, Willoughby 3035. 

Sufficient 
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J UDG ES — Their Character —continued. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to their training, Halliday 3317; Duff 4203-They 

want a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence and of the laws of evidence, Halliday 

3323-'I he great defect in the native judges has arisen from the. want of proper legal 

training, Duff 4164. 4203-Notwithstanding the examination, which was a great 

improvement upon the existing state of things, ib. 4164. 

See also Administration of Justice . Appeal. Bar. Courts of Justice. Civil 

Service. Collector. Judicial Training. Jury System. Legal Education. 

Judicial Appointments. Are announced in the Gazette by the Judicial Secretary, Willoughby 

Judicial and Revenue Departments. Should not be interchangeable all through the course of 

a civil servant’s life, Ryan 2444-The selection of the Judicial Branch should be optional, 

subject to a veto from the Government, Haivkins 4339-The examination should be 

more rigid previous to entering it, ib . 4342.—- See also Civil Service. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council . In cases of special reference, do not sit exactly as a 
Court of Appeal, and give judgment; but report their opinion, which is submitted to the 
Queen, and when approved of, is transmitted to the Board of Control, with the Act of 

Council approving of it, Reeve 5564. 5566-The want of a gentleman acquainted with 

the Mofussil law in India, is considered a very great defect in its constitution, Marshman 

5210-Ignorance of the law in the Mofussil frequently causes embarrassment, Reeve 

5574-A judge of the Mofussil would be a useful member of the Committee to hear 

appeals from India, ib. 5576-5578-There is frequently great difficulty found in deciding 

cases depending upon Indian law, Pemberton Leigh 3761-There are no arrears, properly 

speaking, before it, ib. 3781.- See also Appeals. 

Judicial Department. Natives have shown great aptitude for it, Duff 6233 ——Training for 
it will be much simplified when the law of India is codified, Trevelyan 6589. 

Judicial Office. Before employment in it, a man should go through the Revenue Department, 
Halliday 3442. 

Judicial Officers in India. Hold their office during pleasure, Hill 2215-Education of a 

legal character given in public institutions, would be likely to turn out good judicial 
officers, but training in the practice of the court is absolutely necessary, Marshman 5115. 

Judicial Offices. The great thing to promote purity in judicial offices, is to have sufficient 
laws and a sufficient system, Campbell 3938. 

Judicial Service (Native). The native judicial agency has been exceedingly useful, and has 

worked well, Willoughby 3029-It is in a great degree owing to the right of appeal, ib. 

3226-The practice is to begin with being moonsiff, and to pass through the inferior 

grades before being admitted to the higher grades, Baillie 4027 -The native ministerial 

officers are persons of a low social rank, and often of not very good character, Halliday 
3328——A superior class of men has lately come into the judicial service, Hawhins 4298 

-Opinion is very unfavourable with respect to their character, Edwards 5830- 

Is of opinion that the time has arrived when the native law officer may be dispensed 
with, Baillie 4114.- See also Native Agency. 

Judicial System. In India, consists of two distinct parts, the one for the Presidency towns, 
founded on Acts of Parliament and letters patent from the Crown, the other for the pro¬ 
vinces, resting almost entirely upon acts of the local government. Hill 2090-The 

original judge being distrusted, provision is always made for an appeal, which is a great 

defect in the system, ib. 2129-The proceedings also are very technical, ib. 2128- 

It has been objected to on the ground that the judges have no previous training before 

they become judges of appeal, Caldecott 5546-Would not return to the old system of 

registrars, ib. -Remedy suggested, ib. - See further Administration of Justice. 

JUDICIAL Training. There is a great want of the means of judicial training in India, Reid 

2921-Is strongly of opinion that some judicial training is necessary, Campbell 3854 

-Both Europeans and natives would be improved by something more than they have 

now, Lushington 4515-It would raise the standard of qualification both for European 

and native judges, Haivkins 4323-There is nothing equivalent to inns of court in 

India, Perry 2544-But some such institutions ought to be established, ib. 2546- 

Suggestions for the improvement of the judicial training in India, Ryan 2404. 2406- 

2411; Halliday 3321; Baillie 4114; Willoughby 2999, 3000--Mr. Elphinstone’s plan 

is the best, Willoughby 2998-A greater amount of judicial training might be advan¬ 
tageously given, Baillie 4113-Would recommend a course of law lectures for the 

students at Haileybury, Willoughby 2980-Would suggest something like a university 

to give degrees, Halliday 3321-Concurs with Mr. Cameron’s petition recommend¬ 

ing it as part of the system of education at the Government colleges, ib. 3334, 3335 
-Would establish one or two law lectureships, which could be attended by all candi¬ 
dates for the judicial department, Duff 4\6A -A college for legal education should be 
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Judicial Training —continued. 

placed at the seat of the Supreme Government, but not if the Supreme Government is at 

Calcutta, on account of the climate, Campbell 3931-Would suggest a school for legal 

education, Lushington 4518-Way in which the natives acquire their legal knowledge, 

Hawkins 4324-Would train them for the higher judicial offices by making them 

vakeels, Baillie 4044. 

Mr. Shakespeare complained very much of the want of judicial training in the Company’s 
servants since the abolition of the offices of registrar and deputy registrar, Ryan 2443 

-It would be very advantageous to employ the junior civil servants in the lower 

judicial departments, Baillie 4033-Small debt causes might be removed from the 

moonsiff, and transferred to them with very good effect, ib. 4033. 4039, 4040-Sug¬ 

gestions with a view to affording some legal education to the European judges, Iiawkim 

4325-Is not aware of any regular way of acquiring a knowledge of the law of India 

beyond the lectures delivered at Haileybury, Duff 6235-Would recommend keeping 

the judicial department separate, Torrens 8638-And would have the European cove¬ 

nanted functionaries appointed to very subordinate offices, and so trained for the higher, 

ib. 8638, 8639-Doubts if it would operate prejudicially by displacing natives, ib. 8646 

-It would be useful if he sat occasionally in court with the judges, or was obliged to 

attend the Supreme Court in Calcutta, ib. 8641-He should have the practical educa¬ 

tion which is always obtained in this country, ib. 8642. 

See also Administration of Justice. Civil Service. Code. Education. Hailey - 

bury. Legal Education. 

Juggernaut. Lord Broughton’s despatch respecting our connexion with Juggernaut has not 
yet been carried out, Tucker 8365.- See also Idolatry. 

Jury System . Exists at the Presidency in criminal cases; but doubts if it could be established 

in the interior; it did not answer in Ceylon, Perry 2804, 2805-But it.has been tried 

usefully in Assam and Tenasserim, ib. 2806-The jury system in India is quite futile, 

Reid 2829-A jury system such as we have in England would not act well in India, 

Campbell 3942-A jury would never be an efficient instrument in criminal cases, ib. 

3944 -Opinion upon the subject generally is, that it is not likely to be attended with 

much advantage in India, Baillie 3981-The jury system was only in the form of 

assessors in Bengal, ib. 3982-Objections to introducing it in India, ib. 4030-The 

present system of juries might be extended with advantage, Lushington 4453——At 

present they are no more than assessors, ib. -The people were satisfied with their decisions, 

and approved of the system as long as you treated them as assessors, and kept them before 

you, ib. 4454 -The proper working of the jury system in India does not depend upon 

the judge’s knowledge of the rules of evidence, ib. 4622. 

There would be a difficulty in finding juries for the trial of Europeans in the Mofussil, 

Ryan 2368-Government is never very popular with juries either here or in India, 

Perry 2715-There are no materials among the natives to constitute what we should call 

a jury, /tad 2834-The effect of admitting natives to the grand and petty juries has been 

very good, Willoughby 3258-Instance showing the advantage of having the assistance 

of a jury, Lushington 4615-Would in many cases, and to a useful extent, aid the judge 

in discriminating falsehood from the truth in evidence, ibA6\6 -Would use jurymen to 

find the facts, and as assessors, ib. 4617-Would be sorry to try any heavy criminal cases 

without native aid, ib. 4621-Reason why the natives object to serve on juries, ib. 4457 

-Never detected a disposition to let off a Brahmin, or a man of high caste, ib. 4459 

-The natives are very indifferent to trial by jury, and do not appreciate it as we do in 

this country, ib. 4460. 

See also Administration of Justice. Courts of Justice. Code. Evidence. 
Judges. Punchayet. 

Justices of the Peace. Their commission runs in the name of the Governor in Council; but 

the Governor nominates them, Willoughby 3259-It is obtained, from the. Supreme 

Court; the intervention of which is quite unnecessary, z‘5.-Duties of justice of the 

peace described, Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4750-4752-The natives are generaliy active in 

performing the duties of justice of the peace, ib. 4750-They were appointed in the 

time of Lord Elphinstone’s Government, ib. 4753-Previously the Company’s officers 

performed the duty, ib. 4754 -The appointment of natives to the office is agreeable to 

the native population generally, ib. 4755-But they ought to have more power, ib. 

-Native gentlemen willingly accept the office of justice of the peace, ib. 4761. 

K. 

Kamavishdars. Are appointed by Government on the magistrate’s recommendation, 
Willoughby 3124.- See also Police. 

Kattywar. The British agent there is only invested with political authority, Willoughby 
3248. 


Kazee. 
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Reports, 1852-53 —continued. 


Kazee. Mahomedan law officers in the Company’s Courts; the opinion of the natives is 
rather in favour of their honesty, Baillie 3994-Was originally the judge of the Maho¬ 

medan law; but under our system in India it is merely a name for two kinds of officers, 
Baillie 4079.- See also Courts of Justice. 

Kazee ool h oozzat. Is the name given to the head of the Mahomedan law officers who resides 
at Calcutta, Baillie 4079. 

Keane, Rev. W In 1846 went out with the Bishop of Calcutta as a missionary canon, and 
remained in the diocese of Calcutta three years and a half, the greater part of the time 
away from jvuropean society, 7774-Is of opinion that the wealth of the country is dis¬ 
appearing, 7779-Grounds of such opinion, 7781-Wealth is disappearing but there 

ts some temporal prosperity too, ib. -The people purchase English goods instead of 

the native to a great extent, they are so much cheaper, 7783-There is a freer distri¬ 

bution of money now than formerly; even if the amount is less, there is now a oreater 

degree of confidence, and more free use of it, 7784-The signs of poverty extend to 

the state of the land and its cultivation; there is no doubt as to "the impaired state of the 

roads in Bengal, and the filling up of the tanks, 7785, 7786-The consumers are not 

destroyed, they are only reduced in wealth, 7788-Attributes the poverty to the 

absence of the means of conveying produce ; of canals for irrigation, and above all to the 

want of market, 7795-Also to the influx of steam manufacture, the removal to England 

of wealth, and to the extortion of the Zemindars, ib. 

In the large towns drunkenness is greatly increasing among the natives, 7797_But 

only where the abkari system exists; means the licensing of the shop creates the sin of 
drunkenness, 7/98. 7800— Evidence as to the way in which shops get established when 
they are not wanted, 7800-The worst feature of the system is that the Abkari Euro¬ 
pean Commissioner is so far away from his subordinates, 7801-The amount of revenue 

raised is the general test of a good officer in India, 7802-But the European civil servants 

are the strongest condemners of the abkari; they are not induced to wink at practices 
which they would otherwise reprehend, 7803, 

IS . a 1 ? 10st oppressive tax, and the greatest temporal curse upon the country, 

n ^- 1 price ls , v f. ry N& and the article filthy, 7806-The natives call it black 

salt, ib .——Does not believe that the tax represents more than one-third of the imposition, 

and yet the article is infinitely deteriorated, 7807, 7808-Looks upon it as a monster 

grievance, 7 80J _ vv ould not propose an unlimited introduction of European salt, but 
would let the natives manufacture their salt as they do their other commodities, or let the 
Government distribute the salt under their own authorities as they distribute their spirits 

now, 1814--lhe superintendent of salt chowkies should exercise the same check upon 

the sale and quality as he now does upon the taxation; the Government also should retail 
it more than they do, 7815. 


Travelled in a small native boat, 7816 

there were villages to preach the gospel, ... » u«y, uu au 

average, 78-0 Gave a gospel to take home to all who would come and take it, 7822 


—Stopped every night and landed wherever 
817-Was in three villages a day, on an 


-vA , ox ' —~ T! V,uiu lUJU LtXlVC It, / 

-JNever returned to the villages, /823-'lhe tour was strictly an itinerating tour, ib * 

-And had no opportunity of seeing the effect produced, 7824. 

Considers the character of the Government native servants imposes an awful responsi¬ 
bility upon the Government, /8 25 -Their principle seems to be to oppress and to cheat 

and t° extort bribes, 7827-The “Calcutta Review” constantly exposes it, 7828_ 

‘ V ie Autobiography of Panchcowreykan” is in the main undoubtedly true, 7830_ 

It is notorious that property passes into the hands of Government servants, ib. _The 

mst step to remedy the evil is to pay them according to their responsibilities, 7832- 

Has no doubt that the natives might fill very high offices with as much advantage to the 
state as to themselves, 7834 Would only make a native a member of council after 

having tried lnm m the office of collector, and found him trustworthy, 7835_A native 

in the council would exercise a good influence, ib. -The elevation of the character of 

the lower native servants of the Company would greatly tend to improve the condition 
of the lower classes, 7836. 

Considers that the statement in the “ Calcutta Review,” that 1,000 persons are daily 

brought down to the Ganges to be exposed, is too strong, 7840-But rarely a day passes 

when travelling without seeing the sick at the Ghauts, 7843-Is of opinion that the 

practice is frequently resorted to for the purposes of murder, 7845-And that it mmht 

be safely suppressed by the Government, 7847--Though it would be difficult, the prac- 

tice^is so prevalent, 7847 Suggestions with a view to its suppression, ib. -Government 

mignt also put an end to the exhibitions of self-inflicted cruelties now seen in the streets, ib, 
7 * . . mi S“t inquire into the condition of the dancing women of the temples; it is a 

description of slavery of a most awful character, 7848-Government should adopt some 

means of providing a home for orphans, for the children of criminals, and for children 
after a famine, 7849. 
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Keane , Rev. W. —continued. 

The Government is still connected with idolatry as being connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of the estates, and in the patronage of the temples in Southern India, and in pay¬ 
ments to Juggernaut; believes that the number of pilgrims to Gya and Juggernaut is 

decreased, 7583-7861-The patronage exercised by the Government in the temples is, 

instead of the priests, appointing to vacant offices, the representative of the East India 

Company does so, 7863. 7866-But is not personally aware of any instance in which 

Government has appointed a priest, 7868-Government has made immense advances 

by its severance of itself from temples and pilgrim taxes, and in the reduction of the 
prestige of the Government connexion with Juggernaut and other false gods, 7862. 

Education was the missionary duty to which witness specially turned his attention, 

7869-Considers that the Government plan is highly efficiently carried out; visited 

most if not all the large English schools in Bengal, many of the smaller ones, and some 

of the vernacular; believes that they were all in an efficient state, 7874-Excepting 

the vernacular schools, which are in an inefficient condition, 7876-The efficient 

schools are only for pupils who learn English, and of the higher class, 7877-The edu¬ 

cation given in such schools makes the pupils much more proficient than youths in our 

grammar schools, 7878-The natives go to the schools in expectation of obtaining 

access to Government employment, but Government servants, who have the patronage, 

don’t much like English taught students, 7879-Derives that opinion from personal 

intercourse with Government servants, 7880, 7881-Their expectations are as much 

above as their qualifications are below the practical standard of Government employ, 
7881. 

The moral effect of English instruction is certainly evil; it does away with a great deal 
of the influence of heathen discipline without substituting any moral influence in its place; 
it also gives them unity of opinion and political thoughts, which, without religious prin¬ 
ciples, produce almost unmixed evil, 7882-Opinions as to the moral evil of the present 

Government education referred to, ib .-Witness is not of opinion that education, 

unaccompanied with Christian instruction, is unmixed evil to India, because our English 
education is not unmixed with Christianity ; they teach a great deal of Christianity 
without professing it, and that gives great encouragement with regard to the results of 

the system, 7883-The English books taught have undoubtedly sometimes a favourable 

effect in bringing the students to the missionaries, 7884. 

If Christianity was taught in the schools the natives would attend, 7885-Number 

attending the missionary schools compared with the Government schools, ib. -It 

would only be in the case of Government coming forward in a prominent and direct way, 
that any difficulty might arise, 7890-The Government exhibit rather more than indif¬ 

ference to the spreading of the doctrines of Christianity; they rather lean against the 

missionaries, 7892-The strength of the Church Establishment in India is not much to 

the honour of religion, 7894-It was generally supposed in India that the Government, 

by the despatch called the Gagging Despatch, prohibited their servants from forwarding 

the cause of the missions, 7895, 7896-Thinks that if the Government were to assist the 

missions now it would work well, 7897-Though they do best when free from the 

entanglements of Government, 7899. 

There was a certain amount of education very widely spread through India when we 

took possession of it, 7901-We have not taken it up and engrafted it on our own 

system, 7902-The two systems might have been united with great effect if the 

Government had entered into the subject of education as they ought to have done, 7903 

-India was an inquiring, educated country, 7904-It was not necessary to exclude 

teaching the Bible from the Government schools, 7905-It might have been introduced 

with perfect safety, 7907-Opinion of Mr. J. Keer, m.a.. Principal of Hooghley Col¬ 
lege, to the same effect, quoted, ib. -The position that the Government have adopted, 

in regard to education, is that of neutrality, 7908-Does not think that neutrality 

really possible, 7909-Thinks that even the exclusion of the Bible has a tendency to 

make people curious to know what it is, 7984. 

The enforced uniformity of system hinders improvement, 7910-The Calcutta sys¬ 
tem has not the confidence of civilians and people generally, 7911-It is the English 

national system imported into India, ib. -Is of opinion that the system of village ver¬ 

nacular schools, with large provincial schools, a lower standard of English literature, the 
Scriptures being allowed to those who choose to read them, is preferable to any other, ib. 

-And also a grant in aid to all efficient schools not connected with Government, ib. - 

At present the Madras system has shown nothing; the funds are accumulating, and the 

only result is, 200 boys are educated in an efficient way, 7912-7916-One reason is, they 

are told that they must not introduce the Bible, 7917-Believes that Lord Tweeddale 

wished the Bible to be introduced, but only on condition that it was introduced into all the 
Government schools as a matter of course, 7918. 

The ecclesiastical staff of the country consists of three bishops, forty chaplains, and 
eighty assistant chaplains, 7920-Statement of the resolutions of the threefold con¬ 

ference of the Propagation of the Gospel, the Christian Knowledge, and Church Mission¬ 
ary Societies, on the subject of an increase in the ecclesiastical establishment of the 

country 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 



Keane , Rev. W. —continued. 

country and on education, 7922-The number of chaplains is certainly inadequate to 

the wants of the country, 7927-Facts illustrating such opinion, 7929-7935- 

Chaplains should be required to learn the native languages; they are the only covenanted 

Europeans who are not required to learn them, 7936-Are the worst paid covenanted 

servants in the East Indies, 7938-A missionary is a more independent man, generally 

- speaking, 7940-Disadvantages of the ecclesiastical establishment in a pecuniary point 

of view; it seems paid too little, or all the other services far too much, 7941-7946- 

Is of opinion that there are ample opportunities for a local church in India, 7946. 

There are seven churches in Calcutta, 7947-Served by ten or twelve chaplains, 7948 

-Ought to be served by clergymen supported by the congregations, 7949-A sum 

of fifty thousand pounds has been raised for the building, and 30,000/. for the endowment 

fund of St. Paul’s Cathedral at Calcutta, 7953-But a charter of incorporation has not yet 

been obtained, 7954-7958-Reasons for regarding a grant of a charter as an important 

object, 7960 et seq. -Opinion is that there is not any security without a charter, 7965 

Calcutta Cathedral is pretty well filled on Sundays, 8013. 

A very little effort put a stop to the existence of slavery in India; it was almost like 

an accident, 7966-Believes that making the testimony of a slave legal upset the whole 

system, 7967-From the facility with which Lord Hardinge stopped the progress of 

public works on Sundays, and Lord Dalhousie repealed the law affecting converts, is of 
opinion that the Government might be bolder in doing away with the abuses of heathen¬ 
dom in India, 7968. 7970. 

The missionary efforts in India are at present threefold : first, itinerating; secondly, 
evangelizing the neighbourhood; thirdly, exercising pastoral care of the Christians; also 
the work of Christian education is strictly missionary, 7971-The number of mission¬ 
aries is about 400 clergymen and 1,600 native agents, 7972-A large number of catechists 

are being trained with a view to their ultimate ordination, 7991-The great body of 

missionary agents are catechists and school-teachers, 7974-Digest of the results of the 

mission, extracted from the Calcutta Rview, ib. -The missionaries are the most popular 

men in India, 7975-Missionary’s emoluments stated, 7976-Believes that in spite of 

every difficulty the work of making the Gospel known is hastening on, 7978. 7983-Is 

of opinion that more concert and more organization would do harm, 7979-Considers 

itinerating is a very important work in India, 7980 -It spreads a general knowledge 

of Christianity; but taking a more limited circuit, and repeating the visit, influences 

more certainly the villages, and more immediate fruit is the result, 7981-It is best 

to combine the two, 7982. 

The converts in India are calculated at 94,045, excluding Armenians, Syrians, Coptics, 

and Roman-catholics, 7985, 7986-Conversion has not made much progress in the 

Northern Provinces, but the little shown there is of a very superior order, 7988-It is a 

daily progress; the Brahminical principles are not now regarded as they used to be, 7990 

- -Is not in favour of attempting a system of medical missions, 7992 —— Doubts the 

success of the system of Christian villages, 7994-Considers that a convert can do 

more good among his heathen relations, 7995. 

Statement of the advantages which missionaries derive from the Government of the 
East India Company, 7999 et seq. -Are indebted to the Company for the administra¬ 

tion of justice and the true exhibition of law on the part of the European covenanted 

servants of the Company, 8000-The only party peculiarly under disability is the 

Company themselves, 7999-Arising from the corruption of witnesses by the other 

party, 8002, 8003-Government might assist the missionary work by the introduction 

of the Bible, securing teachers, and by making the chaplains learn the language, 8008. 

8010-The adopting of a proselyting system by the Government is unquestionably not 

desirable, 8015-Statement of indirect means by which missions might be assisted, 

8016-8019-There is no ground for what is called the pledge of non-interference; the 

Christian community should be recognised in all acts of legislation, and all Christian en¬ 
dowments encouraged and protected, 8019. 

Would wish Government to regard the children of Europeans in a more favourable 

lioht, 8020-We have not yet done what ought to be done for the country born 

population, 8022-The funds collected for the Protestant College at Madras are idle for 

want of aid, ib. 

Kennedy, Lieutenant-Colonel John Pitt . Went to India as military secretary to Sir Charles 
Napier in 1849; was consulting engineer to the Government of India in the railway 
department, and head commissioner to report upon public works in Bengal, 7563- -In 
the Himalayas constructed a new road to do away with the practice existing in the Hill 

States of tribute labour, 7564-It was also intended as a commercial road*between the 

plains and Thibet, ib. -Statement of the circumstances under which the road was made, 

7565 -The chief difficulty in carrying on works in India is the want of an efficient supply 

of subordinate officers, ib. -Witness hands in a copy of rules for the guidance of the officers 

employed, ib. -It is impossible to make the extent of roads required at the high rate 

which works usually cost under the Military Board; there are not above 3,000 or 4,000 
, ( 20 -Ind.) 0 2 miles 


















































Kennedy , Lieutenant-Colonel John Pitt —continued. 

miles of good metalled roads in India, ib. -Irrigation canals are required to as great an 

extent as roads, ib. 

The cheapness of land and labour is peculiarly favourable to the construction of works, 
7571-The attention of witness was first called to economising expenditure in the con¬ 
struction of roads, when with Sir Charles Napier in Cephalonia about 1822; 7572- 

Where there was only about 15,000/. a-year for the expenses of Government and for 

public works, 7573-Statement of the way in which the expenditure was economised in 

Cephalonia, 7575-7578-In the Himalaya works the estimated expense of a road 

eighteen feet wide, reduced to 12 feet at the cliffs, was 130/. per mile, supposing the whole 
labour paid for; a great deal of it was tribute labour, 7580-In some parts recom¬ 

mended a mere mule track capable of future enlargement to a carriage road, 7581—— 
Lieut. Briggs’ last report show’s an average cost for a tw r elve-feet road of 155/. per mile ; 
the actual money paid, deducting tribute labour, was 123/., 7581*-— There was no diffi¬ 
culty in getting materials, 7583-Blasting was everywhere required to a great extent, 

7584-The estimates included everything excepting powder, and a portion of the tools, 

7586, 7587-Description of the tracks by which the traffic in the Himalayas is at pre¬ 
sent carried on, 7591-On the new road the maximum gradient was 3 in 100; 7598- 

There was one tunnel near Simla 560 feet long; it cost about 61 /.; the cost of a tunnel for 
a single line of railway would be about 41. 7 s. per yard forward, exclusive of powder, 
7599. It would be an interesting and useful application of convict labour if Government 
were to permit the Bombay Railway Company to employ convict labour in tunneling 
the Ghauts, 7600-It is very good labour, and if properly applied, is capable of pro¬ 
ducing most important results, 7603-Found the natives very clever as superintendents, 

but requiring distinct training and well defined rules for their guidance, 7604. 

In Hill roads the chief cost is in the formation; in the plains the cost of formation is 
small, that of metalling considerable; the practice is generally to metal the roads with 

burnt clay, 7607-It stands the rains very w ell, but with heavy traffic soon wears, 7610 

-The road from Calcutta to Allahabad w r as not uniformly good, 7614-Has travelled 

by horse dawk at the rate of ten miles an hour between Allahabad and Meerut, 7616- 

The bridges are very good, 7619-Are wide enough for two bullock-carts to cross at 

once, 7620-They are fine stone bridges, ib. -One or tw r o were down, but could 

easily be repaired, 7619. 7622-They have regular stage-waggons above Allahabad, 

7626, 7627-The road from Benares to Meerut is very good, 7629. 

Is of opinion that it would be very injurious to put tolls upon any new road in India, 

7631-It is very difficult to levy a toll, 7632-In the plains, the road is frequently 

the only part upon which the people do not travel, 7647-Tolls are levied at ferries, 

7634-It was intended to form them into a fund for making cross roads, but they have 

not generally been applied in that way, 7638-The only sound principle of roads is to 

make them, and leave all the world to travel on them freely, 7643-Considers Go¬ 

vernment directly responsible for the construction and repair for all roads, and though the 
application of tribute labour may be justifiable for their first construction, afterwards the 

maintenance of them should be borne by the public revenue, 7644-Would not have 

tribute labour where the revenue can bear the cost of labour, 7645-Any system of 

cross roads should be placed under local superintendence, but the Government should 

look to the laying out and construction of the works, 7646-In India everything must 

go from the centre, 7648-The result of the ancient municipal system is, that nothing 

was done, 7649. 

Believes that the branch of public works has been taken out of the jurisdiction of the 

Military Board, 7650-Military Board, how constituted; the result was waste, confusion, 

and delay, and there was no alternative but to recommend a complete change in the system; 
recommended that in each Lieutenant* governorship an individual responsible officer should 

he charged with the works, 7651-As a deliberative body a commission may be useful, 

but it is a very bad head for an executive department, 7654-But of all commissions the 

Public Works Committee of the Military Board was the worst constituted, 7654, 7655- 

A great deal of the expense of the Delhi Board would be ow ing to it, 7656. 

There are two ways of constructing public works, the one by contract, the other by 
private agency; the arrangements of a contractor are always good, but you rarely see 

labourers under an agent so well managed as a contractor’s party, ib. -Efforts are 

being made to extend the contract system; considers contracts should be very limited in 

their extent, 7657-Is of opinion that contracts will be obtained if tenders are called 

for with judgment, but a great deal of trouble must be taken in the first instance, 7659 
-There is a great necessity for superintendence in works in India, 7661. 

Buildings at Umballah appear pretty well built, 7664-So at Dagshai and Lahore, 

7665-Brick is used at Lahore ; stone at Dagshai, 7666-Mortar is very good, 7668 

-In making a road with bricks it is better to pave it with the bricks on end, 7679- 

Stone is generally used for bridges, otherwise brick, 7671-The roads usually travelled 

on are just the ordinary field, 7674. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 



Kennedy , Lieutenant-Colonel John Pitt —continued. 

Considers the irrigation works under Colonel Cautley very valuable works, 7678- 

The embankments in Bengal are a source of great expense to the Government; the space 
for water is generally less, and the sections of the embankments inferior to what they ought 

to have been, 7679-A commission, some time ago, recommended that they should be 

left to a state of nature, 7680-Is of opinion that any project on the subject ought to 

embrace two principles, a general irrigation of the land, with a power of correcting the 

course and facilitating the exit of the water after having made its deposit, 7685-It 

would not endanger health, 7686-At Kurnal, irrigation was allowed to go very wild, 

7687-A slope of five to one is the best for embankments, in order to secure their 

standing, 7688. 7757. 

It would not be a judicious investment to improve the navigation of the Ganges, even 

at a moderate cost, 7682-Some engineers have suggested improvements at a cost of 

60,000/. a mile, 7683-Has a very high opinion of the works upon the Ganges Canal, 7689 

-The navigation of the Ganges is a secondary question to that of agricultural irrigation, 

7691-Would like to see the whole of its waters applied to agricultural production, 7693 

-By applying the principle of private enterprise to canals and embankments, you would 

be putting away large profits from the Government; no undertaking will be so profitable 
as irrigation canals, 7699. 

Statement of what has been projected with regard to railways in India, 7700, 7701- 

And of the principles upon which the selection of and after working of railways should be 

based, 7702-Regulating features of the country described, ib. -Is of opinion that 

a good system of railways would enable you to reduce one-fourth of your army, ib. - 

System of railways recommended by witness stated; the projects would embrace about 

5,177 miles, at an average cost of 5,000/. a mile, 7703-The principle should be to run 

as few trains as possible, with the heaviest loads possible, and at a moderate speed, and to 

give the engine the greatest possible advantages with respect to inclines, 7704-The 

valley lines will generally fulfil those requirements, and be the cheapest lines, 7705- 

Would rather take all possible difficulties in a sea coast line than cross the hills, 7708- 

Would rather face three miles of inundation ; with a slope of 1 in 330 it would require a 

base of ninety miles to ascend the Ghauts, 7709-With steep gradients, you must have 

numerous trains, and nothing is so expensive in railways as a great multiplication of trains, 

7712-It is difficult to suggest any case so difficult as not to be preferable to an ascent 

of 1,700 feet, 7714-With regard to the railway from Calcutta to Raj-mahal, does not 

apprehend any great difficulties from inundations, 7719-For the present would recom¬ 
mend breaks at the mouths of the Jumma and Sojme, 7721-It is after all a question of 

expense, 7722-Does not think that there w r ould be any insuperable difficulty from the 

large tracts of sand on the banks of the rivers, 7724-As to the possibility of executing 

railways by private enterprise, the first railway which opens and pays well will settle it in 

favour of private enterprise, but if useless expenditure is incurred, the other w r a} r , 7727- 

It is not dangerous for Government to give a guarantee to a company in the first instance, 

7728-The contract of the Bengal Company is high, 7732-Single lines are proposed, 

excepting the first forty miles from Calcutta, 7734-Would take ground enough for two, 

7735-And use iron sleepers, 7737-The average cost Avould be about 5,000/. a mile, if 

iron can be had at a reasonable price, 7740-Suggestions with a view to secure economy 

in the construction and maintenance of railways, 7742-The price of land per mile in 

Bower Bengal is about 500/., 7743-For about about fourteen or fifteen acres, 7744- 

Would rather have a level line at 14,000/. a mile, than a steep one at 7,000 a mile, 7751 

-It is important to carry a line into the Deccan, but merely for the traffic of the Deccan, 

7752-Access to Candeish and the northern part of Berar would be better attained by a 

coast line, than by a line through the Deccan, 7754-A railway from Allahabad to the 

Upper Provinces would run nearly in the line of the intended canal irrigation, 7767-It 

would not be desirable to pass the one o;> the embankment of the other, 7768-Has no doubt 

but that sound speculation in iron in India will afford impoitant facilities to the construc¬ 
tion of railways, 7771-There is coal in the iron districts, but not of a very good kind, 

7772. 

Kensington College . Referred to, Pasley 5743. 

Kerry Mr. J., M. A. Opinion upon the question of introducing the Bible as a class book into 
the Government schools, Keane 7907.- See also Appendix (H.) Second Report, p. 476. 

Khytal. The same criminal law was administered there as in the provinces, but we depended 
a good deal more upon the village system of responsibility, Campbell 3809-The in¬ 
structions were to conform to the regulations, ib. 3810-In the Revenue Department, 

had special instructions for the most part conformable to those of the North Western 

Provinces, ib. 3811-It had a civil code of its own entirely differing* from any in the 

Regulation Provinces, Campbell 3811-Believes that it came from some other non-regu- 

lalion province, ib. 3812-Previous to 1843 should say there was no law at all, ib. 3817 

-Some of the villages kept up a kind of fight with the Government, paying their 

revenue outside the gates, ib. 3843. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Kulin Brahmins. Are the highest grade of the highest caste, Duff 6103——Are alone 
entitled to more wives than one, ib. 6184. 

Kurnal. Has been given up eight or ten years, Melvill 170-’During the later years of 

its occupation the mortality there was very great, ib. 171-Some years back it was 

considered a heal thy place, Lord Gough 739-The European troops have been removed, 

but there are three officers there ; it is a stud station, ib. 740. 


L. 

Labour. Is very much wanted in the settlements in the Straits, and is very valuable, Hol¬ 
liday 3538-In India the supply of labour, as well as money, is limited, Sims 8853. 

Labourers. In India may be had for 3c?. a day, Kennedy 7599. 7645. 

La-Khiraj. Meaning of the tenure so called, Baillie 4064-Depends upon the validity of 

the document under which the lands are held, Torrens 8554-The tenure existed 

before our possession of the country, but the parties were required to register the docu¬ 
ments to ensure their validity afterwards, ib. 8560--It is necessary to go back to 1765 to 

establish the right, ib. 8562-Considers that a document must have been produced in 

every case, ib. 8565-If the original document was lost, proof that it had been regis¬ 
tered as valid would be sufficient, ib. 8566-But proof only that the land had been 

held rent-free from the time of Ackbar would not establish the presumption of an original 

good title, ib. 8565. 8567-The law requiring registration is a British law, ib. 8568- 

Generally the registers are not carefully kept, ib. 8571-It is frequently difficult to 

discover whether a document has been registered or not, ib. 8573-Has heard com¬ 

plaints of the administration of justice with regard to rent-free tenures, ib. 8574, 8575. 

See also Land Tenures. Tenures. 

La Martiniere. The institution is always full, and many applicants cannot be admitted, 
Wise 7089——It bestows an excellent education, and affords religious instruction, modi¬ 
fied in a certain degree, ib. 

Land Revenue. They never sell for it in the North-Western Provinces, Lushington 4595 

-Looks forward to the time when it will be entirely collected by natives, Trevelyan 

6588-Madras and Bombay are very much behind the North-Western Provinces in 

land revenue arrangements, ib. 6774. 

Land Sales. ’Would concur in a law to discontinue the sale of land in the execution of 
decrees, Lushington 4592-Objects of such a measure, ib. 4593. 

Has been an advocate of land sales for many years, French 9029-But not upon 

the principle followed on the Bengal side, ib. 9030-Would allow the cultivator to 

purchase the Government tax, all other demands on his firm remaining in force, ib. _ 

Tracts of land long out of cultivation would be disposed of on condition of paying the 

village its dues, ib. -Would expend the proceeds on the improvement of the country, 

ib. 9031-At present the people of India cannot invest their money in landed property, 

of which they are exceedingly fond, ib. -Landed proprietors are becoming day by day 

extinct, ib. 

Land Tenures. Statement of the different land tenures existing in India, App. (0.) Third 
Report, p. 144 et seq. 

Languages ; 

Oriental Languages. - There is but little use in teaching them in this country, Ryan 

2440——They are better acquired in India than in this country, Willoughby 2984—_ 

Instruction in the Oriental languages should be given in the East, Holliday 3398. 3401 

-Only the alphabet, a few of the commonest words, and a little of the grammar should 

be taught in this country, Campbell 3895-About four-fifths of the student’s time at 

Haileybury, if industrious, is given to the Oriental studies, Rev. H. Melvill 4850. 4909 

--Too much attention is given to Oriental studies, ib. 4851. 4858-The student at 

Haileybury should be thoroughly grounded in the grammar and character of the verna¬ 
cular language of the Presidency he is destined to, ib. 4920-But would not carry his 

Oriental studies further in this country, ib. -It would be very desirable, by restricting 

them, to give more time to European studies, *.4910-Would rather leave Oriental lan¬ 
guage and literature for India, ib. 4911-Would recommend teaching merely the Arabic 

and Sanscrit in this country; the vernacular languages are more readily learnt in India, 

Wilson 7315-The vernacular languages in India "are in course of being very much’ 

improved, Duff A 140-They are really now in a state of transition, *.4142-_The 

vernacular languages were taught at Hooghley with a great deal of effect, Wise 6970_ 

All public business is transacted in the vernacular language, Willoughby 2987_Every¬ 

thing which extends the cultivation of the vernacular languages extends the cultivation of 
the English, Trevelyan 6618-Has always regarded them as the great channels of dis¬ 

tribution to the ordinarily educated many, Duff 6195——Plan for making them the 

vehicles of sound moral instruction, Wilson 7246-The vernacular language was 

declared 
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LaNGUAGES — Oriental Languages —continued. 

declared to be the language of courts of original jurisdiction in the provinces by Lord Auck¬ 
land’s administration in 1837, Huff 4203-The consequence of not being acquainted 

with it is to nourish feelings of dislike and prejudice to the natives, Trevelyan 6913- 

The elements of the native languages are more readily acquired in the Presidential towns 

than in the interior, Halliday 3405-3408-A language is sometimes learnt which is 

not of any great use afterwards, ib. 3424—-Two vernacular languages are required, in 

the Upper Provinces, Hindee and Ordu; in the Lower Provinces Ordu and Bengalee, 
3438-Languages spoken in the Madras Presidency, Tucker 8312-8314. 

Hindoostanee .—Ilindoostanee may be acquired in twelve months, Perry 2581-In 

many cases, especially in Bengal, is as foreign to the natives as English, Halliday 3345 

-Is very largely in use in Calcutta, ib. 3409-It is spoken by the Mahomedans as 

well as by the Hindoos, Baillie 4020-Was appointed to be the language of record by 

Lord Auckland’s administration in 1837, Huff 4203. 

Arabic .—There was a disposition on the part of the Mahomedans to learn Arabic, in 
order to qualify themselves for law offices, Wise 6955. 

Oordu. —Pleadings in the Sudder Court are in Oordu, except in cases in which the 
native vakeel pleads in English, Hawkins 4316. 

Persian. —Is becoming of less and less importance in India, Willoughby 2986--It 

has entirely ceased to be the official language, ib. 2987-It is not necessary for the 

Political department, ib. 2988-Has always been the written language of the Maho¬ 

medans of India, Baillie 4020 It was the law language of the Mahomedans, and was 

taken up as our law language, Huff 4203-To a great extent, the acquisition of it has 

become practically useless, ib. 6260-The use of Persian has practically disappeared in 

India, Trevelyan 6679-It was discontinued about the time of Lord W. Bentinck, Wilson 

7139-The abolition of Persian has brought the European functionary into direct com¬ 
munication with the natives, Trevelyan 6617-The facility with which the cessation of 

the use of it as an official language was accomplished, affords the greatest encouragement 

to go forward in the same direction, ib. 6610-Would not recommend the study of 

Persian in the universities, Cameron 7343-Never knew but one female who could either 

read or write Persian, Trevelyan 6818. 6822-The Persian character has been intro¬ 

duced into the Courts in the Saugor district, Caldecott 5503. 

English Language .—Its progress has been very considerable during the last twelve 

years, Perry 2586-Self interest has acted powerfully in exte nding it, ib. 2587-The 

most respectable persons at the Presidencies learn it, ib. 2588-There are many English 

schools set up, and supported by the natives, ib. 2590-The knowledge of it is increas¬ 
ing, but the number of native judges who understand it is small, Halliday 3342-Its 

extension is very much to be desired, ib. 3344-On the Bengal side, it would be utterly 

impracticable to make it the language of the Company's Courts, Baillie 4018-The use 

of the English language is advancing with very great rapidity in the Presidency of Ben¬ 
gal; the taste for its acquisition has been spreading since about 1816, Huff 4143-It 

has been increased by the extended employment of the natives, ib. 4159-Class of 

people by whom it is principally acquired, ib. 4149-4154-The result for good or for 

evil of the acquisition of the English language, will depend upon the use the natives are 
led to make of it, ib. 4156——It is capable of being turned to great good or great evil, 

according to the subjects taught, and the use which is made of it, ib. 4161-There is 

no difficulty in teaching it in the schools pari passu with the mother tongue, Perry 5889- 

Would not introduce English as the language of the Court; it would create great confusion, 

and be very disagreeable to the natives, Lushington 4544-But would afford all facilities 

for pleading in English if the parties on both sides are desirous of doing so, ib. 4546- 

Does not think it possible to introduce the English language into the Mofussil Courts as 

the language of business, Marshman 5190-The know ledge of English among the people 

is extremely limited, ib. 5191-The substitution of Bengalee in the Bengal Courts, 

and Hindostanee in the Courts of the North-western Provinces in lieu of the Persian, was 

a very popular innovation, ib. 5190-Any attempt to introduce English w T ould create 

great disaffection, ib. 

Statement of the different languages in use in India, with map illustrating the divisions 
in which the various languages prevail, App. (G.) Third Report , p. 153. 

See also Education. English Literature. Haileybury. 

Lascar. Would define him as a native seaman, Crawford 1785-They are mostly native 

subjects of the East India Company, ib. 1794- They are sailed at a cheaper rate than 

Europeans, though more are required, ib. 1796.-1801-They are hired under a serang, 

ib. 1802. 

Latin. Is the least useful qualification at Addiscombe, Pasley 5738. 

Law Commission. The Commissioners w r ere to revise all the branches of the law. Hill 

2186--But they have done very little of what the Act prescribed for them, ib. 2190- 

The Commission has proved a failure, ib. 2189-The Commissioners Avished to make 
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Laio Commission —continued. 

their examination ambulatory, but the Government refused its sanction, ib. 2191-2193 

-The Commission is practically extinct, ib. 2207-By the act of the Company, ib. 

2208-Evidence upon the 53d section of the last Charter Act, relating to the Law Com¬ 
mission, Melvill, J. C. 5219 etseq. -Practically, the Commission has ceased to exist three 

or four years, ib. 5233-Case and opinion upon the construction of the section, see Second 

Report, p. 593-Statement of its annual cost, ib. 2209-2214; and see Second Report , 

p. 593-Objects of the Commission described, Ryan 2357-The Commissioners made 

an elaborate report on the law in the Mofussil for foreigners, ib. 2383-Remarks upon 

the proceedings of the Commissioners, ib. 2447-It would be desirable to have the Com¬ 
mission continued, unless Mr. Cameron’s plan were adopted, ib. 2454-The recommenda¬ 

tions of the Commissioners might be satisfactorily considered by a Commission in this 

country, ib. 2455. 2458-The Law Commission was a very happily constituted body, 

Perry 2674-The legal mind in the Commission was Mr. Macaulay’s, ib. 2677- 

The Commissioners sat apart from the Legislative Council, and formed their own schemes, 

Halliday 3467-Their recommendations could not be embodied in the form of an Act 

of Parliament here, ib. 3468-They prepared a criminal and a civil code, and also a 

code of procedure, but they only brought in a portion of the criminal code in an objec¬ 
tionable form, Wise 5418-Recommendations of the Commissioners respecting the inter¬ 
pretation of the law in doubtful cases, Willoughby 3215.- See also Code. Legislation. 

Law in India : 

It has too much of judicial nicety, Hill 2113-The rules of proceeding are a great 

deal too technical, ib. 2128-Decisions are constantly proceeding upon technical points 

rather than upon the merits, ib. 2133-Some improvements have taken place during the 

last twenty years, Ryan 2355-Law reforms have invariably been laid 6n the shelf; the 

probable reason why, Ferry 2635-2638-Remarks upon complaints made by the natives 

of changes in the law, Duff 4167-Never found any difficulty arising from the state of 

the law itself; it was laid down in the Regulations, Reid 2944-In doubtful cases it is 

interpreted by the judges of the Sudder Adawlut, which is very objectionable, Willoughby 

3214-Much inconvenience and increase of litigation is occasioned by the unsettled state 

of the law, Baillie 4004-Instances of the inconvenience arising from the unsettled state 

of the law, ib. 4081. 4083. 

In 1772 Warren Hastings provided that suits between Hindoos should be decided by 
the Hindoo law, between Mahomedans, by the Mahomedan law, and the rule was after¬ 
wards embodied in an Act of Parliament, Marshman 6552-The law in the Mofussil is 

personal, and not local, Ryan 2381-It is the law of the defendant, ib. 2382 ; Hill 2110 ; 

Reid 2950-In cases where neither the Mahomedan law, nor the Hindoo law, nor the 

Regulations apply, the decision is entirely discretionary, Baillie 4002, 4003. Four 

great systems of law are regularly administered in Bengal, Duff 4138-Description of 

them, and to whom they are respectively applicable, 4138-There are certain classes 

left without any fixed law at all, ib. 

Way in which laws are published in India, Willoughby 3056; Halliday 3674-Previous 

to their enactment, they are always referred to the subordinate governments, Willoughby 

3072-They are translated into the native language, but if the translation, which is 

published by authority, is disputed, the original law' must be referred to, Hill 2181-2183 

-Remarks upon the difficulty of translating laws originally made in English into the 

vernacular, Marshman 5192. 5194. 

All the English law existing down to 1726 is considered as imported into the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, Ryan 2401-English law could not be applied to remedy the incon¬ 
venience resulting in many cases from the want of positive law, Baillie 4006-It is 

quite unknown to the natives, ib. -Would very much dread too much of an infusion of 

it into the administration of India, Hawkins 4348-It is a great aim on the part of many 

judges to follow it, and force it upon the natives, who are particularly averse to it, 

Lushmgton 4413-Cases in which it is applied in the Sudder Court, and how the law is 

ascertained by the judges, ib. 4554. 

Hindoo Law .—Knowledge of the Hindoo law is acquired by reading the translations of 

various treatises, Ryan 2391-In the Mofussil it is obtained by questions put to the 

Hindoo law officer, Reid 2945-Properly speaking, the Hindoos had no law of their own 

when our Government assumed the administration of justice in Bengal, Duff 4167. Re¬ 
marks on the Hindoo law imposing the forfeiture of patrimonial estate upon renuncia¬ 
tion of Hindooism, ib. -Hindoo law is doubtful upon the point whether land should be 

saleable for simple contract debts, Lushington 4605-But the Hindoos do not object to 

it, ib. -Before putting clown Sutteeism in India it was found that there was no authority 

for it, according to the best treatises on Hindoo law, Halliday 3682-J t is part of the 

Hindoo law that every person renouncing Hindooism shall forfeit his ancestral property, 

Marshman 6497-He shall not inherit property, ib. 6516-But believes that it would 

not deprive a man in possession for neglecting to perform the annual funeral rites of his 

father, ib. 6530. Hindoo law is violated with impunity in Calcutta, ib. 6543-Its. 

penalties are evaded, in cases of loss of caste by transportation, by the payment of a large 
penalty, ib. 6548-Its precepts have been set aside in numerous instances by Govern¬ 

ment,, 


































Law IN India — Hindoo Law —continued. 

inent, ib. 6550-Hindoo Shastras consider the performance of certain funeral rites 

absolutely necessary to the repose of the soul in the next world, ib. 6498. 

Maliomedan Law. —The whole of the punishments have been altered, Hill 2163-Also 

the rule of evidence, ib. 2164-A knowledge of it is obtained from the translations of 

various treatises, Ryan 2395-2399-And in the Mofussil, by questions put to the Maho- 

medan law officer, Reid 2945-Who would give his opinion upon the law and the fact, 

ib. 2960-The Mahomedan law, as modified by the Regulations, is chiefly referred to in 

criminal cases, ib. 2951-It is well defined, Baillie 3994-It is a very well-defined system 

as far as it goes, ib. 4073-The law merchant is not included in it, ib. 4074-It did 

not prevail under the Mahratta Government, Willoughby 3146-For centuries the 

Mahomedans insisted upon administering their criminal law to the Hindoos, and also their 
civil law where a Mahomedan was concerned. Duff 4167. 

Parsee Law. —We do not know where it is to be found, Perry 2808-Generally 

where the Parsees refuse to submit to the decisions of the Punchayets, the cases involve 
matters of doctrine and religion, ib. 2807. 

Law Department. —The English language has been adopted in the Law department to a 

greater extent than formerly, Trevelyan 6615-The judges are now obliged to record 

their decisions in English, ib. 

Law Taxes .—In Kattywar a small per-centage is levied on the amount of the suit, Wil¬ 
loughby 3237-Law taxes if imposed with a view to check litigation, are not tenable in 

principle, ib. 3243-In the abstract a stamp duty on legal proceedings is bad, ib. 3245. 

See also Administration of Justice. Appeal. Bar . Code. Collector. Costs. 

Courts of Justice. Evidence. Judges. Judicial System. Jury System. 

Language. Litigation. Lex Loci. Marriage. Native Agency. Oaths. 

Punchayet. Technicalities. 

Lectureships. Should be established on high professional subjects, such as law and civil 
engineering, open to the students from all institutions, Duff 6247. 

Legal Age. In India legal age is sixteen years, Duff 4279. 

Legal Education. Legal education for the natives would be desirable, Millett 2332-It 

should not be technical, but in the general maxims and principles of equity, ib. 2349— — 
Much professional legal knowledge is not required for the ordinary functions of a judge in 

India, ib. 2348-Remarks on legal education, Marshman 5106-5108. 5115 et seq. -A 

professor of law might be established with great advantage both in the Hindoo College 
and in the Mahomedan Madrissa, ib. 5106-And in some of our institutions a law pro¬ 
fessor might be appointed with great advantage, ib. 5107-Were education given in the 

public institutions having more of a legal character, you might obtain men who would be 

likely, if adequately paid, to turn out useful officers in the courts of justice, ib. 5115 - A 

better legal education would improve the vakeels independently of the officers, ib. 5116 

-A legal education is the only course which would have a tendency to raise a better 

class of practitioners in the courts of justice, Norton 6353-A distinct collegiate course 

of instruction in law is a measure of the greatest importance of any connected with the 

education of the people, ib. 6356-The higher classes at Hooghley College read the 

Arabic and Persian law books, Wise 6967-There are no funds for the purpose of giving 

legal instruction in the Government colleges, Marshman 6430-A chair of law might 

be attached to the principal institutions with great advantage, ib. 643 1 -Recommends 

the establishment of law profc ssorships, Trevelyan 6630-A competent legal training 

cannot be acquired until the laws of India are codified, ib. 6609——It is next to impos¬ 
sible for any man to acquire a knowledge of the law of India; it would take a lifetime to 
learn the languages in which it is contained, ib. 

See also Administration of Justice. Courts of Justice. Civil Service. Education. 

Judges. Judicial Training. Native Agents. 

Legal Remembrancer. Is a barrister of the Queen’s Court at Bombay, under whose adyice 
collectors institute suits on behalf of the Government, Willoughby 3257. 

Legislation : 

Legislation in India. Suggestions for making it more effectual, Hill 2201-It is very 

desirable in a country like India that the Governor-general should have a legislative 

council to consult with, Perry 2725-It would be an improvement to have the judges of 

the Sudder and of the Supreme Court in it, Reid 2965 - Suggestions for the improve¬ 

ment of the Legislative Council, Millett 2,321-2328. 2340; Ryan 2466; Halliday 3475 - 

3501 - The Legislative Council, as suggested by witness, would be entirely distinct 

from the Executive Council of India, Halliday 3477-And if constructed as proposed, 

would be for general purposes of legislation, ib. 3663-The main defect in the Legislative 

Council is a want of representatives from the other Presidencies, Willoughby 3055-Repre¬ 

sentatives from subordinate Presidencies would probably carry great weight, 2*5.3061-3065 
-They should be named by the Home Government, Willoughby 3070 - Would 
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LEGISLATION — Legislation in India —continued. 

rather see the legislative power centralised than enable each Residency to pass Regulations, 

Halliday 3497 - It should be vested in the Government of India only, Willoughby 60 

3057_Would not deprive the Governor-general of the power of making laws to meet 

any emergency, Hill 2203; Millett 2334-Each Presidency should haw the power ot 

passing laws on an emergency, but in no case to extend to taxation, Halliday 3497, 3498 

l-Current legislation in India must be done by the local government, Ryan 24ob—— 

More power should be given to the local governments for legislation. Perry 2727 — ine 

necessity of referring to Calcutta acts of legislation always occasions more or less delay, 
Willoughby 3219. 

Would not associate natives with a Legislative Council, Hill 2202; Millett 2328- 

Objection to doing so. Hill 2202-Would not object to the introduction of some natives 

into the Legislative Council, Ryan 2473-Generally the natives do not show much 

desire to take part in legislative proceedings, Ryan 2485-The people do not generally 

regard such subjects, Perry 2723—Would not have a native as an assessor without the 

power of voting, Halliday 3501-It is difficult to obtain native assistance except, as 

now, by consultation and correspondence, ib. 3483-Legislation is much influenced 

by the natives, ib. 3487-In legislation for India the predominant disposition has been 

to consult the peculiarities of the natives as far as practicable, Duff 4166 ^Suggestions 
with a view to obtaining the opinion of the natives upon draft Acts; they leel it a 
grievance that they are not sufficiently consulted with reference to laws affecting their 
interests, ib. 4213. 

The Legislative Council passed many regulations, but cannot say whether they were 
founded on Mr. Macaulay’s code, Reid 2962— -Very enlarged powers of legislation were 

given by the Act of 1833, Ryan 2356-Legislation in India should be entrusted to the 

Supreme Government, Perry 2721-But the country is not yet ripe for general legisla¬ 
tion, ib. 2722-The time for summoning a Legislative Councd at Calcutta has not yet 

arrived, Duff 4213. 

Thinks that the natives will be very dissatisfied when they hear that they are to have no 
voice in legislating for their own country, Macphersm 8700—-The constitution of a body 
of natives to give an opinion upon measures particularly affecting them would be much 
prized by them if their suggestions were likely to be attended to, ib.. 8705- -It would be 
more advantageous to Government than applying to private individuals for their opinion, 

ib. 8706-It would be of great importance, and give great satisfaction to the natives, it 

parties had an opportunity of orally stating their objections to proposed laws, ib. 8708, 
8709. 8711-There is no practical objection to such a course, ib. 8710. 

Suggestions in the event of a native being selected for a seat in council, Macpherson 

8715 Tt sea. -Should be selected by the Govfernor-general personally, ib. 8716-It 

would o-ive general satisfaction if a native merely known to society in Calcutta were 

appointed to the Legislative Council, ib. 8717;-He need not necessarily be a man of very 

hiah caste, ib. 8718-But should pay particular attention to what is deemed necessary 

according to his particular caste, ib. -Opinion that the proposed separation of the 

executive from the legislative power will not diminish the respect and authority ot the 
Governor-general in the eyes of the natives, ib. 8721. 8723. 

The 43d section of the last Charter Act confers a free power upon the Legislative 
Authority in India of entertaining legislative questions, subject to the power of disallow¬ 
ing or directing the repeal which is vested in the Home Government, MelviU , J. G., 5211- 
5218-Case and opinion upon the construction of the clause; See First Report , p. 591, 


r*Lord William Bentinck 


See also Code. 

Letters. From sepoys to their friends pass free, Melvill 197 _ 

desired that every letter should have a short abstract of its contents annexed to it, 1 re - 

velyan 6886. 

Lex Loci. It had reference merely to civil jurisdiction, Hill 2155-2158 There was a 
oreat deal of writing oil the subject, but no proposition that required either sanction or 

rejection, ib. 2159--It did not fail from any delay on the part of the Law Commission, 

but from other causes, Millett 2319-Is not aware that the Law Commissioners drew 

up a code for establishing a Lex Loci, Campbell 3807-The Lex Loci was^ intended 

to put an end to the very anomalous state of the law in the Mofussil, Halliday 3656 - 

The state of the law in the Mofussil does not affect the settlement of Europeans m the 

interior, ib. 3654--It has been a great drawback to the settlement of the English in 

India Trevelyan 6732-The Lex Loci, or Code of Common Law, proposed to be intro¬ 

duced* into the Mofussil, is of considerable importance, but not so great as it is regarded by 

the Law Commissioners to be, Marshman 5199-Does not think that the want of such 

a law discourages Europeans from settling in.India so much as other causes, ib. 5198. 
Anomalies in the present state of the law pointed out, Duff 4167 There is one system 
in the North-western Provinces, and in Bengal another, in many respects dissimilar, ib. 

Lex Loci , or Liberty of Conscience Act , No. 21 of 1850. There were representations from 
Madras and Calcutta respecting it, but not from Bombay, Halliday 3678—-A similar law 

had been in force in Bengal for eighteen years previous, ib. 3683--It is of the highest 

importance to the interests of the country, Marshman 5197,5198 History of the ongni 
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Lex Loci , or Liberty of Conscience Act , No. 21 of 1850—continued. 

of the Act, and of the movement against it, ib. 6494. 6506. 6513. 6517. 6537——-Is of 
opinion that the Government was fully warranted in altering the law of inheritance in 

India, Duff 4167-Lord William Bentinck altered the law in Bengal, ib. -The natives 

have complained of late of alterations in the law, particularly with regard to the law of 
inheritance, Duff 4167-Believes the agitation against it is as yet confined to the Presi¬ 
dencies, Macplierson 8713-Believes Government would have paused had the natives been 

allowed to state their objections to it orally, ib. 8712-The natives considered it very 

irritating, and it is, in fact, inoperative, ib . 8723-Never heard of any complaints of it 

out of Calcutta, Duff 6136. 

Libraries. The officers of most regiments maintain libraries, and there are subscription libra¬ 
ries at most of the large stations, Alexander 976-Valuable w r orks are sent out for 

distribution in the army, and in the libraries established for European soldiers, ib* 982—— 
Good English libraries have been established in connexion with the Government colleges 
and schools, Trevelyan 6625. 

Lieutenant - Colonel. Objections to removing him from the command of his regiment in order 
to promote the major, Alexander 1019. 

Limitation of Actions. Was imposed by the Elphinstone code, Willoughby 3251, 3252. 

Linseed. A good deal is produced in Berar, but the absence of roads and bridges prevents 
the trade in linseed being extensive; it will not bear the expense of transport, French 
8948. 

Litigation . Is in some respects promoted and fostered by our system, Willoughby 3249- 

Would transfer a large portion of it to the courts of summary jurisdiction, Ualliday 3386 

-Would be diminished if the law were well defined, Baillie 3987-The complaints 

of the litigation which ensues in the execution of decrees are very well founded, Lush - 
ington 4592. 

Local Public Opinion. Is extremely regarded by Governors-general and Governors in India, 
Trevelyan 6870. 

Lucknow. There is a college, and a system of native education for Mahomcdans, in the 
neighbourhood, Caldecott 5480. 

Lunatic Asylums. Exist in various parts of the country ; lunatics are never detained in the 
gaols, Ualliday 3549, 3550. 

Lushington, Henry , Esq . Was twelve years in India in the Revenue Department, and 

afterwards in the Judicial Department.until 1852; 4410-Is best acquainted with the 

North-western Provinces, 4411-Considering the difficulties, the administration of 

justice in those Provinces is as good as circumstances will admit of, 4412-The prin¬ 

cipal defect is a disposition in the Company’s superior courts to encourage technicalities, 

4413-Cases illustrating this tendency to technicalities, A4A3 et seq. -A resolution 

proposed by witness, that informality should not necessarily vitiate proceedings substantially 
just, was negatived by the judges of the courts at Calcutta and at Agra, 4420, 4421. 4424 

-Practice of the court upon appeals, 4425-4427-The judges of the Sudder Court 

at Agra endeavour to assimilate their practice to that of the Sudder Court ai Calcutta, 

4428-There is a power in the Sudder Court to rectify informalities where not essential, 

and the resolution was proposed, because the judges would not avail themselves of that 

power, 4432-4434-The effect is to cause the system of deciding upon technicalities to 

spread all over the country, 4435. 

Objects to the Act 5 of 1840, substituting a declaration for an oath, 4437-Instance 

of the impossibility of trusting evidence in India, ib. 4455-No evidence is taken in the 

Sudder Court, 4439-Manner of taking evidence described, 4490-4494-Manner 

of taking evidence in the Sessions Court, 4440. 4449-In the Moonsiff’s Court, 4441- 

4452-It would be a most important improvement if all the depositions could be taken 

orally, 4442-The course would then be precisely the same as that which is now pursued 

in criminal trials, 4447. 

With regard to juries, the present system might be extended with advantage, 4453- 

So long as you treat them as assessors or juries, and keep them before you, the people are 
satisfied with their decisions; but they objected to their leaving the court, and giving 
their decision afterwards, 4454-The fact is, the natives have not sufficient con¬ 
fidence in the integrity of their countrymen, 4455-Was always able to secure a jury ; 

but by the exercise of personal and private influence, 4456-They possess the power of 

determining facts better than the Europeans, but are less to be trusted, ib. -They are 

not always treated in the courteous manner they like; and, besides, it gives them trouble* 

4457-Never detected any disposition to let off Brahmins, 4459-They are valuable 

rather as giving assistance to the judge than as giving satisfaction to the parties, 4461. 

Has always admitted that the natives of India are not trustworthy, 4463-And 

would draw no distinction between Mahomedans and Hindoos with regard to truth, 4464 
-In Oude they speak more truth now than in the Company’s provinces, ib. - 
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Lushinrjton, Henry, Esq. —continued. 

Probablv because it is not worth while to lie in the native courts, 4466-A case is 

decided in the native courts upon principles similar to those upon which Solomon decided, 

not by direct evidence, 4467-Scarcely a week passes in which th e &udder Court has 

not a case oh perjury before it, 4469-Nature of the punishment, 4471—— Ine pieva 

lence of the crime is not in any degree attributable to the light character of the punis n- 

ment 4474-The courts never pass a light sentence for subornation of perjury, 4477 

^Punishments are practically ineffectual; nothing but the moral education of the people 

will supply the want, 4478-The oath is only discontinued in the case of a native 

who swears upon the Koran, or the Ganges water, or other superstitious object, 4482 

_The alteration has been very detrimental to the objects of justice, 4483—-The 

imVes European and native, were consulted as to the re-introduction of oaths, ey 
•Id nutted that there was more perjury than formerly; but many said that they had so little 
faith in any of their countrymen’s depositions that they did not think it worth mating e 

change, 4483. „ . c , 

According to the present practice of the courts, the quantity °f ^dence is not of much 

value 4488 - But the greatest attention is paid to the quality, 4489-—In the majority 

of cases the judge is ignorant of the character of the witness, 4492---Whom he does not 

see when being examined, 4493-Has never had persons pointed out as beu^regulaily 

rmnloved to five evidence, 4495-The parties who perjure themselves aie generally the 

dep P endent 8 oftheto the suit, 4*495— Instance, of the power exercised over 
dependents 4500—-There is very great difficulty in obtaining convictions for peijuij, 

4497 _They have not the slightest hesitation in perjuring themselves under the present 

svstem 4503——An oath taken on the Koran or Ganges water is more respected than ar 

oath token without them, 4504-'there is no really efficient remedy except moral educa- 

ST ^^Sence of a far better kind is obtained in the Settlement Courts or 

Cutcherries, held by the inferior revenue officer, 4507 —The witnesses there have not 

been tampered with, 4508-They are ashamed of being detected, 4510. 

The natives are very efficient injudicial offices; and witness does not think ill ot their 

integrityf 4514-Both the European and the natives would be improved by more 

judicial training than they have now, 4515-Suggestion with reference to judicial 

training 4518—The best pleaders now are taken from the bar, and placed on the bench 

to a o-reat extent, 4519-At Agra, 4520-At Agra there are always a few vakeels fit 

for the bench, who invariably refuse to be promoted, 4521-On account of the infe¬ 
riority of the emoluments, 4522-The emoluments of some exceed the salaries.of the 

European judges, 4525-Some getting as much as 4,000 rupees a month, 4o27. 

[Second Examination.]—Explanation of former evidence relating to the 
tion touching formalities, 4532—And also relating to Act 5 of 1840, *538 

__Objections of the natives to being sworn on the Ganges watei, 4533 — llic native 

generally object to come into court on account of the uncourteous treatment they receive 
C" ; LL officers of the court. 4334— Upon tl.e whole, the native, of In*. «. the 

most courteous people upon earth, 4536-And sensitive m proportion, 4537- lhey 

X' object towpSiiig in eburt at all, 4538-In seeking the truth in India, would 

rather rely upon the chance of calling into exercise some superstitious feeling, than upon 
the punishment of perjury, 4539-Magistrates are better able to discover peijuiy tha 

the judges, 4539. . , , , , . 

Opinion upon the present state of the bar, 4540-Superior vakeels do not desire 

promotion to the beimli, ib. -Would encourage Englishmen lading in Hmdosi anee, 

4542 4543-Though not according to the forms of the English law, 4 o 43 —— VV ouid not 

introduce EnMish as °the language of the courts, 4544--There is no objection to the 

permissive system which prevails in Bengal, 4546 — —Course puwued in JotM Pci sods 

L se 4547-4551-English vakeels would have a knowledge of the English law, ^ hie 

wouid be very useful to the judge, provided he was at liberty to adopt it or not as he 

thought fit, 4553 -He has that option now, 4554-Way in which the English law 

is ascertained, ib . , 

The Supreme Court is exceedingly unpopular in the North-western Provmces; the 

natives entertain an aversion to it, and a tear of it, 45o6 I hey know \ei> -_’ 

4557 -What they do see of it is not calculated to improve their opinion o 1 , • 

Instance of it, operation refe.ml to, .They object to .1 on the annnjl that 

proceedings of the court arc tyrannical as far as they know, 4o6o-The juriscliction 

which it exercises over the magistrates is as dangerous as anything can be to the po ce, 
S—Not. ill,standing the" Ac. 16 of 1850, the Indemnity Aet the court ta 
passed decisions, giving actions against magistrates, 4564——Considers the decision ot the 
court in Jotee Persad’s case opposed to the law, 4565——It is absolutely necessary that the 
indemnity in India should be much larger than it is in ^§^, 4568—Cases lll “ s ^t ,n = 
the natu. e of the interference of the bupreme Court, 4o64. 4569-4576——In the North 
western Provinces the judges considered themselves practically independent 4577 
But judges ought not to be subject to re.noyal at the will of any one "«livid^ *5 — 
The natives have the highest opinion of the integrity of all the European judges, but a 
times they complain of corruption among the officers of the court, 4580-In soni^case» 












































Lushing ton, Henry, Esq .—continued. 

money was traced to the vakeels, officers of the court, and to the agents, 4581-Never 

heard that any one had hinted a suspicion that the money went to the judges, 4585. 

Petty cases might be more summarily disposed of, 4586-Would allow the moonsiffs 

to decide summarily all cases of debt on bonds under a certain amount, ih. -Course 

of proceedings in such cases suggested, ih. -There should be one appeal in such cases, 

if only for the moral effect, 4587-The present law of special appeal encourages techni¬ 
calities very much, 4588-Clause proposed to be inserted in a new Act relative to 

special appeals, ih. 

The complaints which are made of the litigation which ensues in the execution of decrees 

are very well founded, 4592-The remedy suggested is, that land should not be saleable 

in execution of decrees, ih. -Would concur with such a proposition, ih. -The 

objects of such a measure would be threefold, diminution of litigation, preservation of the 

landed aristocracy, and the preservation of the Byachara communities, 4593-It has 

been part of the policy of the Government to maintain those communities, and everything 

has been done for their support in the North-western Provinces, 4594-The sale of land 

is hardly to be recognised as a means of realising revenue in the North-western Provinces, 

4595-4597-The principle which chiefly governs the collection of the revenue is, that 

the crop is responsible to the Government for the revenue, 4627-Which is found 

sufficient practically, 4628-In the villages called Zemindaree, the proprietors are in law 

and in practice, jointly and severally, responsible for the revenue; and in some of the Puttee- 

daree estates, beyond Delhi, the responsibility is considered to be joint, 4598-Object of 

the settlement twenty years ago, ih. -The great evil of a sale in the Putteedaree 

communities is, that it introduces a stranger, the effect of which is, the village may be 

looked upon as almost ruined, 4599-The difference between the social condition of a 

perfect village community, and that into which it fills when so broken up, described, 4600- 

4603-Condition of the heads of the villages in such a community explained, 4601- 

The general tendency of our system has been to diminish their importance, ih. -On the 

whole they are the most valuable portion of the national community, 4602-To avoid 

the misfortunes referred to. Government have passed rules and laws to save their lands 

from sale, 4604-Hindoos do not practically object to their land being liable to be sold 

for simple contract debts; the legality of alienating the undivided ancestral property has 
been much discussed in the Agra Suclder Court, but the validity of transfers of the ances¬ 
tral property of Hindoos, in satisfaction of legal demands, has always been recognised, 
4605. 

The question upon whom the onus rests, of proving that a criminal is an Englishman, 

is still undecided, 4606-The judges now have very good opportunities of knowing the 

decisions of the other courts, for all the decisions by Europeans are printed and published 
in India, 4608. 

Submitted a report to the Government of India upon the working of the jury system in 

the North-western Provinces in 1845; 4610,4611-Report, with observation thereupon ; 

See Appendix (C.), First Report, p. 682-Instance of the advantage of a jury, 4615-A 

jury would in many cases aid the judge in discriminating truth from falsehood in the evidence 

given, 4616-Would use the jury to find the facts, and also as assessors, 4617-Would be 

very sorry to try any heavy criminal case without native aid, 4621-Does not think that 

the proper working of the jury system in India depends upon a knowledge by the judge 
of the rules of evidence; it is because the English rules of evidence are unfitted for India, 

that the assistance of the natives is so desirable, 4622-Thinks that in India we are 

endeavouring to introduce those very defects in the law of evidence, which in England 
they are getting rid of, 4626. 

M. 

Macaulay , Mr. Mr. Macaulay’s minute of February 1835, proposing to take the revenues 
of the* Oriental Colleges, and adapt them to the English Institution, caused a great deal of 
excitement, which is believed to have been fictitious, Huff' 6259 -His minute on educa¬ 

tion shows an evident want of experience and knowledge of the country, Wilson 7242. 

See also Code. Education. 

Machinery. Steam machinery could be manufactured at Bombay, Cursetjee 1686-But so 

much is required to be done in repairs that there is no time for it; all repairs are done at 

Bombay, ih. 1686-Could be manufactured at Bombay as cheap as in England, ih. 1689 

-At present it is all sent out from England, ih. 1696-There are not many natives in 

the steam machinery department,#. 1704-But many English, Hindoos,and Mussulmen ; 

very few Parsces, ih. 1712-1715-The native smiths are as efficient as the Europeans, 

and are principally Hindoos, ih. 1720. 

See also Dockyards. Indian Navy. 

Macpherson, George Gordon, Esq. Went to India in the Bengal medical service; was in 
India twenty-one years ; the latter and greater part of service w T as in the Civil Depart¬ 
ment at Beauleah and Moorshedabad, 8660--Was also two years in Calcutta, in the firm 
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Macpherson, George Gordon , Esq. —continued. 

of Carr, Tagore & Co., 8660. 8662-Left India in 1847; 8661-The police was 

even worse then than it is said to he now ; dacoits were very seldom laid hold of, 8664 

-The district of Moorshedabad has a very large population, 8668-The town itself 

is very much diminished, 8671-The police there were regarded as very inefficient, 

ib.. _Constantly heard of serious losses and dacoities, 8673-How a dacoity is per¬ 
petrated described, 8675-The dacoits rarely attack the shroffs, who almost invariably 

have a large force of up-country burkandauzes to protect their property, 8672. 8676. 

One of the first steps towards rendering the Bengal police efficient is to employ the 

up-country people as police, 8677-It is said that they would oppress the natives, but 

thinks that they would do more good than harm, ib. -The up-country burkandauzes 

employed in Bengal arc generally a finer set of men than the sepoys, 8680-They are 

not better off than the sepoys, 8681, 8682-Dacoities were very frequent on the river; 

the guard-boats were very inefficient; is at a loss to suggest any plan by which river 

dacoities could be stopped, 8684-Many dacoities are never reported; the people are 

afraid of being detained while the case is being investigated, 8685-Believes that the 

inefficiency of the Bengal police owes its origin to the small sum expended upon it, 8685 

-Considers that the Eropean officers of native regiments might be better employed in 

aiding the police than in escorting treasure, 8686-The common police of Bengal 

receive about four rupees a month; it is a small consideration with him; he would be 

happy to take the work for nothing, 8687-The shroff never gives less than five rupees, 

8688-Their burkandauzes are kindly treated; the shroffs endeavour to make them 

content and satisfied, 8689. 

To a certain extent would give a military organization to the police, 8693. 8699—— 
Would employ any efficient person who was willing to take the service for the superin¬ 
tendence of a district, 8694-There were provincial battalions all over Bengal at one 

time, 8697-They were scarcely worth the expense; were a very indifferent class of 

military police, and at times very oppressive, 8698-Is of opinion that giving magisterial 

powers to the moonsiff, to a certain extent, will work well, 8699. 

Thinks that the natives will be exceedingly dissatisfied when they find that they are to 
be debarred from having a voice in legislating for their own country, 8700 ■■ -The 
appointment of a body of natives, to whom proposed laws might be submitted foi their 
opinion, would be much prized by them, if there was a probability of their suggestions 

being followed up by Government, 8705-It would be advantageous to Government to 

have such a body to communicate with rather than to go to private individuals for their 

opinions, 8706-It would be of great importance, and give the greatest satisfaction to 

the natives, if they had the opportunity of orally stating their objections to proposed 

laws, 8708, 8709-It would give them greater satisfaction than stating their objections 

in writing, 8710, 8711-Believes that if such a course had been pursued, Government 

would have paused before passing Act No. 21, of 1850; 8712--At present the 

agitation against it is confined to the Presidencies, 8713-The natives consider it very 

irritating, and it is in fact inoperative, 8723. 

If a native were to be selected for a seat in the Council, otherwise than as is provided 
for by the Bill as it now stands, he should be selected by the Governor-General per¬ 
sonally, 8715, 8716-It would give general satisfaction if a native, known only; to the 

society at Calcutta, were so appointed, and such an appointment would act beneficially m 
various ways, 8717——It is not necessary that a native so appointed should be of a par¬ 
ticularly high caste, but he ought to pay particular attention to what is required by the 

caste to which he belongs, 8718-With regard to appointing a native to the Council, the 

Bill, as it now stands, would be satisfactory to the natives, 8719-Does not think that 

the almost complete separation of the Executive from the Legislative Council contem¬ 
plated, will have the effect of diminishing the respect for and the authority of the Governor- 
General in the eyes of the natives, 8721-8723. 

Macpherson's Treatise on Civil Procedure. Is received as a work of h gal authority through^ 
out Bengal and the North-western Provinces, Lushington 4551. 

Madras: 

Madras. No attempt has been made to ascertain the state of indigenous education since 

1822 ; result of the inquiries then made by Sir Thomas Munro, Duff 6086 -The Board 

of Revenue has the supervision of all educational institutions, Norton 6272-The state 

of education at Madras is very much behind indeed, Wilson 7260——The Board of Edu¬ 
cation waste their time in disputing, particularly with regard to the introduction of Bible 

classes, ib. -Education is extending at the Presidency, one reason why so little is done 

by Government is that the missionaries have done so much, ib. 7262. 

Madras is one of the healthiest places in the whole of the hot part of India, Tucker 8311 

_Languages spoken in the Madras Presidency, ib. 8312-8314-As far as their 

means and authority enabled them, the Madras Government were always very willing and 
anxious to carry out public works, Sims 8775. 

See also Education. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 
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Madras Petition . Has heard that it was for the most part prepared in London, Willoughby 

3174- -Remarks upon it, Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4676 et seq. -Some of the doctrines 

contained in it were not concurred in by the influential natives, Norton 6324. 

Madras University. Principles upon which the Madras University was founded, Norton 

6272 -Rules of the University, ib . -List of studies in the University, ib . 6273- 

The Madras University was objected to by an influential party in Madras because it was 
provided by the fundamental rules that the education should be entirely secular, ib. 6283, 

6284--The institution was not countenanced by the present Governor, ib. 6296- 

Constitution of the new Board at Madras, ib. 6297-A proposition to abolish the funda¬ 

mental rules with a view to the introduction of scriptural instruction excited great agita¬ 
tion among the Board; the natives who could write English one and all minuted against it, 

Norton 6313-They have not yet been abolished, ib. 6315-The fees of the University 

have been reduced, ib. 6314-Measures proposed in connexion with the Madras Uni¬ 
versity, ib. 6274-6278-The attempt to admit students of a low caste created a rebellion, 

Marshman 6440-The Madras University never was anything better than a high school, 

Wilson 7261-The principles are very good, but they have been in too great a hurry, 

ib. 7264- Mathematical instruction is given to a very great extent at Madras College, 

Norton 6336-Collegiate classes in law and in civil engineering were actually part of 

the original institution, ib. 6339- The supply of books was obtained from England, ib. 

6357-The maintenance of the fundamental rules prohibiting religious instruction is at 

present essential to the objects of the institution, ib. 6359--The Madras Government 

was opposed to repealing them, ib. 6363. 

Prepared a set of rules for the establishment of an engineering class, Sims 8798 

-It was not carried out in consequence of a difference between the Government 

and the Governors of the University respecting the system of education, ib. 8801- 

It would have been attended by all classes, Hindoos as well as Indu-Britons; on the 
whole, thinks that the native pupils would turn out the most useful, ib. 8807. 

See also Education. Universities. 

Madressa. Was founded by Warren Hastings in 1780, Wilson 7196. 

Magistrate. At the Presidency the magistrates exercise a petty criminal jurisdiction, Hill 

2103-They are salaried, ib. 2109-Deputy magistrates have been introduced of late 

years, ib. 2144-In 1843, ib. 2150-How paid, ib. 2147-The magistrate has the 

police of each district under him, Willoughby 3121-He appoints the inferior grades, ib. 

3124-And the kamavishdars are appointed on his recommendation, ib. -He is only 

responsible for the peons’ establishment, ib. 3130-No man can be appointed to the office 

who has not passed the examinations, Halliday 3391-In the general line of service, every 

man must pass through the grade of magistrate, ib. -It would be advantageous to require 

them to commit their decisions to writing, Millett 2336-Magistrates are instructed to 

free themselves as much as possible from reliance on the native functionaries about them, 

Halliday 3584-It is astonishing how much crime is detected and prevented, when the 

police is in the hands of a clever and energetic magistrate, ib. 3588-A magistrate may 

at any time be obliged to expose his person to danger at the head of the burkandazes, 

ib. 3593-One of the best means for the efficient administration of a district, would be 

the magistrate constantly' moving about, Hawkins 4388-The Act of 1850, No. 16, is 

sufficient to protect the magistrate for acts bond fide done in his official capacity, 

Lusliington 4565-It would not be wise in the present state of India to make him liable 

to individuals for mistakes, ib. 4567-It is absolutely necessary that the indemnity 

should be larger in India than in England, ib. 4568. 

Magisterial powers are a great difficulty to Europeans; the magistrates are generally 
young men, and when sufficiently experienced to do their duty satisfactorily, they become 

collectors, Wise 525 9. 5284-The comfort and happiness of the whole district rests upon 

the magistrate and upon his power, ib. 5283. 5286, 5287-The natives are very quick in 

discerning his character, ib. 5286, 5287. 5386-The reformation caused by a good magis¬ 
trate in a few days is astonishing, ib. 5286, 5287-He was formerly a gentleman of high 

standing, of judgment, and experience; at present he is a young man, who remains a few 
years at the most, ib. 5284-Would give the superior officer the larger pay as magis¬ 
trate, and make the collector the inferior, ib. 5288-The collector’s duties are trifling 

compared with the magistrate’s, ib. 5289-With a young magistrate, the native officers, 

who are generally corrupt and crafty, have the whole power of selecting the police in their 

hands, ib. 5383-They have great power, ib. 5384-Corruption is much checked by an 

able judge, ib. 5386-Many magistrates are without judicial experience, $.5387-But 

the ability of an Indian judge depends more upon his natural qualifications than upon his 

knowledge of the law, ib. 5388-Some of the European settlers might be usefully 

employed as magistrates if encouraged, ib. 5429-5433-Magistrates’ pay is 900 rupees 

a month; it has been reduced, ib. 5284-The magistrate in the Mofussil has great power 

over the European, ib. 5415-Extent of his power, ib. 

See Administration of Justice. Civil Service. Courts of Justice. Police. 
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Magistrate and Collector. The offices should not be separated; they are united everywhere 
except in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, Halliday o446. 

Mahomedans. They arc very much divided into classes, Halliday 3486 They settled 
down in greater numbers in the North-western Provinces than in Bengal or elsewhere* 

Duff 4252--Are bolder and more energetic men, and, as a class, better soldiers than the 

Hindoos, Alexander 1136-The Mahomedan shows greater aptitude for the judicial 

office than the Hindoo, Haiokins 4317-The Mahomedan standard of literature is higher 

than that of the Hindoos, Thornton 6054- Under the Mahomedan Government there 

were very great variations with respect to toleration in matters of religion. Duff 4178. 

The Mahomedans are now beginning to send their children to school to learn English, 
Halliday 3345-They have a strong objection to taking an oath; nature of their objec¬ 
tion to doing so, ib. 4528-Can scarcely be brought to study our language or literature, 

Marshman 5105-Their law is identical with the Koran, ib. 5107—;—At Hooghley it 

was much more difficult to get them to learn English than the Hindoos, Wise 6929. 

5958 -They formerly had institutions for learning at Bokhara, Marshman , 5145, 514 6 

_But now have not any very great institutions, ib. 5147-It is not the policy of 

the Government to encourage Mahomedan learning, ib .--lhey have large settlements 

and colleges, and a system of native education in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, Calde¬ 
cott 5480--There are several Mahomedan colleges in India independent of Government, 

having been endowed by native princes, Thornton 6007-The Mysore princes have been 

educa?ed in a Mahomedan college, ib. 6017-The Mahomedans have kept aloof from 

the Liberty of Conscience Act, Marshman 6517-The number who have embraced 

Christianity is smaller than that of the Hindoos, ib. 6518-"lhey regard us as Kafirs, 

Trevelyan 6706-The Mahomedan feeling is more actively opposed to us than the 

Hindoo, ib. 6709-Mahomedan outbreak under Syyid Ahmed referred to, ib. 6796- 

The Mahomedan College at Calcutta was founded by Warren Hastings in 1781, Duff 
6087-Its object, ib. 6087. 

Mahrattas. The attempts to attract the children of the Mahratta noblemen to the Govern¬ 
ment schools have not been very successful. Perry 5921-The Mahrattas are not a 

bad caste, ib. 5948. 

Mahratta Language. Is not used in the courts in the Nerbudda district, Caldecott 55C4. 

Maitland, Captain. Captain Maitland’s school, attached to the gun-carriage manufactory, 
is, in its way, one of the most useful educational establishments at Madras, Sims 8805 
It has turned out a number of most useful and excellent men, ib. 

Malays. Are seldom taken for the Indian Navy, if other Indians can be obtained, Powell 
1606.-See Indian Navy. 

Malcolm , Sir John. The merit of the’measure transferring original jurisdiction to the natives 

is due to him, Willoughby 3013-First adopted the system of Political Courts of Criminal 

Justice at Bombay, ‘ ib. 3084-His principle was to avail himself of existing native 

institutions, ib. 3110-He was opposed to abrupt changes, ib. 3111. 

Manufactures. Native manufactures have disappeared to a great extent, English goods 

being cheaper, Keane 7783-They have been ruined in order to benefit those of England, 

French 9024-9026. 

Marines. There is a corps of natives embodied to serve afloat, Powell 1525--They are of 

all castes, ib. 1526-And serve very well together, ib. 1528. 1530. 

Marriage. The general law of Ilindooism is not polygamy, but monogamy. Duff 6184 :—— 

In Bengal, the Kulin Brahmins are alone entitled to more wives than one, ib. - r lhe 

marriageable age of females in Bengal, if not in India, is eight or nine, ib. 6180--It is a 

constant occasion of exaction on the part of the Zemindars, ib. 6218-The marriage of 

adults was one of the objects of the Madras Social Eeform Association, Noi'ton 6320. 

There are reasons for the limitation of the number of marriages among the troops 
in the Queen’s service, which are not applicable to the East India Company’s service, 
Alexander 1244-But they have recently been limited to 12 per cent, in the Com¬ 
pany’s service as in the Queen’s service, ib. 1265-Moral conduct and good discipline 

prevail much more with married than with unmarried men; there is less crime and less^ 
sickness, ib. 1244-Effect of marriage upon discipline and efficiency, ib. 1260. 

Marriage Act. As far as relates to Europeans, it has operated in the main very beneficially,. 
Duff 4279--But in many respects it is very objectionable as regards the native Chris¬ 
tians, ib. -The way in which it subjects them to the English Divorce Law is an 

intolerable grievance ; a speedy remedy is loudly demanded, ib. 4281-With regard to> 

the Hindoos, the Marriage Act has not operated well; objections to it, ib. 6185 et seq. 

Marshman , John Clarhe , Esq. Has been altogether more than forty years in India, 5015 
-And for the last twelve years was employed as Bengalee translator for the Govern¬ 
ment, 5017-As an uncovenanted servant, 5018-Bengalee is just as familiar to him 

as- 
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Marshman , John Clarke , Esq .—continued. 

as his own language; established the first Bengalee newspaper, and has been much in 

communication with the different classes of the community, 5019-Personal knowledge 

is chiefly connected with Bengal, 5019——Has been three times at. Madras, twice in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, once to Ceylon; but never to Bombay, 5021. 

Has taken considerable part in the discussions upon the training of the civil servants, 
5022-Appointments to Haileybury is the mode by which the Directors are remu¬ 
nerated for the Government of India, 5023-Nominations generally stand good, ib. - 

The proportion of incompetent men in the civil service has been on the increase of late, 
and when they have once obtained a footing they must rise to the top, unless found to 

be corrupt or mentally incompetent, 5025-Civil servants at Ceylon are an inferior 

class; their remuneration is inferior, 5027, 5028-The general tone of the civil service 

is very high, 5029. 5033-A course of.special training is necessary to the due discharge 

of the duties which devolve upon the civil servants in India, 5035-Too much 

attention is paid to the Oriental languages at Haileybury, 5036-It might be done 

away with without much loss to the students, 5042-Especially since the test required 

at the College of Fort William, originally proposed by Mr. Halliday, matured by Mr. 

Grart, and now the rule of the service, 5036-Examination described, ib. -Lord 

Wellesley, on the establishment of Haileybury, limited the residence at Calcutta to one 
year; Government enlarged it to eighteen months, and subsequently allowed those unable 

to pass to remain two years, 5034-When at Calcutta they receive 360/. a year and 

house rent, 5038-They do not leave in debt to the extent that they formerly did, 

5039-They pay about fourteen per cent, for the money they borrow, 5040. 

Missionaries are the best oriental scholars in India, 5042-They do not make many 

converts, 5043-5045-Nor do the Roman-catholics, 5049-5051-In Pegu the mis¬ 

sionaries have been very diligent, without any direct interference from the Government, 

5052-5054-Thinks the object of education in this country should be to complete their 

European education, 5055-It is neither necessary nor desirable to send them out to India 

at an earlier age, 5056, 5057-The sooner they leave Calcutta the better; understands 

that it is the intention of Lord Dalhousie to require them to leave at the end of six months, 

5058-In six months the members of the Government would become acquainted with 

them, 5059. 5062-On leaving Calcutta their salaiy is 400 rupees a month; in eight or 

nine years they become full magistrates upon 900 rupees, 5060-Promotion formerly 

depended upon their examination at Haileybury; but now promotion to the superior 
grades depends upon the examination they pass after they get into actual service, ib. 

High civil offices in some of the Non-regulation Provinces have been given to military 

men, 5063—-—But it cannot be done in the Regulation Provinces, 5063, 5064- 

Rajpootanah is exceedingly well managed, but not better than the North-west Provinces 

under Mr. Thomason’s Government, 5066-The excellent administration of which is 

mainly due to the system established there in the hands of one man; the natives have free 
access to him; he has also disregarded the claims of seniority more than has been the case 
in Bengal, 5071——The success of such a government entirely depends upon the indi¬ 
vidual placed over it, 5073, 5074-The only objections to applying^the system to the 

Madras and Bombay Presidencies appear to be caused by the necessity of keeping the 
armies distinct, 5072-Opinion differs as to the administration of Government by mili¬ 

tary officers; the code they administer is very simple, 5075, 5076. 

The electric telegraph will be of the greatest advantage in enabling the Governor- 
general to control the whole administration of India, 5077. 

The Cornwallis Code, founded upon a previous code drawn up by Sir Elijah Impey, 

about 1780, is used in the Regulation Provinces, 5079-Which, with the subsequent 

improvements and alterations, amounts to some seventeen or eighteen volumes, ib. -It 

is very intricate, ib-— There are indexes to it, 5080-5083-The language of the 

ancient regulations is simple in style, but deficient in precision ; the laws since there has 
been a legislative member of council may be very precise, but they are not so intelligible 

to the natives, 5087-In those enacted during the last sixteen years the same words 

are not used to express the same meaning throughout, 5089-There are no law treatises 

of importance, 5090— The consolidation of the law into a code is a most desirable object 

5091- I he present system is too technical, 5092-In some of the Non-regulation 

Provinces a far simpler code is used, 5093-1 hat established in the Punjab is comprised 

in about fifteen foolscap pages, and is found to work exceedingly well, ib. -In the 

Small Cause Court at Calcutta the procedure is very simple, and the expense small; the 
parties are confronted with each other, 5096-Its decisions generally give great satis¬ 
faction, and both natives and Europeans desire to have its jurisdiction extended up to 

1,000 rupees, ib. j , r 

With regard to native judges, considers that, with some exceptions, the experiment 
made by Lord W. Bentinck has completely succeeded, but at first there were no able 

men lor the office of principal sudder amin, sudder amin, and moonsiff, 5097-The 

judges are very acute, and anxious to show their fitness for the office, ib. -The natives 

consider them in a great measure free from venality, 5098-The emoluments are not 
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sufficient, considering their position, 5099, 5100-The office of judge begins to be more 

desired than ever, 5104-The extended education now given to the natives has a 

tendency to form a class of persons from whom the native judicial officers can be taken, 

5105-In some of our institutions a professor of law might be appointed with great 

advantage, 5106, 5107. 

With regard to the subordinate officers, the great difficulty is they are so ill paid, 5108 

-The system of employing a subordinate class at a low salary has failed, 5110— And 

there is no confidence in them, 5109-The civil judges, however, object to taking men 

fresh from the Hindoo College, or any public institution, 5108-A great deal depends 

upon the character of the native officer; it is difficult to define his influence, but it is 

boundless, 5111-5113-Government have never been able to discover a remedy, 5114 

-A man must have a training in the practice of the court, and therefore he must begin 

upon a low salary, 5115-A better legal education would improve the character of the 

vakeels, 5116-They now pass rather a stringent examination,. ih. --And as soon as a 

good system of vernacular education is established, the principle of Lord Hardinges 
minute may be applied to the subordinate officers, 5118, 5119. 

Effect of the college education upon the superstitions of the Hindoos, 5120-5125—— 
Thinks that it has at least removed one obstacle in the way of moral improvement, 5124, 

5X25-There is a great disadvantage in the way in which the civil and sessions judge is 

appointed, often without having had any previous acquaintance with the law, ol-o — 
The appointment of men to the Sudder Court, without having had previous experience, is 
considered by the natives a very great defect in the system, 5086 rhe re-establish- 
ment of the office of registrar, abolished by Lord W. Bentinck, is generally wished lor in 

the Gangetic Provinces, 5126-Duties of the Registrar, 5127-It would prevent a 

great deal of corruption, 5130, 5131-The civil judge when first appointed is obliged 

to depend in a great measure upon the sherishtadar, who is almost universally corrupt, 

5128, 5129-Previous to appointing a young man a registrar, would recommend 

some years’ experience of an inferior kind; would afterwards put him to his election, to 
remain in the fiscal line, or to go to the judicial; at present he is removed from tie one 

to the other for purposes of promotion, 5133 et seq .-Remarks upon the proposed esta 

lishment of universities, 5138-5147. 

Considers that Lord Cornwallis’s regulation of 1793, taking the police from the control 

of the Zemindars, has failed, 5148, 5149-Remarks upon it; observations upon the 

great power and influence exercised by the Zemindars, similar to that formerly exercise 

by the barons in this country, 5148-5153-They have private wars in Bengal, 5 5 . 

5156-Though they have been checked of late, 5153-Indigo planters often fig it or 

the possession of a crop, when it has been sold by the ryot to two parties, 5157, 5loo ^ 

The police are not strong enough, 5159-The difficulty of having anything like ami l- 

tary police would be, such police must be composed of natives of the Upper 1 rovmces, 
of whom the Bengalees entertain the greatest dread, 5160. 

The police in Bengal is in a most unsatisfactory state ; eighteen months ago theie was 
not the least security for property, not to say life, from the dacoitees in the districts aroun 

Calcutta, 5177-5179-Government appointed a commissioner expressly for lts.suppres- 

sion, 5180-Statement of the measures adopted for the suppression of dacoitee from 

time to time, 5180-5188-They are now transported to the Tenassermi Provinces; 

cannot say what becomes of them on the expiration of their sentence, 5187-5189. 

The natives too often consider the Supreme Court as a kind of antagonist to Govern¬ 
ment, 5152. 5167-It is dreaded bv the magistrates on account of the expense, 5152. 

5166 -The opinion is universal in Bengal that there ought to be a Government ot 

Bengal distinct from the Government of India ; the only objection has been on the ground 

of patronage, 5168-5172-Governor-general is generally absent from Calcutta three, it 

not four, years out of six, 5174. 5175. 

Does not think it possible to introduce the English language into the Mofussil couits as 
the language of business; in 1835 the Government introduced Bengalee in the Bengal 
courts, and Hindostanee in the other courts, in lieu of the Persian, which had been intro¬ 
duced by the Mahomedans 600 years ago; the innovation has been exceedingly populai 

with the natives, 5190-The knowledge of English among the people as exceedingly 

limited, 5191-Difficulty of translating laws originally made in English into the verna¬ 

cular, 5192-5195. 

The Lex Loci, that is, the Act for the establishment of liberty of conscience, is of the 

oreatest importance, 5198-Does not think the Lex Loci, or code of law pioposed for 

the Mofussil, so important as it is considered by the Law Commissioners to be, 5199 * 
Does not think the want of such Lex Loci is such an obstacle to the settlement of Europeans 
as the Government rule, that if any one instalment of revenue is not paid by sunset on the 

dav due, the estate is forfeited, 5200. 5203-That is the great obstacle, 5201-Does 

not think that the system of resumptions has had anything to do with the insecurity ot 
property, 5204-Resumption oases were tried by the special tribunals, but precisely m 

the same way the civil courts would have tried them, 5205, 5206 The want of a gen- 
J tleman 
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tleman acquainted with the Mofussil law is considered a great defect in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, 5210-And the number of appeals from the Com¬ 

pany’s courts is larger than from the Queen’s, 5210. 

[Second Examination.]—For a considerable time after the establishment of the British 
Government there was great opposition to any system of instruction for the natives, 6389 

-Statement of the progress made in favour of education since the year 1792 ; 6389- 

And of the extent to which English education is afforded in Bengal and Agra, 6390- 

The study of English is extremely popular, more so perhaps in Bengal than in the North- 
Western Provinces ; it seems to have taken the place which Persian formerly occupied, 6391 

-The money applied to educational purposes has been increased from 10,000 1 . in 1833 to 

above 50,000/., 6392-6394-It is altogether insufficient, and is of opinion that Govern¬ 
ment will be under the necessity of quadrupling the amount, 6480, 6481-The proprie¬ 

tary schools are chiefly conducted by natives, educated in the Government and missionary 
colleges, and the character of instruction is the same as in those institutions, 6396. 6398 

-Nature of the education given in the colleges and schools, 6400-The little school 

at Barrackpore is carried on with great spirit and success, 6407-6411. 

The natives have a remarkable talent for mathematics and metaphysics, 6412-And it 

would be a very great advantage if a practical course of applied mathematics were added, 

6413-As in Roorkee College, 6413, 6414-And in Colonel Napier’s institution at 

Lahore, 6414- They have also a remarkable talent for arithmetic, 6420- Proportion 

of natives obtaining the highest college education, 6415-Generally speaking, the educa¬ 
tion of the native terminates with leaving a college, 6416. 6422-His intellect is more 

precocious than the English; it is matured earlier and decays sooner, 6418-Government 

finding that the natives were unable to remain long enough to complete their studies on 

account of their poverty, 6415. 6423-Established scholarships, 6423-Which have 

been completely successful, 6424-Within the last three years the natives have begun to 

establish reading clubs and libraries in Calcutta, 6425-In the Government institutions 

fees are always required; in the native proprietary schools all the students pay, but in the 
missionary institutions the education is free, except that the students purchase their own 

books, 6428-Statement of the sums paid by the natives for tuition in Bengal, ib. - 

But few moonsiffs, with the prospect of rising to the position of amins, prosecute their 

literary studies after leaving college, 6429-6432-But they invariably make a point of 

carrying forward their legal studies, 6432. 

Religion is entirely excluded from all the Government institutions, 6435-The pro¬ 
prietary native schools follow much the same rule, ib. -But in the missionary estab¬ 
lishments Christianity is openly and constantly inculcated, ib. - The effect of the 

education in the Government institutions is to overthrow confidence in their own faith, 

6437-To raise them above their superstitions and creed, 6437. 6441-Is of opinion 

that it does not sap the foundation of caste, which is rather a social distinction, 6438-6441 

-The exclusion of religious instruction is regarded with great repugnance by those 

anxious for the dissemination of Christianity, and has become a strong party question, 

6442-If the study of the Bible had been originally introduced, the natives would have 

acquiesced in it, but the time has passed when it could be done with safety, ib. -The 

neutrality of the Government however has not been without its advantages to the mis¬ 
sionaries, 6444-In the Hindoo College in Calcutta the influence of the natives on the 

committee rather outweighs that of the Europeans associated with them, 6447-Upon 

any attempt to introduce religious instruction they would throw up their appointments, 

6448 -And would create such a sensation as almost to close the University for a time, 

6449 -Lord Hardinge’s order, giving preference to well-educated natives, cited, 6452- 

Object of the order, ib. -Has been neutralised by the Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, ib. - Result of the test examination required by the committee, ib. - The 

object of the Committee of Public Instruction was to limit the influence and benefit of 

the order, 6453-The Court of Directors have been anxious for a modification of the 

standard, ib. -But have not succeeded in prevailing upon the Committee of Public 

Instruction to make any alteration in it, ib. 

The standard required by the committee has become a great party question, 6455- 

The missionaries have manifested the greatest repugnance to it, regarding it as unjust, 

ib. -The application which has been made on the subject is not so much for lowering 

as for modifying it, 6456-Difficulties of the question in reference to the evidences of 

Christianity taught in the missionary schools, 6456-6458-The Government is unable 

altogether to carry out the principle of strict neutrality with regard to the Hindoo and 

Mahomedan colleges, 6458-6460-Effect of the certificate now required, 6461 ei seq. 

-—Evidences of Christianity when taught should be considered as equivalent to some other 

subject of examination, 6466-The missionaries desire that the system should be entirely 

remodelled, ib .——What is required in India is the establishment of one university at 
each of the Presidencies, upon the exact model of the London University here, 6466- 

6469--And the degrees to be conferred should supersede the certificates now required, 

6470-Advantages of the proposed plan, 6471-It would be carrying out entirely 
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the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s notification, 6472-With regard to the scholarships, they 

should be university distinctions attached to the highest degree of proficiency, without 

reference to the college from which the student comes, 6474-6476-It would be a less 

objectionable way of encouraging non-Government institutions than subsidising them 

directly, 6477-Witness, however, would propose that the Government of India should 

be at liberty to give grants in aid to other institutions besides Government colleges, ib . 

-A system of Government inspection would be an indispensable part of such a 

scheme, 6479. 

[Third Examination.]—Remarks upon the steps taken by the Government with a view 
to the establishment of vernacular schools in the North-west Provinces, and in Bengal, 

6482, 6483-The Board of Education regarded them with indifference, 6483-The plan 

did not take, 6486-English tuition is more appreciated by the natives because it leads 

to distinction, 6484-But the Government at the present time possess more than ever 

the means of establishing an efficient system of vernacular education, 6485. 6490—— 
Which generally leads to a more extended education in English literature and science, 
6487. 6564-Would not decrease the number of English schools, 6488— 7 -—Plan sug¬ 
gested for the establishment and support of vernacular schools, 6489-Distinction in 

regard to Government appointments between natives who understand English, and those 
who do not, 6490-Classification of situations held by natives in Bengal and Bahar, ib. 

Suggestions with a view to grants in aid of institutions other than those supported 

by Government, 6492-No question whatever should be asked on the subject of religion, 

6493-History of the Lex Loci or Liberty of Conscience Act, 6494. 6517. 6537- 

Does not think that any pledge given by Government securing to the natives the free and 

undisturbed exercise of their religion militates against that Act, 6495-Observations 

upon the Hindoo law of inheritance, 6496-6505-With regard to caste, nothing could 

be looser than the idea the natives themselves entertain with regard to it, and it would be 
an act of injustice to deprive a man of his property because he had been expelled from 

society, or lost his caste, 6508-The clause in Lord W. Bentinek’s regulation was 

entirely confined to Bengal, 6510-But from the position in which it was placed in that 

regulation, it was hardly possible for any native to have overlooked it, or to have mistaken 

the object of it, 6513--The Christian convert should neither suffer any disadvantage, 

nor obtain any benefit by professing Christianity, 6514. 

Application of the law with regard to the disposition of property by will, 6515, 6516 
-And to cases of offences involving loss of caste, irrespective of conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, 6519-6521-The power of awarding compensation in certain cases is certainly 

an omission in the last regulation, 6500. 6522-Believes that the obligations and duties 

relative to the funeral ceremonies override the whole of the ancestral property, though no 

sum is actually prescribed, 6523-6528-Cannot consider the property in India as held 

under trust in the way in which property was held in this country under military service ; * 

the idea of a trust was never raised until the late regulation, 6529-Does not think that 

the scope of the Hindoo law is to deprive an individual of property of which he is actually 

in possession, 6530,6531-Lands attached to the temples are unquestionably held in trust, 

6532, 6533-But there is a broad distinction between such property and the private 

property of individuals, 6535-The attempts to rouse the country against the Act have 

entirely failed, 6537, 6538-The regulation was intended generally to protect the 

rights of conscience, 6539-At Calcutta the Hindoo law and Hindoo ritual are con¬ 
tinually violated with impunity, 6543-What constitutes loss of caste, ib. -It turns 

almost entirely upon the point whether he shall be invited to social and religious festivities 

or not, ib .-Application of the regulation to cases of transportation, where the loss of 

caste arises not on account of the crime, but from the mere circumstance of having been 

compelled to cross the sea, 6544-6549-The penalties of the Hindoo law are evaded, and 

the criminal readmitted to caste upon payment of a large sum, 6548-Instances in 

which the Government have set aside the precepts of the Hindoo law, 6550-Considers 

the Government fully at liberty to modify the Hindoo law when it finds that its precepts 
are repugnant to justice and equity, 6552-Government protects the rights of all reli¬ 
gions, but acknowledges none as the established religion of the country, 6553-6557- 

The same parties complaining of the Lex Loci organised a powerful opposition to the abo¬ 
lition of suttee, 6558. Female infanticide arose rather from the usages of the country 

than from any distinct religious precept, 6559-It was chiefly to obviate the expense of 

the marriage of females of a high caste, 6563. 

Thinks that the demand for English education will extend in proportion to the rapidity of 
communication, 6565-Government is making great efforts to extend the means of inter¬ 
course in various districts, ib. -By means of what are called district dawks, ib. -Does 

not think that there is the least danger to our dominion from the general education of the 

natives, 6566-Believes that the Government in India would rejoice at being able to 

enlarge the educational institutions, 6567-The recommendation of the Council of Edu¬ 

cation for the establishment of a University at Calcutta was thrown overboard by the 
authorities here, 6568. 
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Mathematical Instruction . Extent to which it is carried at Hooghley College, Wise 6989. 

Mayor s Court , Calcutta. Was first established in 1726, Ryan 2401. 

Medical Department . The medical staff consists of 750 medical officers, Melvill 260- 

Three for each European, and one for each native regiment; the establishment is sufficient, 

ih. 261-They are appointed to regiments or particular stations by.the Governor or 

Commander-in-Chief, ib. 262-They receive their appointments to India from the Court 

of Directors, ib. 263-Nature of the qualification required, ib. 264-They receive the 

pay and allowance of a lieutenant from their arrival in India, with staff allowance in 

addition when in medical charge of a corps, ib. 265-There may have been instances ot 

a native regiment being left without any medical assistance upon a sudden emergency, ib. 

270-But there would be the native doctors until a European surgeon arrived, ib. 285 

-There may have been instances also of a medical officer, after having been long 

stationed at a civil station, being sent back to his regiment incompetent to perform his 
duties, but the regulations guard against the evil, ib. 271. 

The medical establishment is one surgeon and one assistant-surgeon to each regiment, 

ib. 272-Natives are not attached as assistants to any regiment, ib. 273-A native 

regiment on service has one surgeon, or one assistant-surgeon, ib. 274-A European, 

ib. 275- They have also native doctors or native dressers for hospital duty, ib. 276 

-The medical officers are prohibited from receiving fees for attending the families of 

officers attached to their corps, ib. 283-And they cannot have charge of a regiment 

until they have passed in Hindoostanee, ib. 286-Had formerly the contract for the 

supply of country medicines and hospital comforts, which are now supplied by the public, 

ib. 292-The contract was abolished twenty-four years ago, Melvill 292-And greatly 

diminished the value of the appointments, ib. 293, 294-Representations have been 

made as to the inefficiency of the medical attendance, and have always received immediate 

attention, ib. 291-The Medical Department is perfectly efficient; there was no scarcity 

of officers ; every regiment was fully supplied. Cotton 361-Both European and native 

regiments, ib. 362. 364-Never knew of a deficiency in European medical officers, ib. 

368-European regiments have three assistants, native regiments two, ib. 363. 367- 

There is sometimes a deficiency of medical officers in the native regiments, but not often, 

Pollock 463--The medical staff is very efficient, and exceedingly attentive, Berkeley 509 

-Has once or twice found a regiment deficient in medical officers, ib. 510-And 

immediately ordered those on the staff to join, ib. -From the nearest station, ib. 512 

- Never knew a regiment leave Madras without a European medical man, ib. 518, 519. 

The number of medical officers is certainly not sufficient; regiments are frequently 

without any European medical officer belonging to them present, Viscount Gough 702- 

Great attention has been paid to the medical staff of late; nothing could be more satisfac¬ 
tory than the hospitals in the Punjaub campaign, ib. 710-Evidence as to the difficulty 

of obtaining proper attendance for the wounded arising from the prejudices of caste, ib. 

710-712-There is always a deficiency of medical officers, Napier 882-They are 

called in from their civil employment when the army goes into the field, ib. 883-But 

does not think that they are so competent as if they had remained with their regi¬ 
ments, ib. 884-They should not be allowed to take private practice; it opens the 

door to great abuse, ib. -There is a sufficient number of medical officers, Viscount 

Hardinge 2088. 

Apothecaries are Anglo-Asiatics, Melvill 268- There are natives in the Medical 

Department, many of whom have been educated at the medical colleges established in 

India, ib. 266-The highest rank they can rise to in Bengal is sub-assistant surgeon, 

at 150 rupees a month; at Madras, the highest rank is that of first native dresser, ib. 267 

-Half castes are employed, ib. 269-Many native doctors have great experience and 

knowledge, ib. 277-Their highest recognised rank is that of sub-assistant surgeon, ib. 

278-The only objection to elevating them to the rank of assistant-surgeon is the 

increased expenditure, ib. 280, 281-The pay of a native medical officer is 15 l. a month; 

that of a European in charge of a regiment at a full batta station 42/.; if not in charge, 
about 28/., ib. 282-Great encouragement is given to the educating of the native 

• surgeons; there are colleges for the purpose at each Presidency, ib. 287-The natives 

who came to England, and attained distinction in London, have received honourable employ¬ 
ment since their return to India, ib. 288-But not on the regular covenanted establish¬ 

ment, ib. 290. 

Never heard of any complaint against the native assistants ; believes that they were very 

efficient, Cotton 364- Has heard that they were very efficient as surgeons, ib. 365- Every 

proper feeling is shown to them by the authorities, ib. 366-Has heard that the natives 

show considerable skill for the medical profession, Po/foc/* 467-469-If the native medical 

officers are qualified for the higher appointments, does not see why they should not parti¬ 
cipate in the advantages of them, ib. 469-Europeans have consulted them in the absence 

of European medical men, ib. 470-The native medical assistants are very willing and 

very attentive; they are very much liked by the natives ; by many they are preferred to 

the European medical officer, Berkeley 513- The subordinates from the Medical School 

at Madras are decidedly superior to those formerly attached to the regiments, ib. 515- 
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With them you would not have medical officers enough to send with small detachments, 

Berkeley 516-The native medical assistants are very competent indeed in many instances, 

Napier 885. 

Medical Education. Medical schools have been very successful in India; the natives have no 

objection to the details of surgery, Thornton 6034-6038-Medical colleges have been 

established at Madras and Bombay; that at Calcutta may be said to be the most 
remarkable and useful institution which the Government ever set up; it has been 

triumphantly successful. Duff 6114-The Medical College was established by Lord 

William Bentinck, Trevelyan 6651-Object of the Medical College at Calcutta, and the 

advantages derived from it. Bird 7185-It is a very liberal establishment and very suc¬ 
cessful, Wilson 7272-The object of medical schools ought to be to furnish practitioners 

for the natives themselves, ib. -Europeans object to native practitioners, ib. 7272. 7281. 

7282-The Medical College at Madras is an old establishment, and has hitherto chiefly 

been intended for assistants in the army, ib. 7272-The result of medical education 

has been satisfactory, Norton 6378-Has been entirely successful, Trevelyan 6756-- 

And has led to an extension of the knowledge of the English language, ib. 6757-It was 

at one time considered impossible to introduce medical studies. Wise 7001-Pre¬ 

judices of caste with respect to dead bodies have disappeared as far as medical students are 

concerned, ib. 7003-The medical students have become good anatomists, expert surgeons, 

and sagacious practitioners, ib. 7002-The native medical practitioners have some very 

good rules; their knowledge of symptoms is very accurate, Wilson 7285-They have a 

very neat steady hand as surgical operators, ib. 7288. 

Medical Missions. Opinion that a system of medical missions could not be successfully tried 
in India; but that every missionary ought to have a slight knowledge of medicine, Keane 
7992. 

Medical School at Madras . Has had a very good effect indeed, Berkeley 514. 517-They 

are there taught all that they would learn in Europe, 516-The examinations there are 

very good, ib. 514. 516. 

Melvill , Rev. Henry , B.D. Has been principal of Ilaileybury College since 1843; 4807, 

4808-Duties at Hailey bury, 4814-Are principally those of superintendence, ib. 

-Preliminaries of the admission to Haileybury described, 4815-4822-The rules and 

regulations made in 1837 for conducting the preliminary examination are substantially in 

force now, 4823-The test might in some respects be improved, 4826-Allowing 

excellence in one part to compensate for deficiency in another ought to be removed, 4827 

-The test is severe enough, but the principle is injurious, 4837-About one-third are 

generally rejected at each examination, 4828-The same examiners are almost always 

re-appointed, 4831-Course of study at Haileybury described, 4838-Knowledge of 

political economy required from the students, 4839-Statement of what the eight pro¬ 
fessors severally teach, 4843-There is a check upon incompetent men by the examina¬ 
tion at the close of each term, 4844-Between six and seven per cent, of the students 

do not enter the civil service, 4845-Proportion in which the time is divided between 

European instruction and the oriental languages, 4849-About four-fifths, if industrious, 

are given to the oriental languages, 4850. 4909-It is too much^ 4851. 4858- 

Grounds on which Sanscrit is retained, 4854-Would advise its retention as a voluntary 

study, 4855-The distinction laid down by the Court of Directors, in 1802, with refer¬ 

ence to the advantage of applying the student’s time in Europe to European studies, is not 
maintained in any considerable degree at Haileybury, 4859. 

Method pursued in rewarding meritorious students, and arranging them in the printed 

examination list, explained, 4861-4872-The system works well; it produces abundant 

competition, 4863-Monthly reports of conduct and proficiency are sent to the parents 

or guardians of each student, 4873-With very good results; it may be said to bring a 

domestic influence to bear upon the whole course of college life, 4874-The advan¬ 

tage of a college course is that it is an initiation into the art and act of self govern¬ 
ment, 4875-A Board of examiners would destroy all competition, ib. -Advantage* 

of associating together young men intended for the civil service in India, 4876- 

Objections to placing them at a separate college in one of the universities, 4877-4880- 

The general effect of the Haileybury education in forming the character is decidedly good, 

4881-The cases are very rare in which there i§ any objection to going to India, 4882- 

.Objections to taking the examination out of the hands of the professors, 4886. 

Average expense of education at Haileybury, 4887-It costs the East India Com¬ 
pany more than the amount they receive from the students, 4888-Its expenses are 

about 8,000 1. a year, 4889-On the whole the conduct of the students in regard to 

expense is exceedingly good, 4891-But cannot say that extravagance never occurs, 

ib. -The discipline is very analogous to the college discipline at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, 4893-There is a college library which is very much used, 4895. 

Attendance at chapel on Sundays is dispensed with, in the case of different religious 

creeds, 4896-4900-Objections have never been raised to attending the week dav seiwice, 
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Melvill , ifey. Henry, B. D. —continued. 

4902 -If an objection were raised, would dispense with attendance upon the religious 

part, 4903-Students are admissible, being seventeen and twenty-one, 4905——Period 

of residence is two years, 4906-Objections to extending it, 4907-It would be 

desirable, by restricting the oriental studies, to afford more time to the European, 4910- 

Would rather leave instruction in oriental literature for India, 4911-And perhaps 

raise the tests in European studies, 4915-Rut some restriction upon the oriental studies 

would probably be required, 4917-Would only leave the study of the Sanscrit volun¬ 

tary, 4919 The student should be thoroughly grounded in the grammar and character of 

the vernacular languages of the Presidency to which he is going, but would not carry his 

oriental studies further, 4920 - Concurs with Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone’s view of 

the course of instruction in England, 4922-4925-Extent to which the study of the 

classics is carried at Haileybury, 4926-4929. 

With regard to the preliminary examination, the student should be required to exhibit 

adequate knowledge in each department, 4930-Does not think it desirable to make 

the course through the college precarious, 4933-During the first term they are upon 

probation, 4934-On the whole, those who have distinguished themselves at college 

have generally become very excellent civil servants, 4939-It is in the power of the 

professors to raise their own standard, 4941-Reason why they do not do it, 4942- 

There is a strong mutual feeling of attachment and kindness between the professors and 

the students at Haileybury, 4943-As instanced in the case of Professor Empson, 4944 

-Has known instances of appointment being thrown open to competition, 4945-- 

But cannot say that the men so obtained were superior to others who came in by private 

patronage, 4946-The expense arises from the high price of Oriental books; it would not 

be diminished by making Haileybury an adjunct to one of the universities, 4950——A 

public school is perhaps the very best preparation for a college, 4954-Cannot give a 

very decided opinion upon the effect of throwing the appointments open to competition, 

4956 -Has doubts whether you would secure such an amount of competition as would 

ensure superiority, 4956-4958. 5002-5006-The advantages of Haileybury are the 

association of the young men together previously to their going to India, besides affording 
an opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of law, political economy, and the oriental lan¬ 
guages, which cannot be obtained elsewhere, 4961--In the study of history the atten¬ 

tion^ the student is particularly drawn to Asiatic history, 4970. 

The Directors visit the college twice a year in order to distribute the prizes, 4971- 

Has no reason to suppose that their presence has any effect upon the examinations, 4972 

-Never knew of any interference, direct or indirect, in favour of a nominee, 4973- 

If a student loses two terms consecutively, or three terms altogether, by being plucked, 

he loses his appointment, 4974-By losing three terms he becomes by law disqualified 

for returning to the college, 4975-Every law regarding Haileybury is made by the 

Queen in Council, 4977. 

Since witness has been principal at Haileybury, there has been a great improvement 

in the discipline, partly owing to the great alterations then made in the statutes, 4979- 

If rusticated twice, so as to lose two terms successively, a student loses his appointment, 

4983 -Is ; n favour of a college course ; it developes rather than creates evil, 4987- 

It is better that it should be developed here rather than that it should, come out in India, 

ib m -The restraint at Haileybury is much stricter than at the universities, 4989- 

On the whole, is rather inclined to think that it would be better to send a young man on 
first arriving in India into the Mofussil, where he would have but few opportunities of 
doing wrong, than to detain him at the Presidency, 4991. 

The age of admission to Haileybury is sufficiently high, 4993-It would not do to 

throw the arrival in India to a later date, ib. -Instruction in the application of mathe¬ 

matics to mixed science and industry would be greatly to the advantage of the civil 
servant in India; it is only a question whether there is time for its acquisition, 4994-r— 
Is not prepared to give an opinion with regard to the fourfold nomination, 4997-4999. 

Thinks the feeling would be that you threw a kind of slur upon the army, if the appoint¬ 
ments for the civil service and the army were thrown together, and the best selected for 

the civil service, 5007. 5014-It is not at all unusual for a student at Haileybury to 

exhibit distaste for the civil service, and change his appointment for the army, 5008- 

Cannot say which language is more diffused, Tamul or Teloogoo; instruction in Tamul 
ought to be given, 5012. 

Melvill , James Cosmo , Esq. Describes the origin of the Indian Navy, 1397——It has 

existed almost as long as the East India Company itself, ib .-Is now more efficient than 

it ever was, ib. -At a very early period the Company received a charter authorising 

them to maintain fleets, and to exercise martial law ; in 1807 it w r as held that the power 
granted by the charter was too general, 1398-And the discipline became most imper¬ 
fect, ib .-In 1827 the Company’s Army Mutiny Act was applied to the Bombay 

Marine, upon condition that the office of superintendent should be held by an officer in 

the Navy, ib. -A warrant was also issued giving the Company’s officers relative rank 

with the officers of the Royal Navy, upon condition that they should rank below all of the 

same grade in the Navy, ib .-The arrangement for applying the Army Mutiny Act to 
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Melvill , James Cosmo , Esq. —continued. 

the Indian Navy proved very unsatisfactory, especially in the constitution of courts mar¬ 
tial ; in 1840 an effectual remedy was applied by Act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 37, and the Indian 
Navy is now governed under a naval code made pursuant to the powers of that Act, 1399 

-Steamers were introduced into the Bombay Navy in 1837; 1401-Duties of the 

Bombay Navy described, 1403-Occasionally vessels are hired for the purpose of con¬ 
veying troops, 1404-In 1828 the designation was changed from that of “ Bombay 

Marine” to “ Indian Navy,” 1405--The vessels on the Indus are of light draught of 

water, two-and-a-half or three feet, 1407-And are employed in the transport of troops 

and stores, 1406-The Bombay Marine was originally established to protect trade in 

the Persian Gulf, 1408-And consisted of small armed brigs ; it has now three ]#rge 

steam-ships of 1,400 tons, 1410-1413. 

Four of the Company’s vessels are considered available for the packet service, 1414-- 

They convey the mails between Bombay, Aden, and Suez, 1415-Is not aware that the 

public have suffered any inconvenience from the Peninsular and Oriental Company not 

having obtained the whole of the packet service, 1416-It has been thought beneficial 

for the Indian Navy that they should have that regular means of employment, 1419- 

Is not aware that the complaints of passengers have taken any definite form, 1420-When 

war arises, inconvenience must be the consequence, 1422-But during the China war 

there was no interruption in the transport of the mails, 1423--In some respects, for the 

mail postal service, one continuous contract might be more advantageous; but it has been 
thought desirable, as a matter of policy, that the flag of the Company, as the rulers of 

India, should be seen constantly in the Bed Sea and in Egypt, 1424-There can be no 

difficulty in having the mails conveyed by contract, but care should be taken to guard 
against monopoly, 1477, 1478. 

The establishment of seamen is 3,866, of whom 1,789 are Europeans, 1425-In time 

of war the number of Europeans is increased, 1426-The employment of natives is 

more economical, 1428-The establishment of officers is nearly the same as in the Royal 

Navy, 1430-Including the Indian allowance, there is not much difference in the pay of 

the officers of the Royal Navy and of the Indian Navy, 1431-The practice of granting 

the allowance has prevailed for half a century, 1480-The pay of the European seamen is 

about 21. per month, with provisions, 1432. 1439-1442-The terms first-rate and 

second-rate in the Indian Navy are arbitrary terms, fixed in reference to allowances and pay, 
1435 -Statement of the pay of the captains of the different rates, 1437->Thc expen¬ 
diture of the Indian Navy is audited at Bombay, 1444-There is a system of pensioning 

for wounds and long service, analogous to the advantages given to the army by Lord 
Clive’s Fund, 1445, 1446——It is the practice of the East India Company to engage boys 
from the Marine Society, 1447. 

The vessels employed in the Bengal marine are officered and manned under arrange¬ 
ments made by the Bengal Government; they are not under martial law, 1448-There 

is a small dockyard at Kiddepore, where they can be repaired, 1450—The separation 

of the two naval establishments is the result of accident, 1451-The Bengal marine 

is a separate naval service, and has no connexion with the Indian Navy, 1455-1459-— 

The naval establishment at Calcutta stated, 1452-In the China war they had letters of 

marque from the naval Commander-in-Chief, 1453--They are employed in the same 

way as the Indian Navy, 1461, 1462-The pay of the officers of the Calcutta marine 

is differently regulated; it is lower than in the Indian Navy, 1463-The officers are 

not under martial law, except in war, and then under authority from the naval Commander- 

in-Chief, 1466-They have not received any honorary rewards, 1467-It has been 

repeatedly suggested from home that they should form part'of the Indian Navy; no 
arrangement has yet been deemed practicable; but Lord Dalhousie is considering a 
proposition of the superintendent of marine in Bengal, that the Bengal service should be 
incorporated with the Bombay, 1471. 

It has been suggested that the service of the Indian Navy should be performed by the 
Royal Navy; but the suggestion has never assumed a practical form, 1472—-Does not 
see how the Royal Navy could perform the service, unless it was a purely local corps, 

the advantage of which would seem questionable, 1473-There must be a separate 

establishment for the navigation of the Indus, 1476. 

The marine correspondence is conducted by a separate branch of the Secretary’s Office 
at the India House, called the Marine Branch of the Secretary’s Office, 1481, 1482. 

Preference is given to building ships in India, 1487-They last longer, 1487, 1488- 

-Though the absolute expense in the first instance may be large, 1488-The rate of 

building at Bombay is high, 1490——Those built in England have been built by contract, 
1496. 

The pilotage establishment in Bengal is altogether a Government establishment; 
attempts to convert it into a voluntary establishment like the Trinity Board here have 

failed, 1499——The navigation of the Hooghley is very difficult, 1500-About four 

lacs of rupees is the pilotage receipt, and seven lacs of rupees the expenditure ; the balance 
is left as a charge on the territorial revenue, 1505. 

There is a proposition for a railway from Diamond Harbour to Calcutta, 1503. 
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[Second Examination.]—18 not aware of any construction haying been put upon the 43d 
clause of the last Charter Act, which in any degree restrains the powers of the legislative 

authority in India, 5211-Nor of any laws, or projects of laws, having been returned to 

India, with directions that such subjects should not be made matters of future legislation, 

5212-The power conferred by the statute is free, subject to the power of disallowing or 

directing the repeal, which is vested in the Home Government, 5217, 5218-In the case 

respecting the formation of a Small Debts Court, reference was made to counsel, to know 
whether, under the provisions of the Act, the Company were justified in prohibiting legis¬ 
lation in India upon that subject, 5215 (see Case and Opinion , p. 591)-Legal opinions 

weire taken upon the meaning of the 53d clause of the last Charter Act, 5219 (see Opinion , 
p. 593)-When the Court was appealed to, to fill up the number of the Law Com¬ 

missioners, the reply was that it was the intention of the Company to apply to Parlia¬ 
ment for a repeal or alteration of that clause, 5221-There was a correspondence with 

the India Board upon the subject, 5222-But no such application to Parliament was made 

5226-Practically speaking, the Law Commission has ceased to exist three or four 

years, 5223-It was considered that it might be dispensed with as a matter of 

economy, 5224. 

The estimates required by the 103d clause of the last Charter Act came home regularly 

every year, 5229-5233 (for the estimates, see p. 595)-The system was changed in 

1837; ib .-The provisions of the last Charter Act, requiring a fourfold nomination 

to Haileybury upon each vacancy, w T ere never carried into effect, 5234, 5235. 5237-^- 

Communications between the Court of Directors and the India Board terminated in an 
opinion that it was desirable to substitute for the fourfold system a system of examination 
upon an absolute test, previously to admission to Haileybury, under regulations framed and 

examiners appointed by the Board; the change was sanctioned by Parliament, 5235- 

There was not any correspondence with the Government of India upon the subject, 5239 

-The existing law gives the power to revive as well as suspend, but there has been no 

attempt made to revive the enactments, 5242, 5243. 

Melvill , Philip , Esq. Has been Secretary in the Military Department of the Company for 

15 years, 1, 2-The army in India is 289,529 strong, 3-Of which the Queen’s army 

is 29,480 ; consisting of five regiments of dragoons and 24 of infantry, 4, 5-The 

actual and established strength are nearly alike, 1,000 men per regiment, 6-8-The 

aggregate native infantry is 157,711 ; 9-The cavalry consists of 10,186 native regular 

cavalry and 21,020 irregular cavalry, 12-Officered from the regular army, 15- 

Exclusive of the contingents, 13-But inclusive of the Scinde horse, 14-And 

39,388 irregular infantry, ib. -The artillery consists of 16,440 men, 16-Of which 

2,010 non-commissioned Europeans are in the horse artillery and 4,912 in the foot artillery; 

with 3,536 native foot artillery, 17-And six troops of native horse artillery, amounting 

to 659 men, 18-Statement of the other totals included in the artillery, 19-Lascars 

are attached to the horse artillery, 20, 21-And to the foot artillery, 23, 24-Number 

of European officers attached to the artillery, 27. 

There are six regiments of Company’s European infantry, 19-The strength of the 

Company’s European infantry is 6,266 men, 30-It has been increased since 1834 by a 

regiment of dragoons, about 750 strong, and four regiments of the line, about 4,400 

strong, 32, 33-The European troops have varied greatly during the last 20 years, 34 

-Three European Company’s regiments have been added ; the aggregate addition is 

16,585, since 1834-5; 34. 

Aggregate strength of the army, European and native, in each year, 1834 to 1851, 

stated, 35-38-Including the regular as well as the irregular force, 40-But not the 

contingents, amounting to about 32,000 in addition, 41-There are no Europeans in the 

contingents, except officers lent from the Company’s army, 42-Number of officers, 

European and native, in the native infantry regiments, 43, 44-In the European regi¬ 
ments, 45-And in the artillery, 47-Their pay and allowances stated, 48, 49- 

Three European regiments were added, in 1839, at the request of Lord Auckland, 50- 

And five sent out during the Sikh war, of which four remain, 51-The regiments sent 

out after the Caubul disaster have been gradually withdrawn, 52, 53. Regular native 
infantry, how increased; no additional regiments for Bengal or Madras, but three have 

been added for Bombay, 55-The native officers have been increased in proportion, 56 

-The native cavalry remains as in 1834 ; 57-The irregular horse has been increased 

from six to 29 regiments, 59, 60-Grounds of such increase, 61-T he recruiting is by 

voluntary enlistment, 63-For an unlimited period, 64-The Sepoy’s pay is seven 

rupees a month, 65-With allowances, 66-At the end of 15 years, he is entitled to 

a pension if invalided, 67-But not at any period unless invalided, 69. 

The Bengal army is chiefly composed of Hindoos of the highest caste, 70-And, 

except the general service corps, enlist upon the understanding not to go beyond the sea, 

71-There are six general service corps in Bengal, 73-The Madras army is nearly 

of the same class, except the cavalry, which is chiefly Mahomedan, 76-At Madras 

and Bombay the enlistment is unconditional, 78-The Bombay army is nearly one-half 
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Melvill , Philip , Esq. —continued. 

Hindoostanee; the remainder are chiefly enlisted in the Concan, 7 9-The Sikh force 

belongs to the Bengal army, 81-Of what class of men composed, 82-There is no 

difficulty in obtaining recruits, 83-The Hindoostanee men from Bengal are generally 

preferred by the officers, 84-A large part of the sepoys are from the territories of a 

foreign prince, 86-Statement of the castes in the native regiments in each Presidency, 

88 ——Retiring pensions are paid in native states by the nearest paymaster, 89-Amount 

of pension, 90-The field guns have been increased from 312 to 384 for the whole of 

India, 91-The European officers have been increased since 1834, in all 1058; 92- 

The establishment in 1834 was 4,084, and is now 5,142; 93-The demand for officers 

on detached employment has greatly increased, 95-508 more than in 1834 are now 

required for the staff, 95-97-How provided for, 96-188 captains were added, 99 

-And the regiments, upon the old calculation, are capable of providing the requisite 

number if distributed rateably, 102. 

The number of officers on furlough is less now than the average for five years preceding 

1835; 103-The average drain is, Bengal six, Bombay five, and Madras three and a 

half per regiment, 104-It is desirable to equalise that demand, 105 No alteration 

has been made in the system of furloughs, but the subject has undergone great consideration, 

199 -After serving ten years an officer is entitled to furlough on private affairs for three 

years, and if he only takes a part of the time, he is allowed the benefit of the difference 

if again allowed furlough on private affairs, 202-A second furlough is a matter of 

indulgence, 203-Furlough on sick certificate is of three kinds: first, change to the 

hills; second, change to the sea; third, change to Europe; in the last case, for three years 

with full pay, 206-In addition to the furlough on private affairs for three years, 207 

-Number of officers on furlough, 210, 211-Meaning of change to the sea, 213 

The regulations have remained unaltered since 1796 ; 216-But it is the opinion of the 

Court of Directors that the system ought to be changed, 218-Officers on sick furlough, 

eastward of the Cape, retain their staff appointments and draw half the allowances, 219. 228 

-But not when on furlough on private affairs, nor on sick furlough westward of the 

Cape, 220-222-Though an officer can rejoin his regiment with greater facility from 

England than from the 'Cape or New South Wales, 224-—-Officers on furlough, on 
private affairs, constantly return to their regiments on war breaking out, 225. 

The Madras and Bombay officers are mostly qualified in Hindostanee, 106-Which 

is the military language of the sepoys in the whole of Hindostan, 107-Officers must 

pass in Hindostanee, 108-But not in any other, 109-Tamul or Teloogoo was 

formerly required for interpreters, ib .-The detached service system has prevailed since 

1796; 110-Believes that every officer, after three years’ service, can communicate in 

Hindostanee; the rule established about ten years ago has been rigidly enforced, 111- 

All soldiers learn it, 112-In 1850, out of 52,773 natives in the Madras army, 47,480 

could state their wants in it, 113-The requirement of the Tamul and Teloogoo language 

ceased about three years ago, 114-It was quite a modern requirement, 115——A 

regiment had only three officers in Lord Clive’s time, 117-1 he expense of the army 

last year was 10,000,000/., 118-Including commissariat, staff, and military buildings, 

120 -By the regulations no more than six officers can be withdrawn from any one 

regiment, and of those no more than three to be captains, 122—-—Absentees on furlough 
on private affairs are less than one per regiment: on sick certificate to Europe about 
four and a half; the whole absentees, exclusive of the colonels, average from four to five 
per regiment, 124-Not including those on staff or political employments, 125. 

The constitution of the military service has remained unchanged during the present 

charter, 126-But many of the regulations have been altered, ib. -Regiments were first 

formed in 1796 ; 127-Nature of the changes in the regulations, 128-How rise in the 

service takes place, 129-Senior officers are purchased out to a great extent, 131—— 

But without the knowledge of the Directors in individual cases, 132-The change in 

the system of retirement has been beneficial, 133-The number retiring has not 

materially increased, 134-The brevet rank of captain is obtained at the end of fifteen 

years, 135-'The per-centage of retirement is not increasing; it is about two per cent., 

136-Many remain after they are entitled to retirement, 137-And many retire¬ 

ments arise from the arrangement among officers for buying out the seniors, 138, 139. 

Great liberality is shown in recognising the claims of the Company’s officers to honours 

and distinctions for services in action, 140-The privilege of being aid-de-camp to the 

Queen has been conceded, 142-Which at once gives the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 143 

-Since 1834, special pensions have been granted to the widows and orphans of officers 

killed in action, ib. -And officers have been allowed to make remittances to Europe 

through the Company’s treasury for about the last fifteen years, 143-145-Which they 

avail themselves of to a very great extent, 148-For a short time money was advanced 

to officers at a moderate rate of interest for building bungalows, 151-Saving them 

about fifteen per cent., 153-It was granted when Hill stations were being established, 

and there w r as a great demand upon officers* finances by changes of station, 154-State¬ 
ment of the changes made for the advantage of the European soldier, 156-Porter has been 

substituted in lieu of spirit rations on the voyage, ib. -With great advantage, 157 
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Melvill, Philip, Esq. —continued. 

Was commenced in 1837-8; 172-Has been established longer at Madras than in 

Bengal, 173-Canteens have been greatly extended since 1834, but it is doubtful it it 

has been beneficial, 159-The Equalisation of allowances was suggested bj Lord W. 


The rate of mortality in Madras and Bombay was diminished by giving 

me in lieu of spirits, 162-It caused no dissatisfaction, 164-And 

arrangements have been made for sending out large quantities of porter, 165-1 he 


Bentinck, 160 
the troops beer 
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demands from Bengal are not equal to the supply, 166 
spirits upon payment, but not as rations, 167. 


-Troops on service may have 
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The o-reat mortality among the troops in Bengal is not fully accounted for; but it is 

probably due to the effects of campaigns and climate, 168-Kurnal has been given up 

about eight or ten years, 170-The mortality there was very great of late years, 171 

_Recruiting to the extent of about ten per cent, is required to keep up the strength 

of the European regiments, 174. 176-Statement of other improvements in the condition 

of the European troops, 177-The Queen’s troops in India receive Indian allowance in 

addition to their British pay, 179. 

Statement of what has been done for the native troops during the present charter, 180 

e t seQ _Two orders of honorary distinction have been established for urn native troops, 

the Order of British India, and the Order of Merit, 180——The former is hunted to 200 ; 

185-The latter is unlimited in number, 182-And was established in 1837 ; 183 

_They are conferred by the Governor-general, 186--The pay and allowances to the 

native troops in the three Presidencies were equalised in 1837; 188 I he Bengal scale 

beino- made the standard, 189-It caused much dissatisfaction to some Madras troops 

at the time, until they received compensation, 190-The equalisation of pay, batta, 

and pensions has now taken place to a very great extent, to about five-sixths of the men 

in the service, 192-The pensions of men entering the service under the new regulations 

were alone affected by them, 193-Statement of other advantages granted to native 

troops during the present charter, 196-A soldier dying m an Indian hospital across 

the frontier is deemed to have died in a foreign country, 197. 

Commissariat officers are all European, with native establishments under them, 233 

_Appointed by them, 240-The officer’s appointment is considered permanent until 

obtaining a certain rank, 234, 235-They are paid exclusively by salary, 238- 
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The supervision of the Ordnance Department rests entirely with the Military Board, who 

have under them commissaries of ordnance, 241-European officers of artillery, -4- 

__411 the brass guns are cast in Calcutta, 297-But the powder, 298 And gun- 

carriages are made in India, 299-Iron guns and shot, 297-And small arms, 300 


Oairi age a mu m -i.in.iitt, 

Are all sent from England, 297. 300 


-All gunstocks are made in this country, and the 

arms arTsent out completely equipped, 305-But. are altered and repaired in India, 

301—,_All the regiments are now armed with percussion muskets, 302-At times the 

sepoys have complained of the weight of the muskets, 304. 

The engineers are stated separately, having no soldiers under them, except sappers and 

miners, 245-The establishment is ninety-two in Bengal, forty-six in Madras, and 

fortv-six in Bombay, 247-In peace they are entirely employed as civil engineers, 252 

_LBut there is no difficulty in collecting them in time of war, 253--Lvery engineer is 

sure of a staff appointment, 256-The number is not sufficient for the duty they have 

to perform, and Lord Dalhousie has been called upon to state the addition required, 259 
T he European sappers and miners are under the engineers as non-commissioned 
officers to the native companies of sappers and miners, 248-—There are ten or twelve 
companies, consisting of about 1,000 to 1,200 men, 249-They have the usual comple¬ 
ment of native officers, 250-And are paid at the same rate as the infantry, with 

working pay in addition, 251. 

The medical officers are 750 in number, 260-Three to each European, and one to each 

native regiment, 261-Qualification required, 264-How appointed, 262, 263——And 

bow paid” 265-Many natives belong to the Medical Department, 266--And rise in 

Bengal to the position of sub-assistant surgeon, 267. 278-At Madras to that of first native 

dresser, 267-The apothecaries are Anglo-Asiatics, 268 Native regiments are some- 
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iciu YYiiiA^tiu AXA^vtAvc* ____ -Sometimes an officer is sent to rejoin his 

regiment from a civil station when incompetent to perform his duties, 271 Ihe establish- 
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times left without medical assistance, 270. 285- 
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ment is a surgeon and an assistant-surgeon to each regiment; but m practice ordinarily one 
surgeon or one assistant-surgeon is present with a native regiment, 272 <Jn service, 

with a field force, extra medical officers would be sent, 274, 275-Many native 

doctors are men of great experience, 277-Great encouragement is given to the education 

of native surgeons, 287-Increased expenditure is an objection to attaching natives to each 

regiment as assistant-surgeons, 280, 281-Pay of European and native me ica o cer© 

282-They are prohibited from demanding fees for attending the families of officers 

attached to their corps, 283-European surgeons must pass in the colloquial examination 

in Hindostanee before they can have charge of a regiment, 286- Complaints have been 

made of the insufficiency of the medical attendance, 291-Formerly the medical officer- 

contracted for the supply of drugs, &c., 292-But it was abolished about twenty- oxir 

years ago, ’* * 1 r1 


id. -And greatly diminished the emoluments of the officers, 293 Indents 


J --"O ' O •/ 

pass through witness’s office, 295 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued . 


Melville , iJzV/Zt* Hon. Henry Viscount Is a colonel in the army, and commanded the Bom¬ 
bay division in the last Punjaub campaign, 1303. 1305- Was present at the operations 

till the occupation of Peishwar, 1306- The great inconvenience in moving an Indian 

army is the quantity of baggage; it requires about one camel per man for European 
regiments, and about one-half the number for native regiments; had about 6,000 camels to 

about 8,000 fighting men in his division, 1308, 1309- Evidence as to Sir Charles Napier’s 

baggage corps, 1308. 1310. 1323-1332-It was very useful in maintaining discipline, 

1310. 1330- But it was a question, whether in time of peace its advantages were com¬ 
mensurate with the expense, 1310 -Witness was not prepared to recommend it, 1329 

-Recommended a sowar, or native trooper, to drive the camels instead of sepoys, 

1310, 1311. 1328- Evidence as to feeding the camels, 1313-1319- Provender was 

issued by the commissariat on the requisition of the commanding officers, 1316-There 

was no fraud in subtracting food from camels, 1320-But great frauds would arise where 

there is no baggage corps or officer in charge to look after them, 1331-The ryots or 

farmers were often injured by the drivers turning camels into their wheat fields, 1320- 

There was always a guard with the camels, 1321-But not a commissary; could not 

spare them, 1322-'lhe baggage corps was in three divisions, of about 300 men each, 

1308-The officers first appointed to command the divisions all committed great frauds, 

and were tried, 1323-They were warrant officers or covenanted officers in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, 1324-Above non-commissioned officers, 1327-Not commissioned 

officers, but had local rank in Scinde, 1326- Three subalterns from the Company’s 

service afterwards commanded the divisions, 1327- The baggage was always well up, 

and the duty in the trenches at Moultan regularly performed, 1332. 1388-1390. 

Camp followers are about five to one fighting man, 1310 - Are a great inconvenience, 

1333- Does not think that they can be diminished, 1333, 1334- Certain followers 

are known to the Commander-in-Chief, and alone allowed to accompany the regiment, 

1335 -They only receive rations in cases of necessity, 1336 -Each regiment has 

its regimental bazaar, ib. 

Observations upon the native troops, 1337-Evidence as to want of discipline in the 

Bengal army, 1337-1346. 1349-1367-There was quarrelling in the trenches before 

Moultan, 1337-And straggling on the march, 1340. 1369- Attributes the blame to 

the European officers, 1346-Refers to some of the Bengal army absenting themselves 

when on guard at Peshawur, 1351-Witness could not find where they were, 1359- 

The brigade major was positive they were absent; but the commanding officer denied that 

they had left their post, 1360- System of mounting guard in the Bombay Presidency 

described, 1349. 1351-Weekly relief is subversive of all discipline, as the men undress, 

1349- The Bengal troops moved well and regularly at Guzerat, 1363- The march 

upon Peshawur was a rapid one, 1364-The Bengal division marched thirty-two miles 

in one day, 1368. 

Evidence as to the Bombay troops, 1370-1378-After two or three days had no 

trouble with them, 1370-In the Bombay regiments there are different castes, 1371- 

In Bengal they are more confined to one caste in each regiment, 1372-Rajpoots or 

Brahmins, 1373-It is a great advantage to promote the native officers by selection, as in 

Bombay, 1373-In the Bengal army the native officers want energy; they are too old, 

1374- There is no inconvenience in the Bombay system, 1375- The Bombay army is 

distinguished by its good conduct; the effect of the system is, to assimilate the native as 

near as possible to the European soldier, 1377-There are three or four castes in the 

Bombay army, 1378- The Bombay regiments are pretty fairly officered with Europeans, 

1347-But the number with the regiments upon ordinary occasions is insufficient, 1349 

--The establishment of each regiment should be increased, 1390. 

Evidence relating to the irregular cavalry, 1379-1386- The Irregular Scinde Horse was 

particularly distinguished, 1379- Should say that the irregular cavalry were preferable to 

the regular, 1382 -The natives prefer their own dress to the European, ib. -The Scinde 

Horse receive thirty rupees a month, are uniformly dressed, and armed with swords from 

England, and carbines, 1383, 1384-The sword is a little more bent than the regulation 

sword, 1385- In a leather scabbard, 1384- The carbine weighed six pounds, ib. - 

And is well adapted fi r cavalry, 1385-- The brigadier should always be a Queen’s 

officer; it is desirable, because the others do not understand the regulations in the Queen’s 

service, 1387- Commissariat did very well in the march upon Peshawur; the troops 

were always well supplied, 1388-1390. 

Observations upon the difference between the Bombay and the Bengal Horse Artillery, 

1391, 1392- The Bombay Horse Artillery is appointed in every way in the same manner 

as the Royal Artillery ; found the Bombay opened four guns before the Bengal opened one; 

objects to having a man on each horse, as in the Bengal, 1391-The Bengal system 

is less expensive, 1392- Would recommend fewer troops, but organised like the Bombay ; 

the Bengal field batteries were equally effective with the others, ib. -Prefers the shaft to 

the pole, 1395- Arab horses are better than stud horses, 1393- The regulation allow¬ 

ance in Bombay, for cavalry, is 500 rupees, 1394. 

Menu. Enjoins that females should always remain in a state of dependence, Trevelyan 6823 
- Menu is a great standard book of law and religion among the Hindoos, ib. 68*23. 6898. 

Mercantile 































































Mercantile Transactions. At Calcutta are carried on under the English law, Baillie 4078. 
Merit fostering Minute .” Was promulgated by Lord William Bentinck, Trevelyan 6651. 

Military Board. How constituted. Pollock 420, 421 -Refused an application for more 

tents when the companies were increased from 80 to 100 men, ib. 419 - It is sta¬ 
tionary at Calcutta, ib. 422-And the delay in answering references made to it is a 

<rreat inconvenience, ib. 425-It first obtained a control over the commissauat about 

1820 or 1821, Burlton 530-It is the curse of the Indian armies, Napier 879——Evils 

resulting from it, ib. 880-The delays in doing justice to the soldier caused by a 

reference to the Board do incalculable mischief, ib. 881-Its superintendence over the 

commissariat is not very effective; it is mischievous in everything, ib. 891-The 

system is enough to make men dishonest, ib. 892-It was inquired into and reported 

upon by Major Kennedy, ib. 893-895-Is something similar to the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment in its original construction, Viscount Hardinge 2023-Statement of the duties or 

the Military Board, ib. ■ Kennedy 7651-The Department of Public Works alone would 

afford ample employment for a Board, Viscount Hardinge 2037 “It is not administrative 

but executive duties that it has to perform, ib. 2023-How constituted, ib -—A Military 

Board similar to the Ordnance Department works exceedingly well, provided each separate 

department has a responsible officer at its head, ib. 2032-It is not the case with the 

Military Board in India; there is no head or superior authority, ib. 2033——Questions 
are decided by a majority, and in cases of importance reference is made to the Governor- 
general in Council, ib. 2035. 

Believes that the system under which it had the superintendence of public works is 

at an end, Kennedy 7650-Statement of its duties and the inconveniences resulting; 

the Commissioners had no alternative but to urge a total change of the system, ib. / 6 ol 

_Believes that the recommendations of the Commissioners have been ordered to be 

carried into operation, ib. 7653-A good deal of the expense of the Delhi load would be 

owino- to its being formed under the Board, ib. 7656-The forms required by the 

Military Board at Bombay are a great check upon public works, French 8942. 

See also Army. Commissariat. Public Works. 

Military Education. Such institutions as Addiscombe, Woolwich, and Sandhurst arc 
required for a military education, because it is not taught generally in the schools in the 
country, Pasley 5760.- See also Addiscombe. 

Military Service. In India the military service is generally very popular, Viscount Gough 
705-The natives in India are all half military, Napier 888 . 

Millett, Frederic, Esq. Since the abolition of the register in 1831 or 1832, there has been 

no training for the department of civil justice, 2264-But the amount of legal education 

given at Haileybury enables a young man, if he likes, to follow up the study of the law, 

2265,2266-Would not recommend a separate service prepared by legal education here, 

2350_Approves of the system of putting a man in the office of collector before making 

him a judge, as it gives him an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the manners, &c. 

of the natives, 2267-But after a certain experience he should elect to which branch 

of the service he will belong, and be examined as to his capability for that branch, 2269— 

2271-Would abolish the system of keeping young men at the Presidency on their 

arrival in India, 2273-2281. 

W ould confine the attention at Haileybury principally to the European education, and only 

o-ive an elementary knowledge of the vernacular languages of India, 2282-On the whole 

it would be desirable to mix them up with young men not intended for the Indian service, 

2284_And if the universities afford equal opportunities of instruction, there is no reason 

for maintaining Haileybury, 2344-Adheres to the recommendation in the report of the 

Law Commission, that after two or three years under a collector, a portion of the civil 

servants should be separated for the judicial branch, 2290-And decidedly disapproves 

of the system of confiding judicial powers upon appeal to inexperienced persons, 2291- 

Much professional knowledge is not required for the usual run of cases, 2348--Would 

recommend not a technical education, but an education in the general principles of equity, 

2349 _A young man might commence as moonsiff, and then become Sudder Amin, 

2293-The collector has no magisterial duties in Bengal, 2296-A man gene¬ 
rally becomes zillah judge after about twenty years’ service in India, 2297-The juris¬ 

diction of the moonsiff is limited to 300 rupees; that of Sudder Amin to 1 , 000 ; the 
Principal Sudder Amin and the zillah judge have unlimited jurisdiction, 2301—-Ihe 

natives make very good judges, 2303-But the salary of the moonsiff is much too 

small, 2304. 

In civil suits there is only one appeal upon the whole case; the second or special 

appeal is upon points of law to the Sudder, 2307-Ihe courts endeavour to 

administer to all their own laws, 2313-It would be difficult to form a code ot civil pro¬ 

cedure in India similar to the Macaulay code, 2317. The non-liability of British subjects 
to the criminal jurisdiction of the provincial courts is^ an anomaly which ought to be 
changed, 2309-Covenanted servants can only be tried by the Supreme Court, 2314 
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Millett , Frederic, Esq. —continued. 

Doubts whether allowing prisoners counsel is an improvement, 2310-2312- The Lex 

Loci did not fail from an)’- delay on the part of the Law Commissioners, 2319. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the legislation in India, 2321-2327- Would not 

associate natives with the Legislative Council, 2328-Would reserve to the Governor- 

general in Council the power of acting upon any emergency, 2334-Never heard com¬ 

plaints of Government interfering with the judges in disputes between collectors and the 

natives, 2330- Never heard of natives practising at the bar of the Supreme Court, 2331 

——An educational institution as regards the law would be desirable, 2333-It is 

desirable, as far as possible, to separate the police and judicial functions, but it would 

probably. be very inconvenient to carry it to its full extent, 2335-Also for magistrates 

to commit their decisions to writing, 2336, 2337-Would like to simplify the system of 

civil procedure; in one of the districts of the Punjaub thirty-four per cent, of the causes 

are decided at once by confronting and examining the parties, 2342-The suits are 

much cheaper in the North-west Provinces than in Bengal, 2350-2352 -The Punjaub 

system was promulgated under the authority of the Governor-general, 2353. 

Missions and Missionaries: 

Summary of the results of the missions in India, Duff 6241 --There are two 

sets of missionary agencies, the one educational, the other the ordinary method of 

itineracy among the villagers; the two are essentially distinct, ib. 6150 -The efforts 

of the missions are threefold; first, itinerating; secondly, evangelizing the neighbour¬ 
hood ; thirdly, exercising the pastoral care of* the Christians coming to them, Keane 
7971--It was generally believed in 1837, that the Court at home sent a despatch for¬ 

bidding civil servants from directly or indirectly forwarding the cause of the missions, 

ib. 7895 -It was called the “ Gagging.Despatch,” but was probably much exaggerated, 

ib. 7896-Is of opinion that itinerating is a very important work in India, ib. 7980 

--And though by taking a more limited circle, and repeating the visit, we have more 

immediate fruit, it is best to combine the two, ib. 7981, 7982--Number of the Mission¬ 
ary Societies in the Bombay Presidency, Right Reverend Bishop Carr 8 145. 8148- 

Nature of their labours, ib. 8149- The actual result in conversions may appear small, 

but is of opinion that there is an immense influence of Christianity spread abroad, ib. 8149 
77 —The Church Missionary Society has but lately given attention to the system of 
itinerating missions. Tucker 8341-Would not wish to see the system extended with¬ 
out a succession of clergy to take up the work, ib. 8342, 8343-Statement of the results 

of the missions, extracted from the Calcutta Kevievv, Keane 7974. 

The missionaries are the very best oriental scholars in India, Marshman 5042- 

Have not .had much success in getting converts, ib. 5043, 5045-At Rangoon, have 

not been interfered with by the Government, ib. 5054- With lew exceptions, they 

are ordained ministers of Protestant churches in Europe and America, Duff 6241- Their 

progress in India was at first slow and painful, Trevelyan 6795- -They were regarded 

with suspicion as being connected with Government, ib. 6795- But the moment the 

natives found that they had nothing to fear from them their feeling towards them changed, 
fZ>.. 6796.-They are known not to be under the control of Government, and may do any¬ 
thing without exciting any disturbance whatever, Bird 7114-The natives had rather 

a feeling of sympathy towards them, ib. 7115-Are likely to be more successful by 

reason of their recognised independence of, and separation from Government, ib. 7116 

-—At one time there was great objection to their being in India, ib. 7146-They held 

their meetings privately to avoid exciting alarm, ib. 7181-It would be a very mistaken 

measure to interfere with their labours, Cameron 7414-Is of opinion that they would 

meet with great difficulties if regarded by the natives as the agents of the Government, 

Keane 7887- There are. about 400 missionary ministers, and 1,600 natives employed as 

agents, who have been trained by the missionaries, ib. 7972-Of these, about twenty or 

thirty are in the ministry, ib. 7973-The great body of them would be called preachers 

and school teachers, ib. 7974-The missionaries are the most popular men in India, ib. 

7975 -Is of opinion that more concert and organisation would do harm ; would have the 

missionary very much unhampered, ib. 7979-Pay and allowances to missionaries, ib. 

/940. 7976, 7977-Would prefer their present position to being recognised as Govern¬ 
ment servants, ib. 7898-The Government rather leans against the missionaries, 7892- 

Is of opinion that it would work well if Government were now to sanction them, ib. 7897 
-Explanation of the plan pursued by witness in preaching through the villages in Ben¬ 
gal, ib. 7816-7824--A number of them in the Punjaub have only just commenced 

preaching in the native languages, Tucker 8241-They have not met with much success 

among the Hill tribes, ib. 8245-There are none in the Mysore country; the church 

missionaries generally abstain from going where other missionaries have preoccupied the 

ground, ib. 8246-Explanation of the greater success of the missionaries at Madras, 

when compared with fliose in Bengal, ib. 8351- Lord William Bentinck’s address to 

the missionaries of Bengal on leaving India, !Trevelyan 6800 -With a view to assisting 

the labours of the missionaries, would recommend the improvement of education by the 

introduction of the Bible, Keane 8008-And secondly, by making the East India 

Company’s chaplains learn the languages, 8008-8010. 
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Missions and Missionaries— continued. 

Missionary Canon. —Meaning of the term, Keane 7775. 

Missionary Lectures . The native managers of the Hindoo College objected to the 
students attending the ipissionary lectures, Wilson 7201. 

Missionary Educational Institutions. —The institutions established by the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries have rendered the infidelizing efforts of the Hindoo College system less visible of 

late years than formerly. Duff 6115-Along with secular education they convey a 

knowledge of Christian principles, ib. 6118-The immediate object of such institu¬ 
tions is to combine a useful secular with a decidedly religious education, ib. 6120- 

There is very great readiness on the part of the natives to avail themselves of these 

institutions, ib. 6122-The secular learning is one great inducement,^. 6141-That at 

Calcutta has a larger number of students than the Government Hindoo College, ib. 6123 

-Number of the students in December 1852, ib. 6134-The majority of them 

remain outwardly Hindoos, ib. 6124-No regular class fee is paid; the students pay 

all expenses connected with books, &c., ib. 6140-Expense of the books, ib. 6143 

-Papers by Dr. Duff, exhibiting the nature of the results of the institution, App. (G.) 

Second Report, p. 417-They are a fair specimen of the education in non-government 

Christian institutions, Duff 6220. 

Missionary Schools. All teach religion; it is the distinctive character of their schools. 

Perry 5933-Considers it calculated to breed great hypocrisy, ib. -There are 

sixty-five vernacular missionary schools in the Bombay Presidency, with 3,846 pupils, 

ib. 5934-They are all taught from the Bible, ib. 5935-They open their schools 

gratuitously, and they are generally attended by the poorer classes, ib. 5937-The 

poor Brahmins they attract associate with the low castes for the purpose of getting 

an English education, ib. -The natives .prefer the Government schools, ib. 5939-- 

The missionaries go to every eligible station and open a school, ib. 5940-Their school¬ 

masters in the Mofussil are principally Brahmins, ib. 5941 Generally speaking, the 

missionary schools have not caused infidelity ; the young men, though they have not 
embraced Christianity, cannot be said, with very rare exceptions, to be infidels, Duff 6186. 

The receiving of Christian instruction is imperative in mission schools throughout India, 

Duff 6 144-They were first established for the children of heathen parents, ib. 6178 

-The education is perfectly free, except that the students are required to purchase 

their own books, Marshman 6428-They missionaries have paid much attention to ver¬ 

nacular education; number of their vernacular schools in the Bengal and in the Agra Pre¬ 
sidencies, ib. 6482-They have discovered the importance, in forming the mind of India, 

of the vernacular languages and literature, Trevelyan 6678-The missionary schools 

give a very well-devised and well-grounded system of English instruction, ib. 6671- 

Their design is to convert the natives to Christianity, ib. 6804-They often uncon¬ 
sciously cultivate a habit of dissimulation, ib. -They invariably teach Christianity, 

Bird 7106-They teach the Bible as a class-book with a view to conversion, ib. 7107 

-Believes that they are better attended than the Government schools, ib. 7111- 

Teaching the Scriptures in them does not prevent the attendance of Hindoo children, ib. 

7112-They have improved very much ; they have very much raised the literary and 

social character of the native Christians, ib. 7117-They generally follow the same 

system as Dr. Duff’s school, Wise 7072-At Madras it has been proposed to grant them 

pecuniary assistance, instead of assigning a fund for the support of Government schools, 
Wilson 7262——Between 60,000 and 70,000 pupils attend the missionary schools; the 
Bible is taught in every one of .them, Keane 7185. 

Statement of the progress and success of the General Assembly’s (now Free) Church 
Institution at Calcutta, App. (G.), Second Report , p . 416. 

See also Bible. Bishoprics. Christianity. Church Missionary Society. Conversions. 

Converts. Education. Female Education. Government. Medical Missions. 

Pegu Mission. Religious Instruct on. Scotch Free Church. Tanjore Mission. 

Tinnevelly. 

Mofussil. Opinion of people in the Mofussil cannot be inferred from the opinion of people 
in the Presidency towns, Willoughby 3176. 

Mohurur. Is an officer in the police under the darogah; his duties and pay, Halliday 3564. 

Money. Is getting scarce in India, Keane 7781-But even if less in quantity, there is a 

more free use of it than formerly, ib. 7784. 

Moorshedabad District. Its extent, Macpherson 8665, 8666-It is one of the most 

populous districts in Bengal, ib. 8668-The town itself is much diminished, and partly 

in a dilapidated state, ib. 8670-There is a great diminution of opulent people in that 

part, ib. 

Jforals. The tone of public and private morals is now much higher at the stations than it 

used to be, Bird 7173-It is the absence of moral qualities which at present unfits the 

natives from taking part in the actual Government of India, Trevelyan 6572. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Mortality. Reason why higher in the Bengal array than in the armies of the other Pre¬ 
sidencies, Melvill 168. 


The interest taken by the natives in municipal affairs is increasing, 
-They are very much neglected in the interior, ib. 3295. 


Municipal Affairs. 

Willoughby 3293- 

Municipal Rusudbundee. Is a tax upon houses for a watch system, Caldecott 5540. 

Munro , Sir Thomas. In 1814 or 1815 was chief commissioner to inquire into the judicial 

system at Madras, Hill 2231-A portion of his recommendations were adopted, ib. 

2235-He established village courts, with jurisdiction up to ten rupees, ib. -The 

feeling of the service was then averse to change, ib. 2236-Opinion in favour of the 

training of civil servants in the revenue line, ib. 2237-In 1822 he ordered inquiries to 

be made as to the statistics of native education at Madras, Buff 6086-Statement of the 

principles upon which he considered native education should be carried out, Norton 

6272-Had great influence; his character stood very high for experience and judgment 

as a public servant; his recommendations were generally approved; he attached great 
importance to irrigation, Sims 8776-He usually made a tour every year for the pur¬ 

pose of ascertaining the state of the country, ib. 8777. 

Muskets . See Arms and Accoutrements. 

Muttra . Is the cradle for the more popular idolatries, Duff 6096.-See Schools. 


N. 

Nagree Hindee Language. Was used in the Saugor and Nerbudda Courts, Caldecott 5503. 

Napier , Lieutenant-General Sir Charles , G.c.B. Witness has been twice in India, 791- 

Has had opportunities of observing the native armies, particularly the Bombay and Bengal 

armies, 792-The army generally is a very fine army; but there are points which 

paralyse its efficiency very much, 793-Great inconvenience arises from the -want of a 

general staff corps, ib. -Such a corps should be established at a low rate of pay, sufficient 

merely to cover the extra expense which the officers w r ould be subjected to, ib. -It 

would very much relieve the draught upon marching regiments, which is so great as not 

to leave enough for the regimental duties, ib. -Would always fill up a vacancy in a 

regiment caused by an officer being drawn for the staff, ib. 

The artillery is not sufficiently officered; the number of horse artillery troops in the 

Indian army is too large, 793-Is of opinion that the horse artillery is not of that value 

which is generally attributed to it, 794-That well-horsed field batteries are equal to any 

work required of them, 793, 794, 795-Would reduce the horse artillery, and increase the 

number of officers, 793-When Commander-in-Chief, never allowed artillery officers to 

be on the staff out of their own corps, except two especially ordered by Lord Dalhousie 

for their knowledge of some particular work he had in hand, ib. -The Indian artillery 

is the most efficient in the world ; its practice is admirable; the Royal artillery may be 
a more scientific corps, but as a practical corps in the field never saw anything better 

than the Indian artillery, 793-At the time the horse artillery was made so strong, a 

great portion of the foot artillery was drawn by bullocks, 797-The whole artillery is 

squeezed to make troops of horse artillery, 798-And after the Governor-general’s body 

guard, they have the first pick of the horses, 799-They are armed with six-pounders 

instead of nine-pounders, like the horse field batteries; the rest of the artillery is ruined for 

the sake of the horse artillery, 800-Both in range and accuracy of fire, the advantage 

is in favour of the nine-pounder, except in mountainous country, 801-Found a six- 

pounder heavy enough in Scinde; could not have managed nine-pounders so well in the 

Cutch Gundava Hills, ib. -Three-pounders even are better than none at all, but 

nine-pounder is the best gun we have as yet, ib -Guns in the hills were drawn by- 

horses ; had some mules, but not very fine mules, 802-Had one or two elephants, 803 

——They are exceedingly useful, but do not like going into action, 804-Had camel 

artillery; at Meanee they did very well, but they will not do on hard and stony ground, 
or where the ground is slippery, 805. 

The cavalry in India must be gelded; it is no use to employ stallions in war; they 

are good for nothing; they are mischievous in war, 806-Gelded horses in India are not 

more apt to knock up, 807-They have been trying gelded horses at Madras, by way 

of experiment, and understands that it fully answers with both cavalry and artillery, 

807-You cannot make a night march secretly with stallions; you are discovered by their 

neighing; the sight of one mare may keep a whole regiment in a state of agitation; if 
thrown in among you by the enemy, 10,000 cavalry may be dispersed in half an hour, 

ib. -The camp is constantly disturbed by stallions getting loose at night; never saw 

so inefficient a horse for war, except where great muscular power is required for a very 

short time, 808-French horses in the Peninsula were geldings, 809-You must 

picket them by holding the legs and head, 810- Geldings will bear more fatigue; 

General Hunter and Sir W. Gilbert are of the same opinion, 811- Believes that the 

whole 
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Napier , Lieutenant-General Sir Charles , G. C. B. —continued. 

whole of the Indian cavalry officers are against having stallions, 811— —In the irregular 
cavalry horses and mares work together in the same regiment, but they give a great deal 
of trouble ; the desert tribes all use mares, 812. 

Stud horses are generally vicious, and is of opinion that there ought to be no studs in 

India at all, 813-The horse costs from 900 to 1,000 rupees, before efficient as a war 

horse; witness established a fair at Sukkur, and got horses for from 350 to 450 rupees 

each, broken in, and everything complete, ib. -General Gilbert and General Hunter, 

who was from ten to fifteen years at the head,of the stud in India, both told witness that they 

were the finest horses they had, ib. -They are excellent judges of horses, ib. Gulf 

and Arabian horses cost about 600 rupees at Bombay, but they have a long voyage, and 

there is a great demand there, 814-You can contract with Australia for^ excellent 

horses at about 450 rupees, ib .-Cape horses are excellent, ib.— -Could get lurcoman 

horses by establishing a fair at Peshawur, 815-Depot for Bombay horses ought to be 

at Sukkur, Hyderabad, or Kurrachee; it would be much cheaper, 816 Horses at the 

fairs are generally stallions, 817-If it was known that geldings were preferred, the 

natives would geld, 818-Does not know much of New South Wales horses: believes 

that they are very good and very hardy; artillery and cavalry officers generally like them 
very much, 819. 

Cavalry accoutrements might be more assimilated to the Indian style, 820 The 

natives like their own sword, 820. 828--It is lighter than our dVagoon swords, 828 

They do not like the steel scabbard; it blunts their swords, 821-Witness thinks it bad; 

the wooden scabbard is better in dry countries, ib. -Pistols are of little use, but carbines 

are sometimes useful, 822-The natives like the Eastern saddle better than ours, 828 

——The dress is assimilated too much to our cavalry dress; they are buttoned up too 
tight, 829——The power of ordering alterations rests with the Court of Directors, 
830——Not with the Commander-in-Chief, who has absolutely no power in India; at 
least witness had none, 831. 

The Irregular cavalry and infantry is very superior to the regular, 823 The reason is, 
the officers are all selected for energy and ability, in full strength* and health, and full of 

life, from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age, ib. -—Officers of regiments of the line 

are not selected, and many of the'commanding officers are quite worn out, ib. — Does 
not think the superiority is due to the class of men, it is having a young officer who 

knows his business and has strength to do it, 824-There is a good deal too in not having 

European society to divert him from his military duties, 825-the native officers are 

generally of a higher grade than in the regulars, 826-—-They are very good in the 
regulars, but somewhat too old, ib. -Promotion by seniority is a weak point in any ser¬ 
vice; young blood is wanted for war, ib. -—In the irregulars, they are not selected by 

seniority, but the natives are very good in both, 827. 

The Infantry requires more officers, 832-Every company ought to have a captain, which 

is not the case, 853——When going into the field, officers are recalled from^ the staff, but 
are of no use ; they know nothing of service in the field, and have probably forgotten their 
drill, 854——Can be put on the staff after three year’s service ; five would be better; they 
remain on the staff as long as they have interest to keep them there, 856 —And would 
not be displaced by acquiring regimental rank, unless they held very low appointments, 857 

-Nothing W'oulcl put them out of employment but quarrelling with the Governor-general, 

858-Much mischief is caused by their being withdrawn from intercourse with natives, 

but does not see how the evil can be corrected, 832-By constantly exalting Europeans 

above the natives, it becomes almost a matter of necessity to have them, ib . — —By con¬ 
stantly hearing it said that they cannot meet an enemy unless supported by Europeans, 
they begin to believe it; it is a palpable fallacy ; a well drilled sepoy is a brave and stanch 
soldier, ib .——The only way of causing European and native officers to mix, would be by 
giving the latter a rank equal to our own, but that would require great consideration; it is 
done in the civil service, and is just in the army; it is a question of policy, not discipline, zb* 

In Bengal, the sepoy enlists under promise of promotion by seniority, but it is not so in 
Bombay; witness was much attacked by the Indian papers for issuing an order, preventing 
soldiers from being selected for promotion out of their turn without any ill conduct on the 

part of the men passed over, 833-It was only a repetition of one issued before by 

General Fane, and confirmed and issued by Lord Gough, and was issued at the request of 
Colonel Tucker, adjutant-general, Colonel Grant, Sir AV. Gilbert, and Sir Hugh Wheeler ; 

they not only concurred, but initiated the order, ib. -It created great discontent, but is 

sure that it was necessary, ib. -Native officers in the present system looking to their pen¬ 
sion will not join in mutiny, ib. -It is true the Bombay army is superior in having young 

officers, ib. -But it is very difficult to say what would be the most expedient course for 

the future, with regard to promotions by seniority, 834-Is not aware that rule does 

not apply to the Madras army; the Bombay army is small, has always been much mixed 
with the Queen’s troops, and they have taken our system for years past, 835 -—The 
situations of subadar and jemadar in the Bengal army are to be regarded rather as rewards 
for past services, but when witness was alone with Bengal troops in the Cutch Gundava 
Hills and Kohat Pass, those old officers did their duty very well; is of opinion, that 
(20— Ind.) S ^ young 
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young and energetic non-commissioned officers may be dangerous or useful according to 
circumstances; all depends upon the leader, 836. 

The weight of the musket ought to be reduced; the Indian sepoy is not equal to it, 

837-A lighter musket for the whole army would be advisable, 843--Would reduce 

the weight of the brasses and wood work; the locks may be lighter and better, 841- 

The sepoy’s musket is exactly the same as our ( s, 839-Would not reduce the bore, 837. 

840-It would be very dangerous to have small arms of different calibres, 842-The 

French musket was formerly lighter and smaller in the bore than ours, 844, 845-Sir 

Charles Bell made a collection of bones broken by musket-balls after Waterloo; the 

fractures by the English balls were more severe, 844-It is the weight of the ball; 

there is nothing in the powder, 845-The stocks are all made in one form, 849-With 

the same degree of bend, 850-At least there is no systematic difference, 851- 

Long-armed men and short-armed men use the same stocks; it might be better otherwise, 
but it is not of much consequence, 852. 

Unless something is done about the baggage, an Indian army can never move in war as it 
ought to do; witness never saw an Indian army with a reasonable quantity of baggage, though 

he took every pains to reduce it, 859-At Chillianwallah it extended five miles from 

flank to flank, and was about twenty miles in length on march, 859-A baggage corps 

is the only way to organise it, ib .-Witness established one which w’orked perfectly well, 

860-In marching with Bombay troops to Peshawur, the baggage corps was always 

ready with baggage and food; it answered in every way, and had reports from everybody 

to the same effect, ib .-There was none in the Bengal army, 861-The pots and pans 

carried by the sepoys should be all lightened ; that every commander can do; witness did 

so in Scinde, 846, 847-The whole baggage system is heart-breaking to a commander, 

847 -Jt wants to be organised; you can move twice the quantity with organisation that 

you can without it, 863-There are circumstances connected with the country in India 

rendering a larger proportion of baggage necessary than in Europe; you must have tents 

in India, 869-You cannot quarter troops in villages; you always encamp, 870-In 

the Peninsula being quartered in a town always produced sickness, and we preferred 
bivouacking though without tents; but you cannot do that in India; you must have tents, 

871-One advantage of a baggage corps would be the more equal distribution of weight 

among the animals, 872-Bengal camels can carry about 400 lbs.; the Bombay not 

above 300 or 350lbs.; has often taken eight or nine cwt. off a camel; there is a general 

system of ill-treatment of animals, ib. -A baggage corps would remedy these evils; in 

the corps established by witness every bit of baggage beyond a certain weight was imme¬ 
diately taken off by the baggage police, and burnt by the road-side, ib -Could not 

reduce the necessaries of the European troops, because they were fixed; the allowance in 

witness’s opinion is much too large, 873-Restricted the sepoy’s pots and pans to what 

his officer said was necessary, ib. -There is a baggage master, but with such a quantity 

of baggage he can do nothing, 874-It requires an establishment of officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers with nothing to do but to enforce baggage regulations, ib. - A 

large number of fighting men singly and in small detachments are required to look after 
the baggage, 875, 876-They are obliged to spread along the line of march, 876. 

In the Bengal army the camp followers are five to one fighting man; in the Bombay 

army three to one fighting man, 862-Registered and unregistered, 865-It includes 

all the followers of the army, 866-The attendants of the bazaars included, 868- 

Witness took great pains to ascertain the number, 862-Can hardly say that the pro¬ 

portion is unreasonable according to the system carried on ; but it ought to be regulated* 

863-Thinks that if the baggage was organised, it would reduce the number of camp 

followers very much, 864. 

The Commissariat is on a bad plan in Bengal; it is chiefly regulated by the Military Board, 

878-The lowest sealed tender is taken, ib. -The contractor offers far below what 

he can afford to furnish the articles at, in order to being employed by Government and 

thereby enabled to cheat and oppress the people, ib. -Everything he furnishes is bad; 

never passed a European regiment without examining into it, and almost always found bad 

supplies, ib. -Other regiments differ; they feed themselves, ib .-It ought to be under a 

Commissary-general, and not under the Military Board, and severe rules and severe 

punishments established for defalcation, 879, 880-The Military Board is the curse 

on the Indian army; at least the Bengal Military Board is, ib. -Contractors give 

security, but it is not enforced; it is worth their while to run the risk and even 
pay the forfeit, which they make up by bad articles when the storm has blown over, 

880-Commissaries always told me their hands were tied; that they were not allowed 

to take the necessary measures against the contractors; the evil continued, ib. - 

Surgeons have often said that the hospital comforts were such that they would not 

give them to the sick, ib. -The punishment was merely a few rupees, ib. -All 

the evils to the British soldier spring from the Military Board; the public allows 

amply, but he is cheated by understrappers, ib. -Delays in doing the soldier justice 

produce incalculable mischief; he grows disgusted with bad provisions and flies to ardent 

spirits for comfort, 881-In India you cannot reject the bad provisions and buy good 
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at the butcher’s or baker’s, 881-The contractor ought to have a good price and let 

him make a little money by it fairly, and force him under heavy penalties to supply good 
provisions ; knows no may of correcting the evil except by corporal punishment, ib. — 
Military Commissaries can do their duty very well; supposes that civilians could do it equally 
well, and it would be so for better that the military would then be doing duty with their 

regiments, 887-The natives are half military, and perhaps look with more respect to 

a man with a sword by his side, than to one who has not, 888 It is universally known 

that a oreat deal of fraud is perpetrated in the contracts on the part of the English, 889-- 

But not by positive proof, ib. -When there is an officer of high honour m the Com¬ 

missariat all goes right; when an officer takes a present from a contractor, would believe 

him to be bribed directly or indirectly, ib. -An officer taking the smallest present from 

a contractor ought to be deprived of his commission, ib. Ihe superintendence of the 

Military Board is not effective; thinks that it is mischievous in everything, 891- 

Except vouchers for payments made, suspects the vouchers, &c. required are so much waste 
ork ° One of the greatest evils is the time before the accounts are closed; an 


paper, 892-v/ue u± me gicaieou —--- — - ------ - - . 

officer under witness’s command in the Hill w r ar, m 1845, had been unable to get his 
account closed in 1851; the system of the Military Board is enough to make men dis¬ 
honest, ib. -Witness cannot suggest a check, but Major Kennedy, now in London 

systematically examined into the question, 893-He reported to Lord Halhousie, 894 

-1-And said he never saw anything like the confused state of things, ib. 

There is always a deficiency of medical officers, 882 In general aftei an action there 

is a great want of them, ib. -When in Scinde, from 1842 to 1847, witness could not get 

medfeal officers of a higher rank than assistant surgeons (except surgeons of the Queens 
regiments) to remain; those of the higher grades in the Company’s service always contrived 
to® et away; the sick were left in the hands of young assistant surgeons more than witness 

thought right, ib. -The medical officers are called in on the army going into the held, 

and the lon° absence is not so important as in the case of officers, as he has probably been 

practising his profession, 883-No military surgeon ought to be allowed to take private 

practice/ 884-Has heard that the native assistants are very competent indeed, 885-- 

That they are averse to dissection in Bengal, but do it well nevertheless, ib. Has heard 
of Europeans going to native medical officers rather than Europeans, 88G. 

Witness considers that Political Agents would do a great deal more good with then regi¬ 
ments ; they are taken before they know how to command a company, and sent with great 
power; in fact, to command general officers; they do a great deal of mischief, 897 ihey 
ought to be restricted to such powers as they are competent to make use of, and not to para¬ 
lyse the military commander, who is responsible, 899-An officer of high rank lately 

resigned, because he was dictated to by a captain in the field and reprimanded, witness 

believes, for refusing to obey him, ib. -Cannot exactly say that the military officer is 

considered as obliged to obey the Political Agent, because witness did not himself; m the 
Kohat Pass the Political Agent began to advise witness, who put an end to it at once ; had 
he not desisted would have sent him to the rear; that has never been done, but witness 
would have done it had any political agent interfered with his command, 900—-In Kohat 
they burned villages under the protection of the troops, in spite of witness’s wish, by order 
of the Board of Administration, and witness could not legally stop it, 901, 902. 905 
They were burned by the native troops under the command of the 1 olitical Agent, 904 

_-He allowed the civil force to obey its orders, as the villages were empty, 905- 

Lord Ellenborough put an end to all embarrassment from a political officer in Scinde, or 

witness would have lost the army, 906-Cases illustrative of the danger of this state of 

things; the order had not been previously communicated to witness, 908-The infantry 

ordered to reinforce Kohat had no arms fit for use ; witness therefore stopped their march, 
and undertook to convey them to Kohat, for which purpose he collected a force of 3,000 
men with artillery, and went through the pass fighting the whole way, day and night, ib. 

_It arose from the Civil Government sending their orders to irregular troops not 

under the Commander-in-Chief, 909-And without knowing anything of the state of 

the country, 910-—Without the authority of the Governor-general, 911——The Board 
of Administration at Lahore gave several proofs of its utter ignorance of military matters, 

910_Proceedings at Dargeeling when a force was collected to punish the Rajah of 

Sikkim described; it is rather an instance of injudicious interference on the part of the 
Supreme Government with the Military Executive than on the part of the Political 

A «ent, but it shows the danger of these things, 911-914-Believes that the order 

was given upon the representation of the political officer who was upon the spot, 916 
Sir John Littler sanctioned it, which he ought not to have done, 915. 

The army might be better arranged; it is now iso dispersed that its numbers have no effi¬ 
ciency, 917-Would substitute a military police for the civil police, 918- II Lord 

Ellenborough’s police battalion had been preserved, the army might have peen reduced 

50,000 men ; it is wasted in civil duties, 918-The civil police is perfectly memcient and 

oppressive to the people, 919-In 1849-50 witness gave upwards of 30,000 cavalry and 

infantry for the mere guarding of treasure, 920-Generally speaking, from the constant 

harassing and performance of escort duties, the army had not above two nights m bed; m 
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many cases there are permanent guards on duty every night for months; it destroys the 
discipline of the Bengal army ; permanent guards are not allowed in Bombay, 921, 922. 

Had no civil police in Scinde, 924-The, military police was 2,400 strong, 923- 

Divided into three classes: mounted police, rural police, and city police, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the country was maintained perfectly, 925-Comparing the expense of the civil 

police in Bombay, which was very bad, with the police in Scinde, the one was about 

twenty-five per cent., the other fifteen per cent., 926-The civil police was much more 

numerous, 927——An efficient military police in the Upper Provinces could take charge 
of the cantonments in the event of the troops being suddenly required in the field, 928 

--A strong force might be formed by employing some of those engaged in private 

families as peons and chuprassies; found these people more numerous than the army, ih . 

-Their pay is only three rupees a month, 929-Is of opinion that the European 

force in India is sufficient, 931-The greater part of it is in the Punjaub, 934. 

In the barracks the allowance is from 450 to 600 cubic feet to each man; they are 

generally without any good ventilation, 935-Arising from the rooms being too low, 

936-Saw none* good but some built bv Lord Ellenborough at Allahabad, but they were 

in too confined a fortress, and fever resulted, 937-Are better at Umballah than most 

places, but too low, 939-One thousand cubic feet ought to be allowed to each person; 

the area of the floor is no criterion; witness’s plan, which has been adopted to some extent, 

is a narrow barrack with great height, 939-In Scinde they were twenty-five feet high, 

and witness heard that they have been found to be veiy healthy, 940-Does not know 

what Lord W. Bentinck’s plan Avas, 941-A large surface of floor is a great evil; you put 

three or four rows of beds, the air is consumed, and the foul air does not rise, 942-It does 

ascend Avhere the barrack is high, ib .-Good barracks is a most important thing for 

health, 943, 944-The quantity of guards and civil duties destroys the health and disci¬ 
pline of the troops very much, 943 - Latterly an alloAvance has been ordered for punkahs 

in barrack rooms, but it is not enough; found the punkahs at once turned the scale in 

favour of health, 946-Could only improve the' hospitals by giving them height, and 

baths always, 945-Punkahs did a great deal of good, 947-Ice has been beneficial, 

948-But fresh air is the real foundation of everything regarding health ; with great 

height you can shut the doors and windows, and the men can sleep in the cool air inside, 948. 

Considers the employment of the Goorkah race of great importance; they are excellent 
soldiers; their courage equal to our OAvn; no caste; are excessively attached to European 
troops, and feel the greatest possible pride in the European uniform ; with 30,000 of them, 
in addition to our 30,000 Europeans, Ave could do what Ave liked; we should no longer 
hold India by opinion, but by actual force, 949. 

1 he Sikhs have no caste, 950-But Ave do not knoAV that they are true; they may 

he faithful, but they are not fond of our rule, 951-Witness raised two fine regiments 

of Belooches, but did not confide in them till Scinde proved faithful and contented Avith 

our rule, ib. -They are merely warlike tribes, but the Sikhs are a nation, and have 

something to look back to; they may turn out faithful, ib. -The Sikhs will volunteer 

anywhere, and may be very good soldiers ; but the Goorkahs are as good, and devoted to 

us, 952-Would not intermix them Avith Hindoos; would preserve their nationality by 

keeping them in regiments; they are such ugly little felloAvs they would spoil the appearance 

of a sepoy regiment, but their expansion of chest is enormous, 953-The Hill men are 

always larger chested than ours, ib. -It is unfortunate that our Goorkah regiments were 

paid at the rate of only five rupees a month; witness got the pay of the Sixty-sixth 

Goorkah regiment increased, 954-And begged it for the others too, and has Lord 

Dalhousie’s promise to give it to them, dated about November 1849; if they have not 

got it public faith has been broken Avitli them, 955-Perhaps they are not so good in 

the plains as the inhabitants of the plains, but they are equal to the Europeans in the 
plains, 956. 

The furlough question has become a sort of cry in India; very feAv are against the new 
modification; is of opinion, that the more you alloAV officers to come to England, the more 
likely they are to do their duty Avell; never much considered it, as it cannot be long 

refused ; the old system is inconsistent, if not absurd, 957-It is very inconsistent 

and impolitic to allow advantages to officers in going to the Cape and NeAv South Wales, 
Avhere it is difficult to get at them, and disallow them advantages on coming to England, 
from whence they can return to India in a short time, 958, 

Sikh regiments raised in the Punjaub are very good, 959-Never saAV a finer set of 

soldiers in fire or out of fire than the Second Punjaub infantry, composed of Sikhs, 

Patau?, and all kinds of men, 960-Used them freely in the Kohat Pass, ib. -They 

were drilled as Avell as any regiment of guards in London; Avere perfect masters of their 

Aveapons and perfectly cool in action, ib. -Their drilling Avas Major Coke’s, ib. - 

Believes that they are Avell affected to the European officers, but cannot say what Avould 

he the result of a misfortune, 961-Where all your troops are mercenaries it is better 

to mix them; you know Ayhat goes on better, ib. -That system approaches nearer to 

the system of the rest of* the Sepoy army; the real excellence of troops depends entirely 

upon 
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upon the commander; thinks that it would be beneficial if cadets did duty with the 
Queen’s regiments in England for a year or two before going to India; can see no 
difficulty in carrying such a plan into execution, 963. 

Natives of India : 

Native Agency .—Would wish to see the natives more extensively employed than they are 

at present. Ferry 2696-2699-Their increased employment judicially is desirable, and 

why, Reid 2911——The advantage of it is, that it is more economical than the European, 

Willoughby 3280-The natives can determine facts better than the Europeans, but they 

are less to be trusted, Lushington 4456-The offices of Principal Sadder Amin, deputy 

magistrate, and deputy collector, were created for the purpose of bringing forward the 

natives in higher offices, Halliday 3720-They are at present excluded from the higher 

judicial offices, not because they are natives of India, but because they are uncovenanted 

servants, Baillie 4015-When fit for it, they might be more extensively employed in 

the higher judicial offices, Reid 2916-The only offices they are now excluded from are 

those of Zillah Judge and Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Baillie 4008—— 
A new race of natives is now springing up who would decidedly have an opinion of their 

own, if placed on the bench with European judges, Buff 4212-Those promoted to the 

judicial and revenue offices have generally been of good caste, though not the highest, ib. 

4215-Office has hitherto been coveted, not so much for the salary as for the facilities 

it affords of making money by undue means, ib. 4233-Found them very clever as 

superintendents of works, but requiring distinct training and well-defined rules, Kennedy 

7604; French SMS, 8999-Instances of the enduring physical powers of native Indians 

referred to, Kennedy 7604, 7605. 

The native character is not fitly represented by the educated natives of Calcutta, Millett 

2328-With regard to the native character, has a favourable opinion both of their 

intellectual and moral qualities, Sims 8848-In the int erior they are not inferior, in point 

of honesty and veracity, to people of other countries, ib. -People are apt to judge 

of them by those they find about the precincts of the different courts of justice, ib . 8849 
——When employed they have proved valuable and efficient servants, ib. 

To appoint them to the Council at present would be to import an element of weak¬ 
ness and distrust, Trevelyan 6572 -The natives would be quite unable to manage 

the Government, Bird 7184-Is of opinion that the natives might fill very high office 

with as much advantage to the State as to themselves, Keane 7834-After trial in the 

office of collector, and found trustworthy, a native in the Council w ould exercise very good 
influence, ib. 7835-In their present state of moral advancement, their appointment to cer¬ 
tain situations would not be regarded with confidence or satisfaction, Trevelyan 6582- 

On every ground of equity and of true policy they are entitled to a fair share of the higher 

offices, Buff 6233-But their advancement to higher offices cannot be pursued to any 

considerable extent without further progress in education, Norton 6368 -Two things 

are necessary for the success of the plan for employing them, that they shall be properly 

educated and sufficiently paid, Trevelyan 6572-Till adequately paid and properly 

trained and educated, the experiment will not be fairly tried, ib. 6789-The satisfactory 

way in which they have acquitted themselves in the Judical Department is strongly in 

favour of their capability for office, ib. 6788-The native agency has been adopted in 

every department of Government, except the Ecclesiastical, and with the greatest success. 

Bird 7133, 7134-The result of recent inquiries is, that they continue to improve in the 

manner in which they acquit themselves in superior employments, Trevelyan 6794-The 

rule as to their employment has not been to exclude them from all covenanted offices 

whatever, 2*5.6759-The principle is just that the native should not be debat red from 

any situation for which he is qualified. Wise 7017-But at present it is more difficult to 

find a native qualified for an office, than an office in which, if qualified, he might be placed, 
Bird 7189. 

The eighty-seventh clause of the last Charter Act is a complete declaration of a great 

principle, which ought to be carried out to its utmost extent, Trevelyan 6647-It seems 

a very strong and very clear declaration of general eligibility for office, Cameron 7380- 

The construction put upon it in the Quarterly Review is irreconcileable with the declara¬ 
tions of the ministers when they brought it in, ib. 7380, 7381-Their exclusion from the 

appointment of assistant surgeon cannot be reconciled with the eigh y-seventh clause, 

Trevelyan 6758-Considers that the employment of natives has bgen carried out more in 

Bengal and Agra, than in Madras and Bombay, ib. 6774-The eighty-seventh clause of 

the last Charter Act has not realised the expectations of the framers of it, Cameron 7382. 

Native appointments in Bengal and Bahar, classified according to pay, Marshman 6490 
Natives coming to England to be educated, should be placed on the same footing in point 

of salary, &c. with the European civil servant, Cameron 7377-Those graduating in the 

Indian universities should be admissible to all offices, but at a lower rate of pay, ib. - 

It is absolutely necessary that they should have a place in any Board of Instruction, either 
general or specific, Norton 6373-Neither the natives npr ourselves are prepared for 
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employing them more extensively in the higher situations in the army, Trevelyan 6577- 

But the employment of natives in superior command still survives in the irregular horse, 

il) . 6578-Natives indirectly exercise much influence over legislation, Halliday 3487 

-Distinctions conferred upon individuals are apt to excite jealousy in such a petty 

minded people as the Bengalese, ib. 3703. 3708. 3711. 

Statement of the principal offices filled by natives, and their salaries, App. (C.), Third 
Report, p. 148. 

Native Character. —The natives are very cautious of speaking of their pecuniary affairs 

in general, Burlton 565-The native mind in the Mofussil is naturally full of fear and 

suspicion, Duff 6050-Statement illustrating the present state of the native feeling 

upon the subject of Government interference with religious affairs, Trevelyan § 800. 

There is a great precocity in the intellectual powers of the native, and a natural 

deficiency in their powers of judgment and in their intellectual energy, Norton 6342- 

After a period the native character relapses almost into a state of indifference, ib. 6341 

-The falling off in the mental faculties takes place about one or two and twenty, ib. 

6346-The native intellect is more precocious than the English; it becomes mature 

much earlier and decays sooner, Marshman 6418-Does not concur in the opinion, 

that after a certain age the faculties of the native decay, Trevelyan 6644-The natives 

have a remarkable talent for mathematics and metaphysics, Marshman 6412-And a 

very peculiar talent for arithmetic, ib. 6420-They have a remarkable facility for acquir¬ 
ing foreign languages, Trevelyan 6605-And very considerable administrative qualities, 

great patience, great industry, and great acuteness and intelligence, ib. 6572. 

They venerate Arabic and Sanscrit, but do not look upon English as real learning, 

Wilson 7225-They have seldom any antecedent objection to reading the Bible, Duff 

6141-Would object to nothing which was a matter of speculation, and did not touch 

caste, ib . 6142-They are religious in their way more than most people, ib. 6267- 

The destruction of the native superstitions is an approach, and an useful approach, to the 
substitution of something better, Norton 6384——It opens their minds to truths in 

religion and to truths of all sorts, ib. 6386-Found that the natives admired us more 

for our moral qualities than for our arts, arms, or science, Trevelyan 6572-Whilst they 

distrust each other they rally round us, ib. -The educated natives are well aware that 

nothing but anarchy would follow the destruction of the English power, Norton 6327- 
6331 ---For a longtime to come the establishment of a native government would be 
greatly to the disadvantage of India, Trevelyan 6708. 

See also Caste. Courts of Justice. Deputy Magistrate. Education. Govern¬ 
ment. Half Caste. Hindoos . Judges [Native). Medical Department 

Missions. Press. 

Native Landowners. Would not trust them in criminal matters with any powers, either as 
police or as criminal judges, Torrens 8435. 

Natives of High Ranh. Are habitually treated with courtesy and consideration, Halliday 

3606. 3608-It is the general tone of the service, ib. 3614. 3615-They are upon the 

whole the most courteous people in the world, Lushington 4536-And in proportion, 

sensitive to neglect, ib. 4537. 

Native Population. Generally speaking there is a great laxity of morality about them, Reid 

2835-The want of veracity has been encouraged by Act 5 of 1840, Lushington 4437 

_They are not trustworthy, ib. 4463-Natives of India are very litigious, Reid 2844. 

2852 ; Willoughby 3243; Viscount Gough 709-Cannot say that they are particularly 

prone to litigation; a groat deal caused by the uncertainty of the law, is frequently ascribed 
to their litigious character, Baillie 3986. 

Native Society. Its whole state and structure in a country like Bengal is just rotten to the 

core, Duff 4277-Would not object to young civilians seeing the worst specimens of 

the native character in the Moonsiffs’ courts, Baillie 4046-4048-Observations upon the 

influence of Hindooism upon the character, Duff 4254-4256. 

Native States. Security of life and property depends so much upon the character of the 
prince, that it is difficult to make a comparison with them, Willoughby 3116- -In many 
respects it is difficult to adapt the native system of Government to our principles of 

administration, ib. 3288-Generally speaking, there is no separation between the revenue 

and judicial authority in the native states, Campbell 3834-They are not better governed 

than the British, Edwards 5844-The inhabitants live under no fixed law, and everything 

depends upon the character of the chief, ib. 5845-5850. 5857-—Our protection of native 

states has been of no advantage to the people, ib. 5851-yWe sometimes interfere with the 

personal liberty of their subjects when we send for coolies, ib. 5852-5854—--fhe native 
states have latterly acquired a far more formidable character than in the time of Lord 

Clive, Viscount Gough 726-Statement of the military forces of the native states; they 

amount in the ao^re^ate to 380,000 or 390,000 men, Viscount Hardinge 20/7—20/9. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Native States— continued. 

Return of Native States, showing the area, population, revenue, annual tribute, nature 
of connexion with the British Government, and military resources ot each, with map, 
App. (C.), Third Report -Abstract of Return, see p. 142 of App. 

Nauch Girls, or Dancing Women of the Temple. It is a description of slavery of a. most awful 

character, Keane 7848-The attention of the Government should be directed to how 

they are obtained, how detained, and what becomes of them, ib.— Vhe Nauch girls^aie 
the best, perhaps the only educated females in Southern India, 83^6, 

They are merely taught to read and chaunt songs, and dancing, ib. 8323. 

Naval Affairs in India. Conducted by the Marine Branch of the Secretary s Office, 
Melvill , J. C. 1482.- See also Indian Navy. 

Necessaries . The regulation quantity is not sufficient for comfort and health in India, , Viscount 
Gough 749-With Europeans, they are carried in a canvas bag, m addition to the Knap¬ 
sack, ib. - See also Arms and Accoutrements. Army. Baggage. 

Nizams Irregular Horse. Is a magnificent force of cavalry ; never heard any complaint of 
them, Berkeley 490-They are of a superior caste, ib. 491. 

Nobut. When given to the native officers, it never answered, Alexander 1179. 

Non - Regulation Provinces . There is a considerable similarity in the civil and criminal systems 

of the different non-regulation provinces, Campbell 3830-The law administered has 

combined revenue and judicial matters in the same functionary, but is of opinion now that 
it is necessary to separate them, in order to have an efficient system, ib. 3963- In the 
non-regulation provinces, some of the superior offices have been given to military men, 

Marshman 5063-There is a difference of opinion as to the administration of Cjovein- 

ment by military officers, ib. 5076 -Explanation of the system relating to the execution 

of public works in Nemar, a non-regulation province, which might be extended to the 

neighbouring province, French 8930-In the Nemar district, a good deal that was done 

was mainly owing to its being a non-regulation province, and not being under the Military 
Board or Sudder Adawlut, ib. 8917. 

Non-Suits. There are very many nonsuits in the courts of the East India Company, Baillie 
4004. 

North-Western Provinces. The same civil and criminal law is administered as m the Lower 

Provinces, Campbell 3808-The inhabitants are physically a finer and more manly race 

than in Bengal, Duff 4247 The general superiority of the Government of these pro¬ 
vinces is to be attributed to the system of Government established there in the hands o 
one man unfettered by a council, Marshman 5071-5073-—lhe claims of seniority have 
been set aside to a greater extent than in the Bengal provinces, ic. 50/1 -j - hin 8 
have immensely improved in these provinces, Duff 4244-lhe marking out the bound¬ 

aries of the zemindaries, and defining the rights of the ryots, has led to a great diminution 
of crime, ib. 4245-Everything has been done for the support of the Bhyachara com¬ 
munities in these provinces, Lushington 4594 —-That never sell ^ ' 

4595 -The principle which governs the collection of the levenue is, that the c op 

responsible to Government for the revenue, ib. 4627—-And it is found sufficient, 75. 

4628_The revenue system is cumbrous and complicated, but moie suited to India, and 

infinitely more agreeable to the people, than the obsolete system of auction sale, ib.— 

Mr. Thomason, the Governor, instituted inquiries into the state ol indigenous education. 

Buff 6059-Result of the investigation, ib. 6080-There is no reason why European 

settlers in the Upper Provinces should not partake of the same physical qualities ^ as 

the natives, Trevelyan 6738-They would have a great tendency to confirm our dominion 

in India ib 6741-The North-western Provinces have not petitioned against the Libei ty 

of Conscience Act, Marshman 6517-The survey and settlement together cost about hall 

a million; the survey 235,000 the settlement 337,000 7., Thm-nton 7532 In these 
provinces money can be invested in a thirty years’ lease of land, Trench. UIM 2 . 

Norton Georqe, Esq. Was Advocate-general of Bombay from June 1823 till March 1828, 

^dfiUedTfm; office at Madras°from March 1828 till March 1853; 6269—Has 
attended to the subject of education very much during the last -5 years, 62/1 
Has no reluctance to give evidence as far as facts go, 6270——sketch of the progress 

of education in the Madras Presidency, 6272-statement of the nature of the studies m 

the University of Madras, 6273, 6274-By the fundamental rules there were to be two 

departments, Gie one the collegiate, the other the scholastic,-6274—The■former was to 
have had civil engineering, medical and law classes, i&.—Tine sch,erneswere i 1 
the Court of Directors, and they directed that the High School should be first or anised 
and completed, 6276--The establishment of four provincial schools was also contem¬ 

plated, but not one of them has been established, 6277, 62/8 —The origin p an cm a 
an educational test for candidates for public employments, with a rig o pre eience o 
individuals who had passed it; but it was objected to, 6279——And has not been carried 

out, 6280-The persons educated at the University of Madras have all, with two excep- 
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Norton , George , Esq.— continued. 

tions, been employed by Government, and are much sought after, 6281-An influential 

party at Madras objected to support the university upon its present principles, because 
Lord Tweeddale’s Government was better disposed, and proposed a scheme for founding 
schools in which the Bible and Scriptural instruction should be introduced; but the Court 

of Directors disapproved of the scheme altogether, 6283, 6284-Does not think that 

the education which the students receive at the Madras University has a tendency to sap 

their moral principles or render them less trustworthy, 6287-*-Or indispose them to 

receive the truths of Christianity, 6288-One of the greatest difficulties the promoters 

of education have had to encounter has been to introduce and diffuse western knowledge 

through* the languages of Madras, 6289-The three modes of translation stated, ib. - 

Thinks a translation of the Bible could bq easily effected, 6290-It is eminently calcu¬ 
lated for easy comprehension in the native languages, ib. -Reasons for resigning the 

presidency of* the university, 6295. 

[Second Examination.]—Statement of the circumstances under which witness resigned 
the presidency of the Madras University, 6296-6299. 6303. 6308-6314. 6339-^—Opinion 
is in favour of giving a preference for employment to natives having possession of test certi¬ 
ficates of qualification by education, 6302, 6303-It has greatly improved their moral 

feelings, 6306-High education has had a powerful effect in diminishing that want of 

respect for the truth which exists among the natives, 6308-Reasons for supposing that 

the natives take an interest in promoting education, 6318-Some of them have esta¬ 
blished schools at their own expense, 6319-One of the results has been the formation 

of a society with a view to social reforms, 6320-More particularly with reference to 

marriage, 6320-6323-And the education of females, 6320. 

The highly educated are remarkable for their loyal feeling towards the British Govern¬ 
ment; but among those who can read and write English, but are not highly educated, there 

is a spirit of disloyalty, 6324-Some of the views of the Madras Association Petition 

were not concurred in by the best informed part of the native population, 6324, 6325- 

There is a pretty strong cpnviction among them that nothing but anarchy would follow 
the destruction of the British Governmerjt, 6327-6331. 

Suggestions with respect to the promulgation of education for the future, 6332. 6335 

-Mathematical instruction is given to a great extent in the Madras University, 6336 

-But it is not in any way applied, 6338-It would be a great stimulus to young 

men so to follow it up, 6340-Has observed in a very material degree, that at a certain 

period of life the native character ceases to have the power of development, 6341—~ 
Thinks that there is a precocity in their intellectual powers, and a natural deficiency in 

the powers of judgment, 6342-This falling off in the mental faculties, takes place, at 

about one or two and twenty, 6346-It might probably be lessened in a. very high 

degree by opening out a career to them, 6343-Men practically acquainted with 

engineering would be coveted on all sides, 6348-The practical application of knowledge 

would not^ have the effect of forcing into the market persons for whose services there 
would not be a constant demand, 6349—■—It would contribute both to their individual 
emolument, and to the great good of the country, 6350. 

Ignorance and corruption exist to an alarming extent among the vakeels and subordinate 

officers in the courts of law, 6351-Advantages to be expected from a legal education, 

6352-6355-A distinct collegiate course of instruction in law is a measure of the 

greatest importance of any connected with the education of the people, 6356. 

Is of opinion that the rules of the Madras University securing the natives from all inter¬ 
ference with their religious opinions is essential to the objects of the institution, 6359- 

Their repeal would detach the most respectable scholars from the school, 6360——-Would 
rather trust to the progress of knowledge ultimately to guide the natives to Christianity than 

to a more active interference, 6361-But at the same time not interfering with the efforts 

of those who, independently of the Government, dedicate themselves to that purpose, 6362 

-Any interference on the part of the Government would excite jealousy and animosity, 

ib. -The Madras Government was adverse to repealing the rules, 6363-Considers that 

the Madras University was discountenanced by both Governments subsequent to Lord 
Elphinstone’s, 6365 Effect of reducing the fee, 6365, 6366-Objects of the Govern¬ 
ments subsequent to Lord Elphinstone’s, 6367-Probable reason why the provincial 

schools were never proceeded with, 6369-6373-The advancement of* the natives to 

higher offices cannot be safely pursued to any extent without further progress, in edu¬ 
cation, 6368-But at the same time elementary establishments on an extensive scale 

should be introduced for the education of the masses, ib. -Education has a great 

tendency to subvert the distinctions of caste, 6374-There have been no difficulties in 

the schools arising from the prejudices of caste, 6375-Effect of the introduction of some 

medical apprentices of the very lowest Pariah caste, ib. 

Although the effect of the education has been to overthrow their superstition and shake 
their faith*; at Madras it has not made the students avowed Deists, and in many cases 

Atheists, 6380-6383-The destruction of their creed is in itself a useful approach to the 

substitution of something better, 6384-But there is danger to be apprehended of it 

making 
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Norton * George , Esq. —continued. 

making them doubt the truth of any other religion* 6387-Hie reading of our religious 

books merely as sources of information would be regarded with great suspicion if intro¬ 
duced by the Government* 6388. 

Nullum Tempos. The maxim is not known in India* and is certain that public rights arc 
occasionally materially sacrificed* Willoughby 3250. 

O. 

Oaths. Oaths are objected to by the Hindoos and by the Mahomedans, Halliday 4528 

-The Queen’s Court at Calcutta has exercised its discretion of exempting Hindoos 

and Mahomedans from taking oaths* Lushington 4530-An oath taken on the Koran 

or Ganges water is more respected than an oath taken without* ib. 4504-I he natives 

consider it a crime to take an oath on the Ganges water* ib. 4532-A declaration was 

substituted in lieu of an oath by Act 5 of 1850, ib. 4437-Is disposed to come to the 

conclusion that doing away with oaths has not had any effect on the credibility of evi¬ 
dence* Halliday 4529.- See also Evidence. Perjury. 

Officers in the Indian Army: 

European. —Satement of the number of European officers to each infantry regiment*. 

Melvill 43 -The Company’s European regiments have a double establishment, ib. 45 

-Except as to the colonel* ib. -Statement of the constitution of the artillery with 

regard to officers* ib. 47. The officers were increased in proportion to the numerical 

strength of the regiments* ib. 56-In Lord Clive’s time each regiment had only three 

officers* ib. 117-The increase in the number of officers, since 1834* amounts to 1,058 

in the aggregate* ib. 92-The establishment in 1834 was 4*084, it is now 5,142, ib. 93 

-There is now one more in each regiment than there was before the reduction in 1828, 

ib. 94 -Since 1834 the demand for officers for detached employments has increased 

508 for the whole Indian army, ib. 95-It was computed that five could be spared from 

each regiment according to the establishment of 1823; in 1834 the average was three 

and is now five per regiment* ib. 96-If distributed rateably the regiments are capable 

of providing the requisite number* ib. 102 -The average drain of officers from the 

Bengal regiments is six, from the Bombay five* and from the Madras three and a half per 

regiment, ib. 104-It is most desirable to equalise the demand* and that object is 

gradually being carried out, ib. 105-The present system of withdrawing them from 

their regiments has prevailed since 1796, ib. 110 -A rule has been established about 

ten years that an officer cannot have charge of a company until he has passed in Hin- 

doostanee, ib. Ill-Believes that every officer can speak it after three years’ service* ib. 

-Officers from Madras and Bombay are mostly qualified in Hindostanee, ib. 106 

-They are obliged to pass in it, ib. 108. 

By the regulations only six officers can be drawn from each regiment* and not more 

than three regimental captains* Melvill 122 -It has been exceeded on emergencies, ib. 

123-The orders of the Company with regard to the number of officers with a regi¬ 
ment, ought to be particularly attended to* Cotton 334-Way in which officers are 

selected for other than regimental duties explained, ib. 343. 349, 350-When selected the 

appointment is retained until the battalion is ordered on service, when the officer joins his 

regiment, ib. 344 -Has known regiments commanded in the field by lieutenants a long 

time ago* but not very lately, Pollock 403, 404-There is a general want of a greater 

number of officers in the army, ib. 443-Both in the cavalry and in the infantry, ib. 

444 -T 00 many are taken away from the native regiments and put upon the staff 

and civil duties, Perheley 476-Complains generally of the want of them* ib. 487-- 

Each regiment has six captains; in general two are on the staff, two on leave, and only 
two remain with the regiment* ib. 477—■—The army would be much more effective if the 
number of European officers was increased, Viscount Gough. 697—-—Officers on rejoining 

their regiments to go on service are of no use, Napier 854-The number of officers 

remaining with the regiments on ordinary occasions is not sufficient, Viscount Melville 
1349. 

Previous to 1835 officers could only retire on the full pay of their regimental rank after 
twenty-two years’ actual service in India; they can now take retiring pay according to 
length of service or rank, Melvill 128-The effect of the change has been most bene¬ 
ficial, ib. 133-And has not materially increased the pensions, ib. 134-The per¬ 

centage number of retirements has been much the same during the last twenty years, ib. 

136. 138-It is less than two per cent., 136-There are now 1*098 officers entitled to 

retire on full pay* of whom 557 can retire upon the pay of a superior rank, ib. 137- 

The claims of the Company’s officers for rewards have been liberally recognised by the 
Government, ib. 140. 

The system of purchasing out prevails to a great extent, ib. 131-But without the 

knowledge of the Directors in individual cases, Melvill 132-The system should be 

regulated; it often involves the juniors very much in debt, Alexander 992-The expense 
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Officers in the Indian Army — European —continued. 

of it is about thirteen per cent, on the money borrowed, ib. 994. 996-The system of 

purchasing out the seniors is one cause of the officers being in debt, ib . 998. 

Statement of the changes which have been made for improving the condition of the 
European officers, Melvill 128-155-They are liable to heavy losses from their bun¬ 
galows, Alexander 999-European officers formerly associated with their men more than 

they do now, Pollock 450-Probably owing to a change in the character of the officers, 

ib. -The way in which they have separated themselves from the native officers is 

most dangerous, Napier 832-The remedy is to give the latter equal rank with our 

own, ib. -The dress of the officers ought to assimilate with that of the mien as much as 

possible, Viscount Gongli 671-Officers in India are dependent entirely upon their own 

exertions and habits of study for acquiring scientific and general knowledge, Alexander 

976 -Many of them remit money to England, ib. 1044-Generosity to relations is 

the rule rather than the exception, ib. 1045. 

The Queen's officers in India receive Indian allowance in addition to their British 

pay, Melvill 179-Any system tending to induce them to learn the languages would be 

useful in increasing their efficiency. Viscount Ilardinge 2060-A larger proportion of 

European officers to the native army would probably be advantageous, but if carried much 
further would seriously increase the military charge, ib. 1975-The officers of a Euro¬ 
pean regiment cost 20,000 l. per annum ; of a native regiment, 10,000 7., ib. 1976-The 

way to increase them economically would be to increase the number of captains; the 

subalterns are now too numerous, ib. 1976. 1978-Many officers are taken away from 

regiments to command irregular corps, ib. 1982-It would be difficult to adopt a system of 

seconding officers so as not to disturb the proportions existing between the grades in each 

regiment, ib. 1984-If they could be changed from an irregular to a regular corps it 

might be one means of getting rid of the difficulties of the present system, ib. 1988- 

One additional captain would be a very doubtful remedy in securing regimental efficiency, 
ib. 1976-The proportion ought always to be as it is in the Queen’s service--Pro¬ 
portion of captains to subalterns in the Queen’s service, ib. -Has recommended the 

Board of Control to strike off six subalterns from the Queen’s regiments in India, 

leaving twenty-four subalterns and twelve captains to ten companies, ib. 1978--It would 

save 15,000 7. or 16,000 7. a year, ib. 1979--Supernumerary officers on returning to 

England go on half pay until opportunities occur, and then they are brought back to full 
pay, ib. 2071. 

Native Officers. —Statement of the number of native officers to each infantry regiment, 

Melvill 44 -Never heard of the native officers being transferred from one regiment to 

another. Pollock 461-The number to each regiment is quite sufficient, ib. 407-Pay 

of the native officers in the irregular regiments, Viscount Gough 678-In the irregular 

regiments the European officers associate more with the native officers than in the regular 

regiments, ib. 679-The men in the irregular regiments are most obedient to the native 

officers, ib. 682-In such regiments the native officers are allowed to have bargheers, 

ib. -The native officers of the regular army are very good, though somewhat too 

old, Napiei' 826, 827-In the irregular corps they are not selected by seniority, as in 

the line, ib. 82 7-In the line they rise from the ranks by seniority, ib. 833-It would 

require great consideration before giving the native officer equal rank with our own, ib. 

832-Young and energetic non commissioned native officers maybe dangerous or useful, 

according to circumstances, ib. 836-The influence of the native officer is very great, 

and is often most beneficially exercised, Alexander 1131-He is a very important link 

between the sepoy and the European officer, ib. 1146-His influence is in every way 

beneficial, and, with proper treatment, there is no reason to doubt the permanence of the 

loyalty and fidelity of the sepoy army, ib. 1147-Instances of the beneficial influence of 

the native officer over the men, ib. 1148. 

The system of promotion of native officers in the Madras army explained, Alexander 1132 

-Formerly an undue proportion of them were Mussulmen, ib. 1133-The Com- 

mander-in-Chief has, in the Adjutant-General's office, a record of every officer’s service, 

and of his claims to distinction, ib. 1189-It is necessary to look prospectively to doing 

more for the native officers, and to find some employment for them out of the service; 

something to give them more than the present rate of pension, ib. 1194-If there was 

a well-organised police, a number of them might be employed in that way, ib. 1196- 

Grades in the European regiments corresponding to the native officers. Viscount Ilardinge 
2045. 

See also A rmy. Promotion. Regiments. Staff. 

Old Testament. Is akeady known to the Mahomedans, Norton 6292. 

Oordoo and Hindostanee Languages. Are Arabiciscd and Persianised Hindostanee as dis¬ 
tinguished from Hindee, Trevelyan 6684.- See also Languages. 

Order of the Bath. Two hundred and thirteen of the Company’s officers have received the 
honour of the Bath, Melvill 140. 
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Order of British India. Is for native officers of long and honourable service; it is divided 

into two classes of 100 each, Melvill 180-185-Allowance to each class, ib .- It is 

conferred by the Governor-General, ib. 185-It is valued by the sepoys, but is hardly 

so congenial to the native mind as the old system of bestowing shotriums, Alexander 1172 
-It is hardly in the ranks, ib. 1172. 

Order of Merit . It is for soldiers of all ranks distinguished by personal bravery; is 

divided into three classes, Melvill 180-The number is unlimited, ib. 182 It was 

established in 1837, ib. 183-Orders are conferred by the Governor-General, ib. 186.- 

It is a noble institution, Alexander 1172-In the Madras army some non-commissioned 

officers and sepoys only have it, ib. 1173-The establishment of such an order for civil 

services would have a very good effect, Willoughby 3300-The Order of British India 

and the Order of Merit were given as a compensation for all such grants as jaghires, &c., 
Alexander 1175. 

Order for distinguished Services in the Field. The number is too limited ; would double it, 
and make it for good conduct as a soldier as well as for distinguished conduct in action, 
Viscount Hardinge 2041. 

Ordnance Board. Under the Duke of Wellington, as Master-General, was one of the best 
departments in its constitution; every officer had a separate duty to perform, Viscount 
Hardinge 2032. 

Ordnance Department. The supervision of the Ordnance Department rests with the Military 

Board, Melvill 241-They have under them Commissaries of Ordnance, who report to 

them and receive orders, ib. 241-They are European officers of artillery, ib. 242- 

Every magazine has one or two European warrant officers, chiefly from the Artillery, 

attached to it, ib. 243, 244-Also natives in the various branches required in the duties 

of an arsenal, ib. 243. 

Ordnance Stores. All the brass guns are cast in Calcutta ; the iron guns are cast in Eng¬ 
land ; and all the iron shot is sent from England, Melvill 297--The powder is manu¬ 
factured in India, ib. 298-The gun-carriages are made in India, ib. 299-Small arms 

are sent from England, ib. 300-But can be altered ,in India, ib. 301-Gunstocks are 

made in England, ib. 305-Shoes are made in India, ib. 306-Have not been sent to 

India for many years, ib. 308-The Madras leather, cured at Hoonsoor, is considered 

to be very good, ib. 

Oriental Books. Were mere waste paper at the time that there was the greatest demand 

for books in the English language, Trevelyan 6602-Oriental books on religion are 

partly secular and partly religious, and a knowledge of them is essential to a knowledge of 

the laws founded on them, ib. 6810-The most popular forms of oriental literature are 

marked with the greatest immorality and impurity, ib. 6813 et seq. 

Oriental System of Education. Was perpetuated by Lord Auckland’s minute of 1839, Duff 

6109--The oriental character of our early efforts for native education accounted for, 

Trevelyan 6592.- See also Education. 

Orphans. Government should adopt some means of providing a home for them, Keane 7849 

--The missionaries provide a home for them near Agra, ib. 7851-W r as not aware 

that the Government have such an institution at Allahabad, ib. 7852. 


P. 

Packet SERVICE. Four vessels are generally considered available for that service, Melvill , 
J. C. 1414——Is not aware that the present arrangement has caused any inconvenience to the 

public, ib. 1416-But no doubt inconvenience must be the consequence when war 

arises, ib. 1422-There was no interruption in the transport of the mails during the 

China war, ib. 1423-One continuous contract might be more advantageous in some 

respects, but from motives of policy it has been considered desirable that the flag of the 

Company should be constantly seen in the Ked Sea and in Egypt, ib. 1424-If the 

Company is ever relieved from the packet service, care should be taken to guard against 
monopoly, ib. 1477. 

Has heard of complaints, but the service is not so slowly performed as stated in the 

papers, Cursetjee 1673-1675--The best vessels have been taken for the Burmese war, 

which is an inconvenience, ib. 1679, 1680-Complaints have been made of the difficulty 

of transmitting goods by packet steamers, ib. 1681, 1682-Five boats are generally 

kept to the service, ib. 1739-They start twice a month from Bombay, *’5 1726-And 

rarely fail; not above half a dozen times in eleven years, ib. 1727, 1728-The route varies 

according to the monsoon, ib. 1729-1731-The machinery used is equal to the Cunard 

and Collins lines, ib. 1676, 1677—-In manufacture, ib. 1732-But notin proportion to 

tonnage, ib. 1733-The packets are all wooden vessels, ib. 1734-And carry a large 

swivel gun, ib. 1737-Three new boats, very fast, equal to any of the Peninsular and 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 



Packet Service— continued. 

Oriental Company’s boats in the Indian seas have been recently added, Cursetjee 1678- 

Complaints were made of the accommodation at the time when the mails were carried by 

very small steamers, but not so many since the steamers have been larger, Powell 1547- 

The average speed of the larger vessels is nine or ten knots, ib. 1548-And they are 

built to carry a heavy armament, ib. 1553-Is of opinion that the packet service is much 

better conducted by two parties, ib. 1563, 

The officer commanding has no special advantage from being so employed, Powell 1541 

-The service is not at all unpopular now, 1537-It has not been unpopular since 

supplying the table was taken out of the captain’s hands, ib. 1543-He has now nothing 

to do with the maintenance of the passengers beyond examining the provisions that aro 
sent on board, ib. 1538. 

At present the packet service is inefficient and unsatisfactory, Crawford 1770-Ought 

not to be continued in the Indian navy, ib. 1823-1825-The main objections to it are 

the not being able to send goods by the Indian navy steamers, and the liability to inter¬ 
ruption in the event of war, ib. 1831-The mercantile body also object to Government 

being charged with the duty, ib. -The accommodation is inferior to that of the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Company, ib. 1833-Would rather see it in the hands of a mercantile 

body, provided the public were secured against monopoly, ib. 1834-At present there 

is not sufficient inducement for another company to offer its services, ib. 1845-Witness’s 

plan was to have the service performed alternately by the Peninsular and Oriental Com¬ 
pany and another company, ib. 1846. 

See also Indian Navy. 

Pagoda Endowments. The connexion between the Government and the pagodas has now 
ceased, Sims 8819- x The endowments are administered by native trustees, ib. 8823. 

See also Idolatry. 

Paper Currency. Does not exist in India, Trevelyan 6642. 

Papialis School. Is supported by native funds, Wilson 7264. 

Parcherry System. Has long existed in the Madras army; it is where the European married 
soldier has a cottage for himself and family distinct from the barracks, Alexander 1232 

--It was disallowed when the new barracks were built at Bellary about 1844, ib. 1236 

-Objections urged against the system, ib. 1238. 1242-Is in favour of the system, 

as nothing can be more ruinous to a woman’s character and comfort than life in a barrack, 

1239-Fears that the substitution for a well ordered parcherry will be the multiplication 

of bi'othels in the vicinity of barracks, ib. 1244.- See also Barracks. 

Parental Academy , Calcutta. Is wholly supported by the half-castes. Duff 6244. 

Parliament. Should be furnished with the means of habitually acquainting itself with the 
affairs of India, Trevelyan 6882. 

Parsecs. The Parsee community is in great controversy with respect to the law of 

marriage. Perry 5951-The Parsees freely mix with the Hindoos in the Government 

schools, ib. 5953. 

Pasley , Lieutenant-general Sir Charles TV., K.C.B ., F.R.S. Is a lieutenant-general in the 

army and an officer of engineers unemployed, 5734-In 1840 was appointed Public 

Examiner and Inspector of Studies at Addiscombe, 5735-Statement of improvements 

in the mode of carrying on education at Addiscombe, 5738-Were chiefly with a view 

to prevent waste of time in the fifth class, fudging or prompting at the examinations, 
idleness in the lower classes, and for improving the method of discriminating between the 

qualifications of individuals, 5738-Only one was turned back altogether under the 

system established; it was when the first term \vas regarded as probationary; he however 
turned out of good abilities, and obtained a direct infantry appointment, 5739-Rustica¬ 
tion is now substituted for removal in such cases, 5738, 5739-And they always return 

much better after rustication, 5762-Studies at Addiscombe are chiefly devoted to 

the military profession, 5754. 

In 1848, after the system of written examinations had been adopted for several years, the 
professors drew up statements of their respective modes of conducting the half yearly 
examinations; a statement drawn up by witness was founded upon these reports, and approved 

of by the military committee and printed, 5769-It has been from time to time modified, 

but on the whole has worked exceedingly well, ib. -Though they do not work at 

arithmetic at Addiscombe, every cadet is examined half yearly in the whole course, 

beginning with simple arithmetic, to the point they have reached, 5780-It is difficult to 

enforce a good handwriting, 5781-The written examinations are conducted and the 

questions given out by the several professors, who report what numbers the cadets ought to 
have in solving the questions, according to the system followed at Cambridge; if there is 
any doubt, the questions and solutions, as entered by students in blank books, are referred to, 

5770-The written examination is combined with viva voce examination, 5775- 

Fortification, mathematics, and drawing, are in witness’s province, 5770-Those who 
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Pasley , Lieutenant-General Sir Charles W., K. C. B , F. R.S. —continued. 

have gone through the engineer and artillery course, are recommended for commissions in 

those services; the rest for infantry commissions, 5770-All are ranked according to merit, 

ib. ——The professors fix the numbers according to rules laid down ; complaints of being 

misplaced seldom occur, 5771--It depends upon the judgment of the professor to a 

certain extent; a cadet may have a certain number of marks at the half-yearly examination 

without having done a single question right, 5772-A public examination takes place 

after the half-yearly examinations, at which the Chairman and Court of Directors preside; 
it is a sort of show off, at which only such questions are asked as the cadets can answer, 
5782. 

Cadets are taught military drawing, military surveying, and civil drawing, 5773- 

But the time given to surveying is not sufficient to make them perfect, 5776-They are 

not taught reconnoitring, 5777-Those who get engineers, do it when they go to 

Chatham, where they join the Koyal Engineers’ establishment under Colonel Jones, 5778 

-The present infantry course is much superior to the artillery and engineers’ course 

when witness was at Woolwich; the course of education there was then very low' indeed, 
us also in the junior department of the Royal Military College, 5742. 

Examination is now required in the case of direct appointment; the East India 

Company have adopted the same system as in the Queen’s service, 5740, 5741-There 

are excellent schools for preparing young men for Woolwich, the Universities, Hailey- 
bury, or Addiscombe 5742, 5743-Cheltenham College is particularly adapted for ascer¬ 

taining whether a young man is likely to excel in the military or in any other profession, 

5742-The mathematical teaching is carried as far as the end of the Addiscombe course, 

5744 -It is a proprietary school, 5745-And they receive boys at about ten or twelve, 

5747-Have had many at Addiscombe, who had been previously at Cheltenham, and 

they generally stood high; it is a remarkably well managed school, 5749, 5750. 

Does not think that it w'ould be advantageous to establish a system at Addiscombe for 
ascertaining a young man’s disposition and genius, and then leaving it to the examiner to 

decide whether he should go to the civil or the military service, 5751-Thinks it better 

to keep them distinct, 5753-Recollects one instance only of a distinguished cadet 

receiving a Hailey bury appointment, ib. -All who come to Addiscombe wish to have 

commissions, 5754-Haileybury appointments require more interest and are much more 

highly prized, 5755, 5756-Does not think that those intended for the civil and military 

services could be educated together with advantage, 5757, 5758-The system of educa¬ 
tion at Haileybury would not answer at Addiscombe, 5757-Is of opinion that to educate 

young men for the military service, there ought to be such institutions as Woolwich, 

Addiscombe, and Sandhurst, 5760-Many who dislike study and cut no figure at 

Addiscombe, may turn out very distinguished officers, 5763-Thought the direct 

artillery appointments, in 1841 and 1846, a bad arrangement, 5765-Was obliged to 

examine them more leniently than if they had been at Addiscombe, 5767-Witness 

never was in India, 5759. 

[Second Examination.]—Evidence explanatory of former evidence ; meant no deprecia¬ 
tion of the public examination, or rather inspection, at Addiscombe, 5963. 

Patell. Under the native Governments he is regarded as the chief man of his village, but 
his authority under our Government is so fettered that he seldom acts, Willoughby 3132 
-The office is of importance, ib. 3287-Many of them are not sufficiently remu¬ 
nerated, ib. -A very voluminous correspondence has been carried on on the subject, ib . 

3291-Many of them are very intelligent men, French 9013. 

Pattealali. Description of the Government in the state of Pattealah, Campbell 3832. 3836. 

3839-In exchanging territory the Pattealah vakeel always obtained the consent of 

the Zemindars before the villages belonging to us were transferred to them, ib. 3840- 

Patteedaree Communities. Effects of the sale of a portion of the village property upon such 
a community, Lushington 4599 et seq. 

Paumbum Passage. The deepening of it cost 20 , 000 /., Thornton 7519-The results 

have been very remarkable; large ships now go through it, 7521-Has been deepened 

to from 81 to 10 feet at low water, Sims 8836-It is calculated that the saving to 

the coasting trade is 50,000 /. or 60,000 /. a year, ib. 8839-About 2,000 /. more are 

required to complete the work, ib. 8840. 

Pay and Allowances. The pay of the Queen’s and Company’s European infantry is the 

same; it rather exceeds the amount authorised by the regulations, Melvill 48-'fable of 

the pay of European officers in the native army, ib. 49-Pay and allowances of a sepoy, 

ib. 65, 66 -'lhe pay and allowances of the native troops were equalised in 1837 pros¬ 
pectively, ib. 188-Some dissatisfaction was caused in a portion of the Madras army by 

the change, which was remedied by an arrangement made by the Governor-general, ib. 

190. 193-195-The equalisation has taken place to a very great, extent; it remains 

incomplete to the extent of about one-sixth of the men in the service, ib. 192-The 

pay of the jemadars in the infantry regiments has been raised during the last charter, 
ib. 196. 
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Pay and Allowances—continued. 

The pay of officers in the irregular cavalry is much the same as in the regular. Viscount 

Gough 691--The sepoys of the Bengal army remit about one-half of their pay to their 

families, ib. 706-The pay of cavalry, horse artillery, and golundauze, as well as the batta 

of the whole native army, was reduced in 1836, Alexander 1057-The pay of the havil- 

dars and naiks was increased throughout the Madi as army, ib . 1058-The alterations were 

introduced by the Governor-general under the sanction of the home authorities, ib. 1060- 

An order for putting all the officers of the Bengal army on half batta was issued, and after¬ 
wards rescinded, ib. 1061-Great excitement has at times been produced by mistakes 

being made in the allowances to troops going on foreign service, Alexander 1087. 1091. 1101 

--There was great excitement among the European soldiers in 1842, in consequence of 

incongruities in the system under which the payments were made to them; the matter was 
brought under the notice of the Directors, and settled upon a just and uniform rate, ib . 
1114— fhe sepoy does not care much about the order reducing the pay. and allowances 
when issued; but when the reductions come practically upon them, then they argue that 
they are contrary to custom, and to their detriment, ib. 1106. 1111-Some of the altera¬ 

tions which have been made of late have actually led to increased expense to the state, ib. 

1192, 1193-Is of opinion that the marching batta and hutting money is not sufficient, 

ib. 1194. 

Good Conduct Pay .—Good conduct pay is granted to every sepoy after sixteen years’ 

service, and again after twenty years’service, Melvill 196-As an incentive to good 

conduct it scarcely operates at all, Alexander 1170-A year before he is entitled to it, 

if invalided, he has his pension of four rupees per month, ib. -Would recommend 

giving good service pay, as is done in the Queen’s service and in the Company’s European 
service, ib. 1171-It has been introduced as a reward, Viscount Hardinge 2043. 

See also Officers. Pensions. Sepoy. Staff. 

Pay and Audit Department. Want of simplicity in it throws unnecessary difficulties in 

the way of the officers and men obtaining what is due to them, Alexander 1088-It is 

part of the civil staff of the army, though the officers in it are all military, ib. 1090. 

Pegu Mission. Owes its origin to the deportation of American missionaries in 1808, 
Trevelyan 6796.-See also Missions. 

Pemberton Leigh , Right Honourable Thomas. Has attended the hearing of Indian Appeals, 
as a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, pretty regularly from 1844 

till the-middle of last year, 3733, 3734-Beasons for considering an appeal from India 

to this country very desirable, 3735-Harmony of decision could only be maintained in 

India by haying one general Court of Appeal for all the Presidencies, 3736-There are 

cases in which the Indian Government have an immediate interest in the decision, and is 
of opinion that it is important to have an ultimate Court of Appeal in England, independent 

of Indian influence, 3737-3746-Does not recollect any case that had been appealed 

for purposes of vexation, 3747-It would hardly be possible to confine appeals to ques¬ 

tions of law as distinguished from fact, they are so mixed up together; the facts are 

generally more disputed than the law, 3750-The committee have the power upon 

petition to give liberty to appeal, although the case does not come within the rule as to 
the amount, 3749. 

There is great difficulty in dealing with cases on appeal, 3755 et seq. -On the whole, 

is of opinion that justice is as well adminstered in India as one can reasonably expect, 
considering the difficulties the courts have to struggle against, 3755-Difficulties speci¬ 
fied, 3759. 3773-The greatest difficulty in dealing with cases from India on appeal is, 

the impossibility of believing one single word of Hindoo testimony, 3757-There is 

also great difficulty caused by the mode in which the proceedings are drawn up, 3759 

-'There is often great difficulty in disposing of cases which depend upon Indian law, 

3761-The courts in India resort to the opinions of their law officers, which are trans¬ 
mitted with the other documents to this country, ib. -But they are not regarded as con¬ 
clusive; indeed they do not always agree, 3761, 3762-Is not aware that there would 

be any better way of arriving at a decision if the appeal were in India, 3763-Gene¬ 

rally about one-third ai’e reversed, 3764. 

There might be a convenience occasionally in having a gentleman acquainted with the 

law in the IVl ofussil as an assessor of the court, 3767-But nobody should be a member 

of the Judicial Committee merely because he has been a judge in India ; the assistance 

required may be as well given by assessors, 3769-With regard to the introduction of 

one uniform code, you must alter the whole system in India before you can do that; 

their religion, customs, and everything else, 3774-There are no arrears of cases, 

properly speaking, now before the Judicial Committee, 3781—-—The cases in general 
appear to have been sifted with very great labour, and to have had very great attention 

paid to them in the courts in India, 3784-In respect of evidence, the native courts 

do not act upon the English rules of evidence, 3785-And what has been received or 

what rejected, unless a matter of appeal, does not come under the cognizance of the 

Judicial Committee, 3786-The time to bring a decision to appeal before the Judicial 

Committee,. 
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Pemberton Leigh, Light Honourable Thomas — continued. 

Committee, if due diligence were used and funds were at hand, could hardly be less than 

eighteen months or two years; practically it is a great deal more, 3787-Cannot 

compare the administration of justice in India with the administration of justice in the 
other colonies; each colony has different circumstances of its own, 3788. 

PENSIONS. The sepoy is entitled to a retiring pension, if invalided, after fifteen years’ service, 

Melvill 67, 68-But lie is not entitled to any pension until invalided, ib. 69-The 

pensions to soldiers from native states are paid in the neighbourhood by the nearest pay¬ 
master, ib. 89-Amount of retiring pensions, ib. 90-The pensions and allowances 

to widows and orphans of officers killed in action have been greater since 1834, ib. 143- 

The diminution of pensions under the new regulations only affected men entering the 

service subsequently, ib. 193-The pensions for wounds received in action, and to the 

heirs of native soldiers killed in action, have been increased during the last charter, ib. 196. 

The pension is our great hold on India; though the establishment is expensive, it 
is our stronghold of India, Viscount Gough 707-A better system of paying the pen¬ 
sioners might be adopted, Alexander 1002. 1006. 1009-Would not revert to the system 

of paying them at the head quarters of divisions, ib. 1006, 1007-That diminished 

very powerfully the good effect of pensioning, ib. 1009-Very great frauds exist on 

the part of persons pretending to be pensioners, 1010-Explanation of the system of 

pensioning the native troops, and the amount of pensions, ib, 1181-1183. 1185-The 

present system is a great advantage to the sepoy, but a serious detriment to the interests 
of the service, and a heavy expense to the Government; the native officers are worse 

off, ib. 1184-The new system was first applied to the case of the men drowned in 

the Golconda, ib. 1108. 

Orders making changes in pensions are translated and read to the sepoys, and all orders 
of importance are translated into Hindoostanee, Tamul, and Teloogoo, and hung up in the 
barracks, Alexander 1110-The pension of twenty-five rupees to a soubahdar is insuffi¬ 
cient, ib. 1195-Pensions for wounds were reduced in 1834, ib. 1057-The pensions to 

native officers were reduced in 1836, ib. Considers that it will create great dis¬ 
satisfaction when practically felt, ib. 1058 Two regiments objected to go to China 

in 1849, on account of the reduction in the pensions to heirs and for wounds, ib. 1068 

-Difference between the old and new system of pensioning, ib. 1056. 1104. 1192 

-It would require great consideration before making any alteration in the existing 

system, ib. 1056-The pensioning and invaliding system is of the greatest importance; it 

is the great link by which we hold together the loyalty and affections of the sepoy. 

Viscount Ilardinge 2039-He constantly looks forward to it as the satisfactory close 

of his career, ib. -Anything diminishing the pensions, or making the conditions 

of the service harder, would operate very prejudicially, ib. -Remarks upon the effect 

of some alterations in 1833 or 1834; there are rather more than 50,000 pensioners 
in the three Presidencies; it is of the greatest importance that nothing should be done 

affecting the pensions of' the native army, ib, 2040-It would be a great advantage if 

the European pensioners could be induced to settle in our colonies with their families, 

Alexander 1265-There are a great many of them in India, ib. 1267-Not under 

any military control, ib. 1268. 

See also Pag and Allowances. Sepoy. 

Pensions for Wounds and Long Service. Are given in the Indian navy; they are on the 
same scale as for the army, Melvill, J. C. 1445, 1446; Powell 1533. 

Pergunnah Courts. Or native courts, established in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 

in 1831, described, Caldecott 5436-How the system was modified in 1836, ib. 5440- 

And again in 1842, ib. 5443 et seq. 

See also Administration of Justice. Courts of Justice, Saugor and Nerbudda District. 

Perjury. The crime of perjury is one of the great blots of India, Willoughby 3136-It 

has increased since the substitution of a declaration in lieu of an oath, Lushington 4479 

-Scarcely a week passes without cases coming before the Sudder Court, ib. 4469- 

Great efforts have been made to discover and punish it, ib. 4539-There is great diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a conviction, ib. 4497-Nature of the punishments inflicted upon 

conviction, ib. 4471-No severity would check it among the Chumars, ib. 4474- 

Punishments are found practically ineffectual, ib. 4478-Nothing but the moral educa- 

cation of the people will check the prevalence of perjury, ib. 4478. 4504. 

See also Evidence. Oaths. 

Perpetual Settlement. Was in some degree a measure of confiscation; the territorial rights 
of the ryots were practically ignored, Duff 4250. 

Perry , Sir Thomas Erskine. Was Judge of the Supreme Court nearly twelve years, and Chief 

Justice during the last five years and a half, 2509-Returned in December last, 2510 

-The Parliamentary investigation in expectation of the renewal of the charter has 

created a very deep interest, 2512-2514-An association was formed at Bombay for the 
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Ferry, Sir Thomas Ershine —continued. 

purpose of calling the attention of this country to the state of India, 2515-It comprised 

all the most respectable and wealthy persons at Bombay, 2518-The suggestion of 

petitioning emanated from the natives themselves, 2520 Also the substance of their 

complaints, 2521-And the petition may undoubtedly be regarded as speaking the 

opinion of the majority of the well informed inhabitants of Bombay, 2522-2524. 

Has travelled a great deal about India; ’and paid great attention to the general admi¬ 
nistration of justice there, 2525, 2526-Opinion upon the general working of the present 

system, 2529, 2530-Amalgamation of the two systems desirable, 2531-The addition 

of a professional man to the Sudder Adawlut is indispensable, 2533 Qualification 

required of barristers and attorneys practising in the Supreme Court, 2539-2542-There is 

an efficient bar at Bombay, 2718, 2719-The leaders are supposed to make about 5,000/. 

per annum each, 2730-Members of the bar in India have been appointed to the bench 

in the Supreme Court, 2641-The establishment of an institution in India equivalent 

to our Inns of Court is desirable, 2544. 2546-'I he materials are growing up among 

the natives for a bar of high character, 2548.-The native judges discharge their duties 

very well, 2549-Their judgments are extremely good, 2550. 

Considers the judicial system in the Mofussil as the most defective part of our Indian 

administration, 2553. 2580-From the incompetence of the judges, 2554-Rather 

than to the state of the code, 2556. 2558-The evil is, you have to place English 

judges on a bench to administer law in a language they do not very well understand, 2560 

——Manner of taking evidence described, 2561, 2562-Another defect is, that the 

judges are placed as judges of the Court of Appeal, without having acquired any experience 

in courts of the first instance, 2563-2567-Is of opinion that the. remedy depends upon 

an organic change in the system of Government to be framed in this country, .2569—2572 

-For it can only be cured by appointing English lawyers to the high judicial offices, 

2570-Evidence as to the tendency of such a. system, 2574-2582-English judges 

should administer justice in their courts in English, as is done in the Supreme Court, 
2582. 

There is a large bar of vakeels in the Mofussil, who are acquiring the English language 

day by day, 2584-The progress of the knowledge of English in India has been very 

considerable within the last twelve years, 2586-2591-Suggestions with reference to 

the disposal of the patronage in India, 2592-2599-Considers patronage as the reason 

why judicial reforms are laid on the shelf, 2635-2638-Does not consider an examina¬ 

tion at school as necessarily testing a man’s ability for the public service, 2600-2606 

_Would recommend choosing all civilians, with the exception of the judicial branch, 

from the army, 2607-Because there physical qualities as well as mental are looked to, 

2611, 2612-Its advantages would be a large field for selection, affording a stimulus to 

military men to qualify themselves, and it would accelerate promotion in the army, 2622- 

2627-Considers the army an admirable training, 2630, 2631-The system of sale 

might also be applied, 2613-Has a very high opinion of the Indian service, both civil 

and military, 2615, 2616-There is no want of loyalty in it, 2617--Though there is a 

o-ood deal of indifference towards the mother country, 2618-The objections apply only 

to the judicial branch, 2619-The service contains many able men, but with too many 

bad bargains, 2620. 

[Second Examination, j—It is extremely desirable that some such code as Mr. Macaulay s 
Code should be adopted, and would extend it to criminal procedure also, 2644 In Mr. 
Elphinstone’s time an attempt was made to codify the law at Bombay, and up to a certain 

point it was very successful, 2645-The translation was said to be infamous, 2647 Does 

not think that the difficulty of translation is an objection applicable to a criminal code, 2656 

-Effect of the regulations of 1827; 2655-They are continually altered in an 

objectionable wav by circulars from the Sudder, explaining the meaning of the clauses, 

2658_Considers the introduction of a code, and other administrative reforms, mainly 

depends upon power in the Executive, 2657. 2659-2664-A uniform code of civil proce- 

dure is one of the most crying wants in India, 2666-Observations upon drawing up such a 

code, 2670-2677-The Law Commission was a very happily constituted body, 2674-: 

But it does not signify how able the recommendations are, unless you have force in the 
Government to put them into execution, 2673. 

Is in favour of taking evidence orally, 2679-Objections to the written testimony 

before the zillah judge, 2680-That it would require additional judges is no objection, 

{(),. -At present the authenticity of the testimony depends entirely upon the native 

officers, 2681-Who are of an inferior class, and ill paid, 2682--And are not considered 

honest, 2684-The Moonsiffs belong to the highest class in India, the Brahmins, 2689 

_They are not sufficiently well paid, 2688-The proportion compared with the salaries 

of European judges is about twenty or thirty to one, 2693-2695-Would have no objec¬ 

tion to associating Europeans and natives on an equality; but would always secure a pre¬ 
ponderating European element in the Sudder Courts, 2696-2/06 - The Advocate- 

creneral is an officer attached to the Bombay Government, 2707-His functions stated, 

2708-Grounds upon which the existence of the office is very injurious, 2709-2712 
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Perry, Sir Thomas Erskine— continued. 

He is regarded as the leading counsel for Government in all cases, 2714-His salary, 

2720. 

Does not think that the people of India are ripe for any general legislation at present, 

2722. 2727-Thinks that a Legislative Council is desirable, and that more power for 

local legislation should be given to the local governments, 2725-2727. 

The expenses of litigation in the Supreme Court are very heavy, 2732, 2733-The 

fees upon procedure were established at the end of the last century, one rupee being charged 

upon every occasion, where a shilling was charged in England, 2735-The registrar’s 

fees are very heavy, amounting to five per cent, at Bombay, 2738-At Calcutta he gets 

three per cent., 2746-The registrar has to give large security to Government, 2747- 

Since Sir Thomas Turton’s case Government have assumed control over the funds belonging 
to suitors, in the hands of the registrar, and have taken his appointment into their owh 

hands, 2745-The patronage of the officers of the court is in the judges, 2740-The 

officers are paid partly by salary, but the fees form their chief source of emolument, 2743 

-The judges in Bombay have power to reduce the fees to a certain extent, but are 

always thwarted by the patronage in this country, 2762, 2763. 2766-There are no 

stamp duties in the Supreme Court; the stamp duties'in the native courts are very 
oppressive, 2750-Every paper must be stamped, 2751. 

Adheres to an opinion expressed at the Town Hall of Bombay, on the 9th February 
1852, that the decisions of the native judges are superior to those of the European, 

2753-2755-The experience acquired in a collector’s office is extremely valuable in 

dealing with any judicial point, but it is not a good judicial training for a judge, 2756 

-Has heard of instances in which ignorance of the habits and feelings of the natives 

has produced fatal effects, 2758-Some of the. noblemen of the Mahratta empire are 

still exempt from the jurisdiction of the courts, 2759-The judges at Bombay attempted 

to extend the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court, but were checked by the Court of 

Directors, 2764, 2765. 2767-2771-Never heard the reason why they opposed the 

recommendations, 2773-The provisions of the Act framed on the model of the English 

County Court Act 'were disapproved of at Bombay, the old Small Cause Court having 

been found to answer, 2773-Has doubts as to the legality of the foundation of the 

New r Courts, ih. -The Act was approved of by the Board of Control, 2775-The 

appointment of the new Court gate additional patronage to the Directors, 2777- 

Objected strongly to the measure in the usual official shape, 2777, 2778-1 he judges 

have clerks; they are in the rank of gentlemen at Bombay, 2778-2786-The natives 

regard the Government as a Government by the English, without any reference to the form ; 
thinks substituting the Crow r n for the Company would bring with it many advantages, 
2787-2796. 

Punchayets are very w r ell suited to a simple state of society ; is of opinion that they are 
not applicable in Bombay; though they are called in with advantage in cases involving 

mercantile accounts, there is no legal pow r er of enforcing their decrees, 2797-2803- 

There are many cases in which the Parsees refuse to submit to the decisions of the 

Punchayets, 2798. 2807-All criminal procedure at the Presidency is conducted by 

jurors, 2804-The jury system did not answ r er in Ceylon, 2805-Though it is said to 

have been tried usefully in Assam and Tenasserim, 2806. 

['1 bird Examination.]—As President of the Government Board at the Presidency of 
Bombay, had daily opportunity of observing the whole working of the system of education, 

5879-It is intrusted to a board composed of natives and Europeans, which answers 

extremely well, 5880, 5881-Duties of the board described, 5882-Income and 

expenditure of the board for 1851 ; 5883-The number of pupils in 1852 throughout 

the whole of the Bombay Presidency was 13,737; 5884-There are also many mis¬ 

sionary schools at the large stations, 5887. 

There is one main division of the schools, namely, those in which English chiefly is 
the medium of instruction, and those in w r hich the vernacular languages are used, 

5889-Character of the instruction given described, ih. -There are great facilities for 

the diffusion of education in India, arising from the tendency to education throughout the 

country, and the economical terms upon which teachers are to be obtained, 5891- 

There is great difficulty in translating our standard w orks into the vernacular, 5893- 

The system of introducing English literature by means of translations is so very slow', that 

the other course of teaching the natives English appears very preferable, 5895, 5896- 

The Brahmins have no dislike to teaching in English, 5904-1 here is great demand for 

English education, 5896. 5938-Statement of the different opinions held in India upon the 

subject of education, 5898-Considers the mixed system of education the best, 5899. 

The obstacles to education are the prejudices and ignorance of the natives, and the 

lukewarmness of the Government in refusing pecuniary support, 5900, 5901-The 

efforts of the Government Boards of Education should be directed to make the schools 

self-supporting as much as possible, 6903-Does not think that the existence of four 

classes in India, holding different views upon the subject, ought to act as an obstacle to 
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Perry, Sir Thomas Ershine —continued. 

Government supplying funds, as it has decided in favour of one system, 5905-The 

Government Boards are all unanimous in the system which they recommend, 5906- 

Colonel Jervis is at the head of the vernacular par tv, 5907-Ihere is no book reading 

public in India, 5927-And there is no demand for the production of works in the ver¬ 

nacular tongue, 5928-5930. 

In applying the funds granted for education, the Home Government directed that the 

upper classes should be principally applied to, 5908-Those who attend the schools, 

though of good families, are generally very poor, 5919-What classes may be deemed 

influential, 5908-None ot* the castes are excluded by any distinct rule, but the 

despised castes are excluded by the feeling of Hindoo society, 5909-Never heard of 

pilfering committed by the low castes, 5913-Opinion as to the effect of education, 

though perhaps liable to bias, is certainly most favourable, 5914-Its effect is to break 

down the spirit of caste, and create a public opinion among the educated classes, ib. -Its 

tendency is decidedly to introduce a higher tone of morality, ib. -The remarks do not 

apply to those educated in the vernacular, 5915-The efforts made among the old 

Mahratta noblemen and young chiefs and rajahs have not been very successful hitherto, 

5921--'the means required for diffusing education in Bombay are, first, an increased 

pecuniary grant, and, secondly, selection of the natives who distinguish themselves for the 
higher posts, 5943. 

No religious education is given in the schools under the Government, 5931-And the 

question has never produced difference of opinion in the educational controversies at 

Bombay, 5932-The missionary schools all teach religion; it is their distinctive 

character, 5933-They are all taught from the Bible, 5935-Is in favour of the 

Government system in a country like India, 5933-There are sixty-five vernacular 

missionary schools in the Bombay Presidency, 5934-Are generally attended by the 

poorer classes, 5937-The preference is very great for the Government schools, 5939 

-The larger number of pupils in the missionary schools arises from the non-existence 

of Government village schools, 5940-In the Mofussil the missionaries get Brahmins 

to act as schoolmasters; the best men they can find, 5941-The conversions resulting 

are very few indeed, 5942. 

The Indo-British is not an educated class generally; it is not a flourishing class, 5944- 

5948-There has been a considerable movement in favour of female education of late 

years, both in Bombay and in Bengal; in Bombay the heads of the movement are of the 

Brahmin class, 5949-Plurality of wives does not exist largely in India, 5950-Two 

wives is an exception, 5951-The law of marriage among the Parsees is in a very 

unsettled state, ib. --The Parsees freely mix with the Hindoos in the Government 

schools, 5955-It would be very desirable if they could be induced to mix in European 

society; has tried very hard to persuade them, 5957-A Brahmin Hindoo would be 

turned out of his caste for dining with a European, 5961. 

Persian Gulf. There is generally a sloop of war with a brig and schooner in the Persian 

Gulf, Powell 1622-Very seldom hear of piracy in that quarter now, ib. 1623-The 

native vessels from the Persian Gulf are principally owned, commanded, and manned by 
Arabs, Crawford 1803. 

Persian Newspapers . At the courts of the native princes, reflected the prevailing Mahome- 

dan opinion ; some were very rebellious, Trevelyan 6877-They were of very great use 

in showing what was afloat in the native mind, ib. 6878.- See also Press. 

Petitions. In India any petition may be got up, if the heads of the caste can be got to sign 
it, Willoughby 3168. 

Petty Jurisdictions. Are in themselves a very great evil, Baillie 4034; 

Pilotage Establishment, Bengal. Is a Government establishment; attempts to make it a 

voluntary establishment have not succeeded, Melvill, J. C. 1499-The receipt is about 

four lacs of rupees, and the expenditure about seven lacs annually, ib. 1505. 

Pilots. They have very good pilots at Calcutta, Herbert 1964. 

Piracy. Is not aware that it now exists in the Indian seas, Cursetjee 1710; Craivford 1782. 
Police: 

The civil police is utterly inefficient for the purpose of preserving peace; has heard that 

it is very oppressive, Napier 919-The police is not in a satisfactory state, Halliday 

3562—-Suggestions for increasing its efficiency, ib. 3599-Suggestions for improving 

the administration of the police in the country, Hawkins 4387-Difficulties in the way 

of improving it stated, ib. 4366-The whole system is one which does not work effi¬ 
ciently or well, ib. -It has operated injuriously on the native character. Duff 4224- 

The interference of the police in cases of petty theft was found so exceedingly disagreeable 

to the people, ib. -That the Act 2 of 1832 prevented them from interfering unless 
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Polic E —continued. 

the party robbed petitioned in writing, Lmhington 4420-The civil police, consisting 

tj /^77 UI ? / “ d P eons r ’ , are Partly clothed by the Government; they are very inefficient, 
Willoughby 3128-—The ordinary police is provided for by the Government directly, 

Hailiday 3566-In the towns taxes are levied for the purpose, ib. -The police 

are not sufficiently paid, llawhins 4367 r ".. ‘ 

collector and magistrate, Willoughby 3120- 
ib. 3124. 

fhe police system works well at the Presidency, but the magistrate requires more 

power, Hyder Juiig Bahaudoor 4741-Police system in the Mofussil, ib. 4743-4746- 

Life and property are safe under the Mofussil system, but not so much so as under the 

Presidency police, zb. 4747-An efficient system of police in the Lower Provinces is 

unattamable so long as the village watchmen continue on their present footing, Hailiday 
ie treatnient the natives of Bengal by the police is not satisfactory, ib. 3609 

—-They are oppressive and extortionate, ib. 3610-But not to the same extent in the 

Upper Provinces, ib. 3612-Evidence as to the abuses of the police relates to the 

Loi\ei Provinces of Bengal, Hawhns 4403-4407- r ihe abuses exist to a greater decree 

Bengal than elsewhere, zb . 4405——The fault lies not so much with the Government as 

with the system and the agents, ib. 4408-Statement of the recent changes which have 

been made in the police system, Willoughby 3120-It is not so efficient in Bombay as 

could be wished, ib. 3105-Its constitution and management varies in different districts: 

it is now under the supervision of the Government, ib. 3107-It is a great defect that we 

nave neglected too much the native institutions and establishments, ib. 3108. 

The police s\ stem is not efficient, Torrens 8427-The defects are the want of inte- 

gnty and energy among the native police, the little assistance afforded by the natives to 

the police, and the general readiness to commit perjury, ib. 8428-The extent of the 

districts under the magistrates ought to be reduced, ib. 8429-To use the resident 

landlords in aid of the police would be attended with considerable risk, ib. 8433-Con¬ 

siders the arrangement, under which the magistrate is the head of the police of the dis¬ 
trict, objectionable, ib. 8430--The confusion of the two duties renders interference on 

the part of the Government, which might be fairly exercised in the one capacity, improper 
m the other, ib. 8474 And the magistrate cannot so dispassionately consider the evi¬ 
dence if lie exercises the united duties of police officer and magistrate, ib. 8485-The 

magistrate appoints the subordinate police officer, subject to the veto of the superinten¬ 
dent of police, ib. 8489, 8490-Generally speaking, it is quite a lottery who are selected 

as the very subordinate police, ib. 8491-Thinks that the candidates appeared in too 

great numbers to be put forward by the native officers, ib. 8493-Generally selected 

T letlC *°°king, ^5. 8496-Has constantly been obliged to dismiss them, ib. 

8498. -Ihey were inefficient, 8499-8501-With regard to the subordinate police, the 

deficiencies of the system are general, ib. 8502-Deficiency of pay is also an objection, 

zb. 8505 Increased European superintendence would improve the police, ib. 8503- 

The police have swords and shields provided by themselves, ib. 8509. 

Is of opinion that the police was worse when witness left India, even than, from all 

accounts, it is now, Macpherson 8664-The police at Moorshedabad were considered 

inefficient, -Was constantly hearing of serious losses and dacoities, ib. 

8673 - One of the first steps towards rendering the police of Rengal efficient, would be 

employing the up-country people, the Rajpoots, as police ; they have been objected to, but 

considers they would do more good than harm, ib. 8677, 8678-The up-country bur- 

kandazes employed by the shroffs and merchants are finer men than the sepoys, ib. 8680 
—-In the Lower Provinces the defects of the police are such that a man is almost 

entirely obliged to rely upon private.parties for his security, ib. 8683-Believes the 

^. e .® eri o a \ P°lice owes its origin to the small amount expended upon it, ib. 
8685 The military might be better employed in aiding the police than in escorting 

treasure, ib. 8686--1 he pay of the Bengal police is about four rupees a month; it is a 

small consideration with him; he would be happy to take the w*ork for nothing ib. 8687 

—1 ay, &c. given by the shroffs, ib. 8688, 8689-To a certain extent would give the 

police a military organization, ib. 8693. 8699-And have a superior class from the 

up-country, ib. 8693 Would strongly advise employing any efficient person willing to 

take service for superintending a portion of a district, ib. 8693. 8694-The provincial 

battalions were all over Bengal at one time; on the whole, they were scarcely worth the 
expense, 8698. J J 

Qffi cers '—Statement of the separate ranks and pay of each grade, Hailiday 
3564 -At all stations you must have a certain number who understand the language of 
* n . ® en gal is equivalent to saying, men corrupt, cowardly and untrue, 
Awa* “Complaints are often made of the misconduct of the police officers, Haivkins 

43/6 —How such complaints are investigated by the magistrate, ib. 4378-Has 

known the police convicted both of actual misconduct and of negligence, ib. 4379, 4380 
on-commissioned officers of the army have rarely been employed in the police, ib. 
(20 —Ind.) u2 1 4395 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


PoLieE—Police Officers —continued. 

4395-Is doubtful whether they would be efficient as darogahs; they might be em¬ 
ployed as gaol darogahs, Hawkins 4396-The Darogah, or tannahdar, is the chief of the 

police immediately under the magistrate; his duties and pay, Halliday 3564; Haivkins 

4368-He is the chief man connected with a police station, Huff 4224-He is selected 

by the magistrate, and has much to do with the appointment of the burkandazes, ib . 4232 

-Instances of his oppression and corruption, ib. 4225-So great was the mischief 

caused by his visits, that Lord William Bentinck passed a law declaring that when bur¬ 
glary was unaccompanied with violence, the sufferers were not under any legal obligation 

to reveal what had taken place, ib. -In deference to the strongly-expressed sentiments 

of respectable natives of Bengal, the name should be expunged, ib. 4231-ifou can 

have no sufficient control over him, Hawkins 4366-He and his assistants are under¬ 
paid, ib. -The Mohurur is an officer in the police under the darogah, Halliday 3564- 

Duties and pay of the jemmadar in the police, ib. -Kamahvishdars are appointed by 

the Government on the magistrate’s recommendation, Willoughby 3124-Burkandazes, 

or constables; their pay, Halliday 3564. 3574-They are appointed by the magistrate; 

and how selected, Halliday 3581-3587-Are generally a very poor race, ib. 3586- 

There is no corresponding class at Bombay, Willoughby 3130. 

Militaty Police. —A very strong police force might be formed by employing a small 
portion of* the persons attending private families, such as peons and chuprassies, &c. Napier 

928-By substituting a military police for the civil police, the troops might be more 

concentrated, ib. 918-The military police in Scinde was 2,000 strong, ib. 923-They 

were divided into three classes, mounted police, rural police, and city police, and were 

fully equal to their work; the only difference was in their arms, ib. 925-Believes that 

the expense of the Bombay civil police compared with the Scinde police was about twenty- 
five per cent, to fifteen per cent., ib. 926. 

Remarks on giving military organization to the police ; a military police in a newly 
conquered country is both necessary and useful, but doubts if it is politic or useful in 
the old Regulation Provinces, unless the Government is to be carried on under a 
military form and organisation instead of by a civil one; you do not require such a force 
in the old Regulation Provinces; that is very much the opinion of the magistrates and 
civil officers, Viscount Hardinge 2080-Lord W. Bentinck put down sixteen bat¬ 
talions of military police or local corps of the same description, ib. -If there is to be a 

continued system of civil government as contradistinguished from military government, 

the police ought as much as possible to be on the system of the Irish police, ib. -The 

irregular corps employed as military police on the whole have answered well, ib. -On 

the second crossing of the Sutlej they were employed in keeping order in the rear, 2083, 
2084. 

Require to be demilitarised ; they are inefficient as a detective or preventive police, 

Willoughby 3122- They are equipped by Government, ib. 3127-In the present state 

of Bengal a military police would be the greatest boon and benefit, Huff 4230-Military 

organization would be very useful in districts where affrays abound, Hawkins 4369. 

Village Police .—Village responsibility is more efficiently enforced in native states, 
Willoughby 3116-It affords great security for life and property, ib. 3118-Practi¬ 
cally we have impaired the efficiency of the village police very much, ib. 3109-Native 

police system described, ib. 3131-In Bundelcund matters were always left in the 

hands of the village police for some days, with injunctions to find the criminal, which they 

rarely failed to do, Halliday 3578-They generally brought up the right person, ib. 

-Always found the police more efficient in districts where the village system exists, ib. 

-Statement of the number of* the village police in Bengal, Huff 4234-By habit 

and repute, and in the estimation of the natives, they are professed thieves, ib. -The 

expense of the system is about 600,000 and it should be broken up as soon as possible, 

ib .-The expense would not appear in the expenses of the Judicial Department, 

because the villages pay it, ib. 4259-Suggestions for improving the system, ib. 4236; 

Hawkins 4370-Might be made more efficient, Hawkins 4370-Objections to it as it 

is at present regulated, ib. 

Plan for restoring the village watchmen suggested, Halliday 3568-In the Lower 

Provinces they are a mere burden on the community, ib. 3564-They are paid by local 

taxation, ib. 3565-The zemindars have full power of appointing or dismissing them, 

ib. 3569-In many instances they are kept up by the zemindars for revenue pur¬ 
poses, ib. 3570-Their right to land can very rarely be traced in Bengal, ib. 3576 

-Payment of chokedars by land in the Lower Provinces is now very rare, ib. 3576- 

Chokedars are appointed by the villagers themselves; it is part of an ancient municipal 

institution, Haivkins 4371-They receive three or four rupees a month, or ought to do 

so, ib. 4391-The chokedar is taken from the lowest grades, and is about the worst paid 

of any public functionary, ib. 4370. 

Political Agents. Would do a great deal more good with their regiments, Napier 897- 

They are sent to command general officers before they know how to command a company, 

and 
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and do a great deal of mischief, Napier 897-The political agent is not under the orders 

of the officer commanding in the field, ib. 898-His power should be restrained, ib. 899 

-The political agent attempted to interfere in the Kohat Pass; he did burn a village 

against the wish of the Commander-in-Chief, ib. 900-905. 907, 908-Lord Ellen- 

borougli put a stop to it in Scinde, or the army would have been lo3t, ib , 906. 

Political Department. Training in it would not fit a man for the revenue and judicial 
departments, Trevelyan 6588. 

Political Economy. Amount of knowledge in it required from the students at Haileybury, 

Rev. H. Melvill 4839-The papers on law and political economy have been exceedingly 

well calculated for the instruction of the young men, Campbell 3918. 

Pollock , Lieutenant-General Sir George , G.C.B. Witness commenced his career as an 
artillery officer, 372-There is a great deficiency in artillery officers, 373-The estab¬ 
lishment is not large enough; not enough officers to perform the duty, 376-There 

ought to be five to a troop of horse artillery, 378. 383-Of six guns, 379-But there 

are seldom more than two or three, 377. 379-There ought to be a captain, two first, 

and two second lieutenants, 380-Is of opinion that the artillery has suffered in the 

field from paucity of officers, but it has been so for forty years, 384-Witness believes 

that the Company’s regulations are attended to, but has not been with the artillery for the 

last twelve or fourteen years, 386-A lieutenant often commanded a whole battery of 

six guns, 387-Is of opinion that an increased number of men, Europeans, is required, 

388-390-As far as money is concerned, natives are cheaper, 391-And are exceed¬ 
ingly good soldiers, 392-The artillery is the most efficient part of the native army, 393 

-We meet the native princes more on equal terms with artillery, than any other part of 

the army, 395-Their infantry is of little value, ib. -Never knew an instance of an 

artilleryman leaving his gun, 396. 

Has commanded a division, 397-And considers the Bengal troops very efficient, 398 

-They are not sufficiently officered by Europeans, 399. 443-Every company ought 

to have a captain, 399, 400-Has known regiments commanded by lieutenants, 403- 

But not very lately, 404-The men did their duty very well in Affghanistan, but thinks 

that they would have been better with more officers, 405-The number of native 

officers is sufficient; there is a subadar and a jemadar to every company, 407. 

Witness cannot say much for the Commissariat; the system is bad, and Government 

plundered; there is no control over the Commissariat in marching, 408-Instance 

of native contractor attempting to bribe a commissary, ib. -Almost all is left to the 

native contractor, 409-There is no check upon them; they do what they like, 409, 

410-—European commissaries are appointed by the Government in India, 411. 413- 

They are generally taken from the army; must know and thoroughly understand the 

languages, 412-They have to rejoin their regiment whenever it goes on service, 414 

-And an officer from some other regiment not on service is appointed to act as com¬ 
missary, 415-Does not think that an officer rejoining his regiment is inefficient for 

regimental duties, 417-A Commissariat officer with the army in which his own regiment 

is serving, continues to serve as commissary; but he would join his regiment in case of an 
action occurring, 418. 

Believes the contractors are appointed by the Military Board; cannot say much for the 

Military Board, 419-It is composed of two paid, and two ex officio members; the one 

being the commandant of artillery, the other, the chief engineer; the commissary-general 

is also a member, 420-Are not all military men; at one time the chief magistrate at 

Calcutta was a member, 421-The Board is stationary at Calcutta, and appoints the 

Commissariat agents, 422-The commissary-general is an officer in the service, 423 

-Does not know how the contractor at Peshawur or elsewhere applies to the Military 

Board, 424-A great inconvenience arises from delay in answering references to the 

Military Board, 425-There is little chance of a thing being done in time, unless it is 

done at once on the responsibility of the commanding officer, 426-Was not aware that 

the Madras army is not under the Military Board, 427-Witness thinks that the officers 

are capable of undertaking the Commissariat, 428. 438-A civilian would not have the 

same authority with the army, 439-Or be equally respected by the colonels, 440- 

The same commissaries supply the Royal troops, 441-The native agency is bad, 428 

-There ought to be more good non-commissioned officers, ib. -Would have men 

from every regiment to superintend the feeding of the cattle, ib. -Instead of three seers 

a day, the cattle often would not get one seer, 428. 434-A seer is two pounds, 435 

-You cannot get rid of native contractors altogether, 429-Recollects a large sum 

being offered for the situation of gomasta, a native contractor, 430. 

Troops in the field are supplied by the commissaries with rations, 432-But a soldier 

may take his money instead, and buy his provisions in the market; they generally take 
the provisions, 433-It was frequently difficult to obtain the supplies, even if the con¬ 

tractors were honest; but the provisions were paid for, whether supplied or not, 436. 
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Pollock , Lieutenant-General Sir George , G.c.B. —continued. 

Cannot give any information about the medical staff, 442-There is sometimes a 

deficiency of medical officers with native regiments, 463-Cannot recollect an instance 

where there has been no European medical officer with a regiment, 464-Except 

in the case of a regiment marching from one station to another which had not a medical 

officer, ib. -But then an apothecary was sent, ib .-Apothecaries are generally half 

castes, 466-They are now educating natives as medical men, ib. -And has heard that 

they show considerable aptitude for their profession, 467. 469-They should participate 

in the advantages of their profession, 469-Europeans have consulted native officers in 

the absence of European medical men, 470. 

Irregular cavalry have only three European officers to eacli regiment, but have always 

behaved well, 444-Witness considers European officers at the head of great importance, 

ib. -They are a better class of men than the regular cavalry, 445-Principally Mussul- 

men, 446-They dislike our saddles, ib. -Their superiority may be partly owing to the 

native officers rising to a higher rank than in our service, 447-Does not consider them 

superior to the regular corps, 448-The regular cavalry in Scinde behaved admirably, 

ib. -No cavalry could be better than that under Lord Lake, 449-Thinks the 

officers associated more with the men then they do now, 450-Hardly knows what to 

attribute the change to, unless to a change in the character of the officers, 451-Perhaps 

they think the natives niggers, ib. -Believes the officer in command has the same influence 

with his regiment as formerly, 452-It is much the same as it always has been, 453. 

The commander of a native regiment has the appointment of native officers in so far 

that he recommends, and his recommendation is always attended to, 454-Never 

experienced a disposition in the Adjutant-generals Office to listen to appeals, 455- 

Witness commanded a native battalion from 1830 to 1838; 456-But not since, 457 

-Appointments are now made less according to seniority than formerly ; merit is in 

some way rewarded, 458-The general rule was seniority, but it has been much broken 

through lately, 459-A man must read and write, ib .— 1 —When a vacancy in a native 

regiment occurs, a letter comes from the commanding officer, giving a list of the three 
senior officers, if any one should be fit; if they are not fit, they are passed over till he 
comes down to a non-commissioned officer, and then lie recommends him ; never knew a 

native officer transferred from one regiment to another, 460, 461-Or from one regiment 

to a higher position in another regiment, 462. 

Polygamy . Does not exist largely in India, Perry 5950. 

Poonah. The old Mahratta noblemen live there in great numbers, and many of them signed 
the Bombay Petition, Perry 2519. 

Poonah College. Hindoo law is included in the course of study, Willoughby 3283-It is 

supported by private endowment, Thornton 6009. 

Poonah Horse. Cost,about thirty rupees a month for man and horse, Cotton 353. 

Powell , Captain Frederick Thomas. Has served in the Indian Navy nearly thirty years, 

1509-The ranks of officers in the Indian Navy are very nearly analogous to those in 

the Royal Navy, 1511-The vessels are classed as first, second, third, fourth and fifth 

rates, 1512-A captain of a second rate in command gets 800 rupees a month, a 

commander 700, ib. -The captain has 400 rupees and the commander 300 rupees a 

month half-pay, 1513, 1514-An able seaman has 20 rupees a month, and in war is 

allowed prize-money, as in the Royal Navy, 1516, 1517-Officers on half-pay may 

reside anywhere in India on obtaining leave, 1520-Their furlough is similar* to the 

army, 1521-Since the last naval code courts-martial are almost always formed of 

officers in the service, 1518-An officer of the Royal Navy with the Indian allowance 

would receive more than an officer of the Indian Navy commanding a vessel of the same 

class, 1522, 1523. 1545-The Admiralty has no cognisance of the Indian allowance; it 

is the gift of the Indian Government, 1524-And has reference to the size of the ship 

as well as to the officer’s rank, 1546-There is a corps of natives embodied to serve 

afloat, 1525-They are of all castes, 1526--They are extremely well-behaved, and 

serve very well, 1528-1530-About one-third of the crews are natives, except when 

on active service, 1532. 1597-They amalgamate very well with the Europeans, 1598 

-1 hey have petty officers among themselves, 1599-How appointed, 1600, 1601 

-Generally they discharge their functions very well, 1602-Have not the physical 

power that the European has, 1603-Very seldom take Malays if other Indians can be 

had, 1606. 

On going on active service, the natives are removed out of the ships ordered for service 
into other ships, and the Europeans in those ships are transferred to the vessels going on 

service, 1607-On the Calcutta side some vessels were reduced almost entirely to a 

native establishment, 1609-At times European seamen are difficult to procure; high 

bounties have been paid to them to join the Bengal marine, 1610. 

The scale of pensions for wounds and long service are the same as for the Indian army, 
1533-The service was formerly unpopular, but since it has had a martial law of its own 
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Powell, Captain Frederick Thomas —continued. 

it has been very popular, 1534, 1535-It was unpopular when steam was first introduced, 

chiefly from an idea that the service would be changed from a war to a packet or transport 

service, 1536-The packet service is not at all unpopular now, 1537. 1543-The 

officer in command Jias nothing to do with the maintenance of the passengers beyond 

examining the provisions sent on board, 1538-The officer in command has no special 

advantage from being employed in the packet service, and is often put to great incon¬ 
venience, 1541, 1542-There were complaints with respect to the accommodation when 

the mails were carried by small vessels, 1547-The average speed of the larger vessels 

is between nine and ten knots, 1548-They are built to carry heavy armament, if 

required, 1553-But it does not interefere with their speed, 1556. 

Is of opinion that at times there would be want of occupation for the Indian Navy, 

if it were to cease to have any connexion with the packet service, 1559-The duties 

of the Indian Navy might be performed by the Queen’s Navy, but the expense would 

be very much greater, 1562-Is of opinion that the packet service is much better 

to be conducted by two parties, 1563-And that the East India Company by running 

packets have prevented the Oriental packet service raising their fares, 1566-The 

objections to divesting the Company of any concern in the packet service are the want of 

employment for the Indian Navy in time of peace and the danger of monopoly, 1569- 

The East India Company would save by it; their expenses far exceed the 50,000/. a year 

paid to them by Government for the service, 1571, 1572-The 50,000/. a year would 

not be a sufficient inducement to them to continue running vessels if the mails were trans¬ 
ferred to the Oriental and Peninsular Company’s vessels, 1573-1578. 

The officers in the Indian Navy are, in the first instance, appointed by the Court of 
Directors; they are called volunteers to the Indian Navy in this country, but on arriving 

in India ai*e designated as midshipmen, 1579--Since the introduction of steam they are 

obliged to furnish a certificate from some factory of a general knowledge of the steam 
engine before leaving this country, 1581-And in India must pass in seamanship, navi¬ 
gation, and gunnery before they can be promoted to be a mate, 1582-The superin¬ 

tendent of the Indian Navy has the ordering of the committee for their examination, 1584 
-The chief supply of coal is derived from England, 1586. 

Nature of the employment of the Indian Navy on the Indus, 1587-All the steamers 

on the river belong to the Company, 1588-It is navigable at all seasons as far as 

Mooltan and Kula Bagh, 1589-Thinks it impracticable to navigate higher, 1590. 

Believes that the Calcutta marine during the China war gave some little trouble from 
not being under martial law, 1593-It could not be embodied with the Indian Navy with¬ 
out doing some injustice to the officers of that service, 1594-Modes adopted in the Indian 

Navy for rendering the service more healthy and comfortable to the crews, 1614 etseq - 

Attributes the greater healthiness of the men in the Indian Navy, when compared with the 

Queen’s, to allowing the men to sleep on deck under awnings, 1618-Never attempted 

forcing air into the ships, 1619, 1620-The thermantidote might be employed, 1629-1631. 

There is generally a sloop-of-war, a brig, and a schooner cruising in the Persian Gulf’ 

1622-Piracy is seldom heard of now in that quarter, 1623-It most frequently 

happened during the pearl fishery, ib. -Between 20 th of May and 20 th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1624-Each grade of officers in the Indian Navy is junior to the same grade in 

the Royal Navy, 1632-When acting together, Indian officers are ordered to place 

themselves under the officer of the Royal Navy who may be the senior, 1633-The 

number of officers is not sufficient; private individuals have been admitted to fill up vacan¬ 
cies ; the Indus steamers are commanded by volunteers from the merchant service, 1634 

-They hold warrants as masters and second masters, 1635-If the whole of the officers 

were present for duty in India the number would be sufficient, 1637-The number of 

ships in commission in time of peace and in time of war is nearly the same, 1638- 

Setting aside the packet service, there would be sufficient employment, in time of peace, 
for the number of vessels now in commission, 1643. 

In India you can carry about a man per ton, but not in the wet season, 1654, 1655- 

The men sleep on deck under awnings, 1656-Rut a long voyage could not be taken 

without danger to the health of the troops, on account of the quantity of baggage, 1657 

--On the Indus a flat and a steamer can take the wing of a European regiment, ib. 

——But then the natives would sleep on shore, 1658-With a flat in tow, was about 

eighteen days going up to Mooltan, 1664-Had not much difficulty in navigating the 

vessels, 1665-The Indus shifts more than the Ganges; has known it to shift eight or 

nine feet in twenty-four hours, 1667-The pilots are stationed thirty or forty miles 

apart, 1668-They were quite sufficient, two at each station, one up and one down, 

1669. 

Presidencies . They differ so much from one another that an Act which is good for 

Bengal may be inapplicable to Bombay, Perry 2722-Each Presidency has three 

courts; the magistrates’ court for trying petty criminal cases, the small cause courts, and 
( 20 —Ind.) u 4 the 
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Presidencies —continued. » 

the Supreme Court, Hill 2103-There are certain restless, discontented natives at each 

Presidency who are known at home under the name of grievance-mongers. Duff 6 137. 

See also Calcutta . Courts of Justice. Bengal. Bombay. Madras. Nortli- 

western Provinces. 

Press. Freedom of the press was permitted by Lord W. Bentinck, Trevelyan 6650 - He 

first established it, ib. 6870-Approves of the measure, and of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 

measures on the subject, ib. 6651 etseq. -Opinion in India was in favour of it, ib. 6657- 

Objections to it answered, ib. 6870-Advantages of a free press, ib. -Instance of the 

public interests being subserved by freedom of discussion, ib. 6 662-As a general principle 

there should be free interchange of opinion between Governments and their subjects, and 

that may be attained in India by free discussion in the public papers, ib. 6870-Even 

under a despotism it might be useful to Government, 6873-It is very effective as a 

moral police over the public functionaries of all kinds, ib. -The existence of native 

newspapers would not vary opinion in its favour, ib. 6872 -The only real objection to 

the free press in India is, that it has no proper information on the subjects of public 

interest, which it is the business of the press to discuss, ib. 6 879-The misrepresentations 

of Government in the press should be grappled with, Willoughby 3199-The Govern¬ 
ment ought to watch the press and see that the liberty of it is not abused, 3203-The 

native press is a very curious problem; they discuss Government measures with remark¬ 
able freedom, and even scurrility; does not apprehend danger from it, and believes that 
any attempt to put it down by absolute prohibition or censorship to be out of the question, 

Halliday 3694-There is great difficulty in the choice of means to meet the evil, ib. 

3715. 

Native Press. —The first Bengalee newspaper was started by Mr. Marshman, Marshman 

5019-It is of very recent origin in Bengal, Duff 6 221 -Evidence as to the number of 

native newspapers in Calcutta, ib. -The native gazettes in the Mofussil are published in all 

the leading native languages, Halliday 3691-3693-The native press has been impi’oving 

in its literary character, year by year, Duff 6221 -It has improved, Trevelyan 6872 

-The native press has but a very small circulation, Halliday 3695-Its circulation 

as yet is but limited, Duff 622 1-The native newspapers circulate a good deal about the 

Sudder stations, and more or less among zemindary families and their agents, ib. 6224- 

Principally in Calcutta, and in its immediate neighbourhood, Trevelyan 6874-But not 

much in the country districts, ib. 6876-In the Upper Provinces their average circulation 

is fifty three copies, Wilson 7257-At Bombay they have no extensive circulation beyond 

the Presidency, Willoughby 3195-Some of them deal rather acrimoniously with Euro¬ 
pean politics. Duff 6222-They occasionally compare our rule with that of Mahomedan 

and native princes in no friendly feeling towards the British Government, ib. 6228- 

Some of their translations of European publications are of an objectionable nature, ib. 

6223-They are generally of a very humble character, harmless, Wilson 7258- And 

inoffensive, though now and then abusive, ib. 7259. 

The press in India does substantially and effectually represent the feelings of the natives, 

Trevelyan 6661-In the way in which an advocate represents the interests of his client, 

ib. 6665-It will always represent the actually existing state of the public mind, ib. 

6872-It is read by those classes who are able to read their own vernacular; not 

much by those who have received a superior English education, ib. 6874--Native 

newspapers at Bombay are printed in Marathi and Guzerati; the Parsees have papers of 
their own, Wilson 7270. 

Principal Sudder Amin. The office was established in 1835, Hill 2149, 2150. 

See also Judges. 

Printing. There are several presses at Lucknow, Wilson 7255-They print their own 

standard works, chiefly controversial books and newspapers, ib. 7256-At Madras, the 

presses are numerous, and very active in printing translations from the Sanscrit into the 
Tamul and Teloogoo, ib. 7265. 

PRISONS . The gaols are not in a satisfactory condition, especially in the Lower Provinces, 

Halliday 3502-In the North-western Provinces an officer has been appointed to look after 

prison discipline, and to manage the gaols, ib. -The subordinate officers are chiefly persons 

who have been employed about the police, ib. 3551-They are also men who have been 

in the native army, 3552-Statement of the class from which the superior officers are 

taken, ib. 3555-Of late years, Europeans or quasi Europeans have been employed in 

large gaols with great success, ib. 3556-The gaols is always in the immediate charge of 

the magistrate of the district, ib. -The gaol at Calcutta is under the sheriff and the 

magistrates of Calcutta, ib. 3557-The gaols contain prisoners for debt and prisoners 

committed before trial, who are as far as possible kept distinct from the convicts, ib. 3531- 

3533 -European convicts are generally confined in the gaoler’s room, or in some room 

set apart for them, ib. 3507. 

The 
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Prisons —continued. 

The prison at Allipore is always under the superintendence of the magistrate of the 

district; it is a large convict establishment, Torrens 8594. 8606. 8611-The governor 

was an uncovenantcd European, ib. 8608, 8609-He held a very subordinate position, and 

had small allowances, ib- 8610-Objections to uniting the superintendence of Allipore 

Gaol with the office of chief magistrate of Calcutta, ib. 8614-The salaries for the 

superintendence of the gaol and the magistrate’s office have always been consolidated, ib. 
8621, 8622. 

Prison Discipline. Great pains are taken with the physical welfare of the prisonci s, but little has 

been done in the way of prison discipline, Holliday 3502-The mortality is not great until 

something like proper prison discipline is enforced, when the .prisoners die off; that is the great 

obstacle in the way of real improvement in prison discipline, 3509-It was reported 

upon by a committee collected by Lord Auckland, but very little has been done, ib. 3502 
-An alteration in the manner of feeding and messing the prisoners was made in conse¬ 
quence of the suggestion of the committee, ib. -It has produced serious attempts on 

the part of the prisoners to put it down, ib. -The new system of prison discipline 

caused risings at Benares, Patna, at Agra, where there was great loss of life, and also at 
Chuprah, where the Zemindars of the district showed a disposition to side with the con¬ 
victs, ib. 3505-Observations upon prison discipline, Duff 4261-Substituting rations 

for anv allowance to purchase food has operated beneficially, but the messing system has not 

worked well, ib. 4263-Objections to it, ib. 4264-Is not aware of any system of prison 

discipline having for its object the reformation of the prisoners, ib. 4269-There are 

difficulties in the way of such a system, ib. 4270-Taskwork within the gaols has been 

tried, but on the whole cannot be said to have been successful, Holliday 3506-Formerly 

all the prisoners worked in gangs upon the public roads and public works, sometimes at a 
distance from the gaols, but now' they are never so far oft as to be unable to return at 

night, ib. -Within the gaol the prisoners are employed in making paper, carpets, 

rugs, &c., ib. 3517-Objections to the employment of prisoners in out-door labour. Duff 

4261. 4267. 

Promotion : 

In the Army .—Way in which promotion in the military service takes place, Melvill 

129-In the native regiments promotion by seniority is rather less regarded now 

than formerly, Pollock 458-It was the general rule, fit or unfit, but it has been much 

broken through lately, ib. 459-Now a man must read and write, and generally his merits 

be established before promotion, ib. -System pursued in the recommendation of native 

officers, 460-Is not aware of promotions from one regiment to a higher position _ in 

another regiment, ib. 462-Promotion by seniority is the weak point in any service, 

Napier 826-The rule of promotion by seniority with regard to the native officers exists 

in the Bengal army, ib. 833-But not in the Bombay army, ib. 833. 835-Promotion 

by seniority would damp the whole energies of the army, Alexander 1148-There is 

not the slightest comparison between promotion by selection, as in the Madras army, and 
by seniority, as in the Bengal; even in Madras it is difficult to keep up the energies of an 
officer, when he gets rather aged, at the top of his profession, ib. 1144-Prefers promo¬ 
tion by selection, ib. 1148-Promotion in general is not sufficiently rapid to ensure 

natural vigour and energy in the higher ranks of the army, ib. 987-Promotion would 

be accelerated, and the efficiency of the service increased, if employment was found in 
the Civil Department for officers who are unfit for active field service, ib. 1001-—Pro¬ 

motion of the native officers ought to be by seniority and not by selection, Viscount 

Hardinye 2044-You gain in policy what you lose in efficiency, ib. -Seniority 

is the rule in the Bengal army; in the Madras and Bombay armies they prefer the rule 
of selection ; it is a much wiser principle to give the promotion by seniority rather than 
by selection, ib. 

In the Civil Service —Promotion and salary is the only practical difficulty with regard 

to the complete separation of the Revenue and Judicial Department, Willoughby 3021- 

Promotion would be more rapid in the judicial line than in the revenue line, ib. 3023 In 

the civil service in Bengal, how arranged, Marshman 5134-Promotion by seniority is 

not consistent with the good administration of the judicial system, Holliday 3645-It is 

of use in preventing jobbing, ib. 3646-Should say that there is no jobbing in India 

under the existing system, Cameron 7399-It is not a necessary part of an exclusive 

service, ib. 7397——Lord William Bentinck broke through very much that exclusive 
attention to seniority, ib. 7398. 

See also Army. Civil Service. Officers. 

Propertif in India. Cannot be regarded as held under trust in the way that property was 
held in this country under military service', Marshman 6529. 

Proprietary Schools. For teaching English, have been set up by the natives educated either 

in the Government or missionary colleges, Marshman 6396-The^ course of instruction 

given in them is of a character resembling the course pursued in the Government schools, zb. 
0398-There has long been a very flourishing proprietary school at Calcutta for in- 
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Proprietary Schools —continued. 

strucdon in English maintained by a native, Trevelyan 6603-Description of the class 

of pupils attending the proprietary school at Calcutta, ib. 6622-All the students in the 

native proprietary school pay more or less, Marshman 6428. 

See also Education. 

Public Buildings. At Umballah appear to be pretty well built, Kennedy 7664-Also the 

new barracks at Dagshai and Lahore, ib. 7665-Brick is used at Lahore, stone at Dagshai, 

ib. 7666-The bricks used are generally of a fair quality, ib. 7667-The mortar very 

good, ib. 7668. 

Public Works. There is a record of all public works carried out under the engineers in the 

chief engineer’s office, Alexander 978-It is an office record, ib. 979-Lord Hardinge 

put a stop to the progress of public works on Sunday without trouble, Keane 7968- 

The principal works carried on by the Indian Government have been canals and roads, 

Thornton 7462-Statement of the average annual expenditure for the last fifteen years, 

ib. 7492, 7493-One of the chief difficulties in carrying on works, is the want of an 

efficient supply of subordinate overseers, Kennedy 7565-There are two ways of con¬ 

structing them, the one by contract, the other by private agency; reasons why the 

arrangements of the contractor are always superior, ib. 7656-Efforts are being made 

with a view to the extension of the contract system in India, ib. 7657-They have been 

established with success in some parts in the north-west; they should be very limited in 

their extent, ib. -Considers that contracts will be taken if tenders be called for with 

judgment, ib. 7659-In India, with respect of contract work, a great deal of superin¬ 

tendence is necessary, ib. 7661. 

The extent of public works in India cannot be judged of by the cost, Sims 8741- 

Which is generally about one-fifth the cost in this country, ib. 8744-In proportion as 

public works and roads have been improved, the condition of the people and the public 

revenue have also been improved, ib. 8779-They will undoubtedly have a powerful 

effect in mitigating the severity of famines, ib. 8782. 

The greatest difficulty in public works is the want of a sufficient superintending and 

executive department, Sims 8795-The natives only require to be educated and trained 

to make most efficient superintendents, ib. 8796-An engineering class is indispensably 

necessary for the efficient management of the Public Works Department, ib. 8801. 

With regard to public works in the Madras Presidency, though more perhaps might 
have been done than has been done, a great deal, much more than is generally supposed, 

has been done, Sims 8876-Public works are a great deal delayed by reference to 

the Supreme Government, ib. 8877 ; and see 8766-8774-There are many w r orks in the 

Madras Presidency which would justify Government in raising money for the purpose of 

executing them, ib. 8878-Public works in Madras have been cheaply executed, both with 

reference to cost in this country, and to the general cost of works in India, ib. 8886, 8887. 

Description of the condition of the Province of Candeish, with reference to public works, 

French 8914-And of the Nemar, a nomregulation district; in Nemar, a vast deal was 

done, more than would otherwise have been done, mainly owing to its being a non-regulation 

district, ib. 8917-Statement of the system pursued in Nemar, ib. 8917. 8930--The 

state of public works in Guzerat described, ib. 8939-There are neither roads nor bridges, 

and the ports are in a state of nature, ib. -In Bombay nothing is done from the forms 

required by the Military Board and other impediments, ib. 8942. 

From the way in which public works were executed in Nemar and Ajmeer, does not 

consider that a large engineer’s staff* is required, French 8951-But the collector should 

be relieved from a good deal of minor petty detail, ib. 

With a view to enabling the finances of India to meet the expense of public works, 
would recommend doing away with sinecures, such as the private secretary and military 

secretary to the Governor of Bombay, French 8969-Also the Governor’s band, ib. 8984 

-A saving might also be effected by remodelling the garrison staff of the Presidency, ib. 

8986-And dispensing with the offices of military secretary and Persian interpreter to 

the Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency, ib. 8988-Would also transfer the public 

offices of the Presidency to the now useless barrack in the Fort, ib. 8989-Cannot say 

how far the points suggested are applicable at Madras,//*.-Estimates the saving at 

about 20,000/. a year, ib. 8991. 

Would recommend that the sums allowed to collectors to be expended, without reference 

to Government, should be increased, French 8994-And in their construction, would 

employ natives far more extensively and in higher positions, ib. 8998--In Nemar the 

Europeans and natives worked exceedingly well together, ib. 8999-The Board of 

Public Works at Madras is combined with the Revenue Board, and is totally distinct 

from the Military Department, Sims 8727-It superintends all works of irrigation, civil 

and judicial buildings, and roads, ib. 8728. 

With a view to any large and comprehensive system of improvements, it is absolutely 
necessary to reorganise the superintending and executive Department of Public Works, 
and augmenting its strength, Sims 8868-Concurs generally in the report of the Com¬ 
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Public Works —continued. 

mission of Madras upon the Public Works Department, ib. 8871-Probably the 

continuance of a Board is the best system for Madras, though there are great advantages 

from individual agency, ib. 8872-There are great advantages in combining a revenue 

officer with an engineer officer, ib. 8873-Is not sure whether attaching engineer officers 

entirely to the Board of Revenue would answer as well as the new Board proposed by 
the Commissioners, ib. 8875. 

Report from the Board of Public Works on the experiment of employing convict labour 

in the construction of roads, App. (B.) Third Report , p. 114-Extract from the Minutes 

of Consultation, under date 8 June 1847, on the same subject, ib. p. 117-Statement of 

the amount expended in Public Works in India, in each year from 1837-38 down to the 
latest period to which the accounts have been received, App. (C.) Third Report , p. 176. 

See also Cancds. Embankments. Engineer Department. Irrigation. Railways. 

Roads. Tanks . 

Puqgees. They are found in almost every village in Gujerat, and it is their duty to track 
offenders by their footsteps, Willoughby 3117. 

Puna Sanscrit College. Improvements in it under the arrangements of Major Candy, Duff 
6247. 

Pimchayet. Is provided for by law, i#77 2139-Punchayets are well suited to a simple 

state of society, Perry 2797*-But there is no legal power of enforcing their decrees, ib. 

2798. 2803- See also Assessors. Juries. 

Pundits. Are the Hindoo law officers in the Company’s Courts; the opinion of the natives 

is very much against their honesty, Eaillie 3993-They enjoy consideration with their 

countrymen according to their reputation which is shown by the number of pupils that, they 

have under them, Wilson 7226-Believes that reputation for great learning constitutes 

a pundit; they are not created by any authority, Cameron 7340. 

Punjab. Is governed by a code drawn up by the Board of Administration, by direction of 
Lord Dalhousie, and is comprised in about fifteen foolscap pages ; it is found to work 

exceedingly well, JSlarshman 5093-Believes that the criminal ^code, code of civil pio- 

cedure, and the revenue system in the Punjab, is the same as in Khytal, Campbell 3828. 

Purchasers of Land. They are subject to great litigation upon questions as to the validity 
of tenure, and from the boundaries being undefined; there is great difficulty in the way 

of evidence, Wise 5249-5254-Suits are brought even in the case of estates bought 

at Government sales, ib. 5250. 


R. 

Rail \vA YS. There is a proposition for a railway from Diamond Harbour to Calcutta, Melvill 9 

J. C. 1503-Advantages of establishing them in India; they will be the greatest destroyers 

of caste and the greatest missionary of all, Trevelyan 6792 And the greatest means of 
diffusing the English language, ib. 6793. 

When extended into the cotton districts they will open an immense source of supply, and 
enable the cotton of India to compete very successfully with the cotton of America, 

Crawford 1857- Improvements in the cultivation of it will naturally follow, ib. 

1861. 

About thirty miles are completed in the Bombay territory, Thornton . 7506-And 

the first section of the Bengal Railway is nearly completed, ib. 7507-They are being 

constructed by private companies, ib. 7509-With a guarantee, ib. -Amount of the 

guarantee, ib. 7510-European Governments never work so well as private com¬ 
panies, ib. 7513-Statement of the lines projected, ib. 7515. 

You cannot make India an exporting country without railways, Thornton 7559- 

Railway tunnelling would cost about 4/. 7s. per yard forward, Kennedy 7599. 

Statement of what has been projected with regard to railways in India, Kennedy 7700 

et sea. -And of the principles upon which railways in India ought to be based, ib. (/02 

..—Regulating features of the country described, ib. And effect of a pioper system of 

railways as regarded in a military point of view, ib, -Statement of a system of railways 

recommended," ib. 7703. 7752-7754-The twelve projects suggested would embrace 5,177 

miles, at an average cost of 5,0007. per mile, ib. 7703-A line into the Deccan is highly 

important, ib. 7752 -It is not necessary in India to aim at a high rate of velocity, ib. 

7704 _The principle should be to run the fewest trains possible, with the heaviest loads 

possible, at a moderate speed, ib. -And give the engine the greatest possible advantage 

with reference to inclines, ib. -The valley lines will generally be the cheapest, ib. 

7705. 7713. 

With regard to the Bombay Railway, would prefer a sea-coast line to ascending the 

Ghauts, Kennedy 7706-7708-It would require a base of ninety miles to ascend the 

great Ghauts with a slope of 1 in 330, ib. 7709-Would prefer facing any difficulty 

rather than going up 1,700 feet, ib. 7714-Would prefer a level line at a cost of 

14,000 7. per mile to a steep line at 7,000 7. per mile, 7751 1 here would be no 
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Ra IL WA YS —continued. 

difficulty in dealing with an ordinary river, Kennedy 7716-Does not apprehend difficulty 

from inundations, ib. 7719-The mouths of the Jumma and Soane should be left as 

breaks for the present, ib . 7721-The inconvenience would be less in India than else¬ 
where, and after all it is a question of expense, ib. 7722-Does not recommend per¬ 
manent breaks to be left in the lines, ib. 7724-Does not apprehend difficulty from the 

tracts of sand on the banks of rivers, ib. 

With regard to the possibility of executing railways in India by private contract, is 
of opinion that if a prudent and economical course is adopted, the first railway which 
opens and pays well will settle the question in favour of private enterprise ; otherwise a 
company will always require a guarantee from Government, Kennedy 7727--—Such a 

guarantee is essential until experience is obtained, ib. 7728-If judicious superintendence 

is exercised, ample remuneration will be derived from the Calcutta line ib. 7729-Pro¬ 
poses single lines invariably, excepting the first forty miles from Calcutta, ib. 7734--But 

would take ground enough for two lines, ib. 7735-Iron sleepers would be the best, ib. 

7737 -The expense would not be very great, ib. 7738-The average expense of a 

single line would be about 5 , 000 1. a mile, ib. 7740-— The system in India is clear of 
many expenses which occur in England ; recommendations in order to secure the greatest 
possible economy in the construction and maintenance of railways, ib. 7742--Govern¬ 

ment gives the land, which they buy of the Zemindar at the rate of 500 1. per mile, ib. 7742, 
7743--About fourteen or fifteen acres, ib. 7744. 

A railway from Allahabad to the Upper Provinces would run very nearly in the line of 

the intended canal irrigation, Kennedy 7767-It would not be desirable to combine the 

two, ib. 7768--It is to be hoped that railways will enable cotton to be brought from 

the interior at a price to allow it to be exported with profit, Sims 8811. 

The Madras Railway was commenced on the 9th of June, Sims 8827-Will be about 

380 miles long, 8829-And by connecting the two coasts, will secure a fine weather 

coast accessible for vessels at all seasons, and be of great value for commercial purposes, 
ib. 8830-It will also be useful in a political point of view, ib. -In enabling Govern¬ 
ment to keep the European regiments in a healthy climate, ib. 8830, 8831-It will cost 

about 6 , 000 1. a mile, ib. 8832-For a single line, ib. 8833-Though the land taken 

and the width of the bridges will be sufficient for a double line, if necessary, ib. 8834 
-Five feet .six inches is the uniform gauge for all railways in India, ib. 8835. 

The natives of the south of India will use the railway if they are carried sufficiently 

cheap, Sims 8843-Apprehends no difficulty from caste, ib. 8844--Expects to reduce 

the carriage of goods to three halfpence per ton per mile, ib. 8845——The calculations of 
profit are chiefly upon goods traffic, ib. 8847. 

Is of opinion that railways can be more economically constructed by Government than 

by a private company, Sims 8881-The chief objection to the Indian companies is the 

guaranteed interest, ib. 8882-Thinks the peculiar facilities afforded by India for the 

construction of railways would be more easily obtained if the works Avere executed by 

Government, ib. 8884-Government having retained the control and superintendence 

might with advantage have executed the works with the chance of the profits, ib. 8885 

_Practical railway engineers must have been sent out from this country at the 

commencement, ib. 8888 -If two or more railways w r ere sanctioned for the same Presi¬ 

dency, the competition would lead to very injurious consequences, id. 8890, 8891. 

Railway prospects in Guzerat described, French 8958 et seq. -The line recommended 

would fiank the Ghauts, ib. 8962, 8963-Could be constructed and worked at less 

expense than lines crossing the Ghauts, ib. 8964-It is not very circuitous, ib. 8965- 

Opinion that the introduction of railway's w ould enable a vast reduction to be made in the 

army, and facilitate its operations, ib. 8966-The Governor-general’s idea of railways, 

as just published, would be the best means of facilitating trade between Mahva and Bombay, 
^7>/9006. 

Statement of the Railways in India, with Map, App. (C.) Third Report, p. 173. 

See also Cotton. Public Works. 

Rajah. The title has never been conferred at Bombay, Willoughby 3299. 

Rajpootanah. The Civil Government, especially of Adjmeer, is exceedingly well managed, 
but not better than the North-western Provinces, Marshman 5066. 

Rations. Are now on a very good scale indeed, Alexander 1276. 

See also Commissariat. 

Reading Clubs and Libraries. Have been established in Calcutta within the last three or 
four years, Marshman 6425. 

Records of India. The arrangement of them in the way adopted in the Public Record Depart¬ 
ment under the Master of the Rolls in England recommended, Trevelyan 6879. 

Recruiting. In India recruiting is by voluntary enlistment without bounty, Melvill 63—-— 

The enlistment is for unlimited service, ib. 64-But in Bengal upon the understanding 

that they are not to go beyond the sea, ib. 71-There is no difficulty in obtaining 

recruits, 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued ,. 


Recruiting —continued. 

recruit® Mehill 83-Is of opinion that the natives would enlist for general service as soon as 

for limited. Viscount Gough 696-The Governor-general has allowed ten men per company 

to be recruited in the Punjaub, ib. 735-Each commanding officer recruits for his own 


regiment, Alexander 1187.- See also Army. 

Reeve, Henry, Esq. Is Registrar of the Privy Council, 5560- 


-And has attended the 'sit- 

TinVof the Judicial Committee for some time past, 5561.5573-Sir John Peter Grant’s 

case was before the Judicial Committed existed, 5562—-In cases of special reference the 
Committee of Council do not sit exactly as a Court of Appeal and give judgment, but 
their opinion is embodied in a report which is submitted to the Queen in Council, and, 
together with the Act of Council approving of it, would be transmitted to the Board of 

Control, 5564-5566-And probably forwarded to India, 556o Report and older m 

Sir J. P. Grant’s case, 5567. 

The attention of the Judicial Committee has been turned to the subject of appeals from 
India, and certain suggestions, with a view to prevent delayand arrear, are under the 
consideration of the Committee, 5568—-Including notice in India that the expense o 

prosecuting appeals here will no longer be borne by the Government, 5569-But gieat 

difficulties arise from the ignorance of the parties in India of the proceedings earned on in 
their names, 5570. 

So far as the Privy Council is concerned, there is no delay at all, 5571——Great delay 
is caused by the translation of the papers used in the native courts, which is made by the 
officers of the court in India, and certified by the registrar in the Sudder, 5571, 5o72 —— 
When agents are properly instructed and provided with funds, an appeal may easily be 
heard in a year and sent back, 5571, 5572. 

The Judicial Committee is sometimes embarrassed, especially in questions of fact, from 
their ignorance of the law as administered in the Mofussil, 5574 -Of which the expe- 
rience^of the judges of the Supreme Courts is very limited, 5575——An enactment would 
be required, and might be framed to enable a gentleman who had acted asjudge m the 
Mofussil to sit as a member of the Judicial Committee to hear Indian appeals, 5576, 5o 77 

_It would be a great improvement, 5584-The subject of appeals in money is now 

limited to 10,000 rupees in all the Presidencies; generally speaking they are of very large 
value, 5578-The return laid before the Committee includes all arrears existing in 

1834; 5582. 

More decisions of the Supreme Courts have been reversed than of the Sudder Courts, 
in the proportion of five to one; perhaps because the Committee did not feel so conversant 
with Indian jurisprudence as with questions of English law, which are chiefly dealt with 
in the Supreme Courts, 5583. 

Regiment Regiments ought never to be without at least two effective captains, Cotton 335. 

342--Would be satisfied with an officer to each company, the commandant and the 

adjutant, ib. 337-If the Company’s regulations were adhered to the number of officers 

to each regiment would be sufficient, ib. 338-By the regulations one field officer and 

two captains ought always to be present, ib. 339-There are seldom above two captains 

in garrison, or above four in the field with the ten companies, Viscount Gough 701 ihe 
native regiments are always at their full complement of effective men, an d there are gene<* 
rally meifwith the corps ready to fill up any vacancies, ib. 704-Most regiments main¬ 
tain libraries, Alexander 976-The number of wives allowed to go with a regiment has 

been restricted ; formerly it was allowed at the commanding officers discretion, ib. 1233. 
The officer in command has the same authority and influence as formerly. Pollock 452 

__The adjutant-general does not interfere with the patronage more than formerly, ib. 453 

_The commandTng officer has the patronage of the native officers, so far that he recom¬ 
mends ; and his recommendation is attended to by the Commander-in-Chief, ib. 454—Does 
not think that the commanding officers are more interfered with than formerly, Viscount 

Gough 686-When a man becomes a lieutenant-colonel, he must have the command 

of a regiment, and of course there are some of them unfit for duty, ib. 687 Cannot 
avoid having some officers rejoining their regiments, after having been many years on the 
staff, who have very much lost the routine of regimental duties, ib. 688 fliey are not 
often shifted from one regiment to another in the Bengal army, ib. 715 Circumstances 
under which an officer would be shifted against his will, ib. 716-—An officer succeeds to 
the command of a regiment bv seniority, Alexander 1017 Objections to the system, ib. 

1018_Could be very much improved, ib. 1021-The European regiments hawe 

suffered materially in discipline from want of power in the Commander-in-Chief to appoint 

the best fitted to command them, ib. 1023-The more useful men are often removed 

from the European regiments, and placed in native regiments in a different capacity. 

Viscount Hardinge 2073-It causes rapid promotion, ib. 2074—— INothing could exceed 

the good conduct of the Company’s European regiments, but considers the Queen s service 

preferable, ib. 2050-Number of officers attached to the European regiments, ib. 2062 

1 ^ _Onppn’a service, ib. 2066. 
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-Is greater in proportion to the men than in the Queen’s service, ib. 2066. 
See also Army. Officers. Promotion . 
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Regimental Bands . The cost of maintaining them should be defrayed by Government, and 

not thrown upon the officers, Alexander 998-Are to a great extent composed of East 

Indians, Duff 4193. 

Register : 

Register of the Sudder Court. —It is his duty to distribute the cases among the judges, 

Reid, 2857-He is paid by a fixed salary, ib. 2871-His fees are carried to the 

account of the Judicial Department, ib. 2879-As register, did not keep a large sum in 

court; all money, excepting about 2,000 rupees, was made over to the sub-treasurer, 
ib 2875. 

Register of the Provincial and Zillah Courts. —Functions of the register of the Pro¬ 
vincial ( ourt described, Reid 2897—<—He had not to give any decisions, ib. 2898-The 

appointment does not exist now, ib. 2899-As registers and assistant registers to the 

Zillah judge, young men obtained a considerable knowledge of the practice of the Zillah 

Courts, Ryan 2405-The register of the Zillah Court is a civil judge, with limited 

jurisdiction, Ryan 2405 ; Reid 2900-Which, after some experience, was extended up 

to 1,000 rupees, ib. -Upon the report of the judge, ib. 2901-When a register had 

extra powers in civil matters, he generally got extra powers in criminal matters also, 
ib. 2903. 

The office was abolished by Lord W, Bentinck, Reid 2904; Marsliman 5126; Caldecott 5546 
—r—Registrars were assistant judges, with limited jurisdiction, Reid 2900 ; Caldecott 55 46 

-There were great differences of opinion at the time as to the propriety of abolishing 

the office, Holliday 3443--The system of register and assistant register acted well, Reid 

2935-Would be very glad to see the office of reoister re-established, Halliday 3443 

--But not with mere ministerial employment, ib. 3445-Would not return to the old 

system of register, Caldecott 5546-Suggestions instead, ib. 

The abolition of the office has removed the only means a man had of acquiring legal 

knowledge in the Company’s Courts, Reid 2931-The judges are not so fit for their 

offices now, ib. 2933-Before appointing a young man to the office, if re-established, he 

should have a practical acquaintance with the Revenue Department; then carry him on 
in the Judicial Department only, Halliday 3450. 

The re-establishment of the office is generally desired throughout the Gangetic Provinces, 
Marsliman 5126-Duties of the office described, ib. 5127-5129-The re-establishment 

f - * of it would prevent a great deal of corruption, ib. 5130-And a man before attaining 

. the office of civil judge would be well acquainted with the law he had to administer, ib. 

t-t -At present a man is called upon to decide appeals from men far better acquainted with 

the law than he is, ib. 5126-He has at present to depend in a great measure upon his 

sheristadar, who is almost universally corrupt, ib. 5128. 

Register of the Supreme Court. — His fees are charged as a per-centage; it used to be 

five per cent, at Bombay, and is so now, Perry 2738-Since Sir Thomas Turton’s case. 

Government have taken the appointment of the officer into their own hands, ib. 2745- 

At Calcutta he gets three per cent., 2746-He is still responsible to Government, and 

has to furnish large securities, ib. 2747. 

See also Administration of Justice. Civil Service. Courts of Justice. Judges. 

Judicial Training. Native Agency. 

Regulation Provinces. Are governed by the Cornwallis Code, which, with improvements, 
consists of twelve folio volumes of regulations, circular orders explanatory of them, and 
• five or six volumes of reports, in all some seventeen or eighteen volumes, Marsliman 5 079 
-It is very voluminous and intricate, ib. 5080 ct seq. -The ancient regulations are 

. simple in style, but deficient in precision, ib. 5087-The more recent may be very 

precise, but they are not near so intelligible to the natives as the old laws, ib. 5087-In 

those enacted during the last sixteen years, the same words are not used to express the 

same meaning throughout, ib. 5089-Consolidation would be most desirable, ib. 5091 

-The present code is too voluminous, and the system of law too technical, ib. 5092- 

In the non-Regulation Provinces they have a more simple code, which was formed under 

. Lord Dalhousie’s direction, and is comprised in about fifteen foolscap pages; it is found to 

answer exceedingly well, ib. 5093-There are thirty-one Regulation Provinces in the 

north-west, Thornton 7552. 

See also Administration of Justice. Code. Laics. 

Regulations of 1827. Apply principally to procedure. Perry 2655-Are so short and 

jejune that they leave the whole thing very much in the power of the judge, ib. 

Regulations. That of Lord William Bentinck in 1832, abrogating the persecuting spirit of the 
Hindoo law in case of conversion, could scarcely have been overlooked or mistaken by the 
natives, Marsliman 6513. 

Regulation No. 21 of 1850 does not contemplate anything more than Lord W 

Bentinck s Act, Marshman 6506-Probable operation of the regulation with regard to 

any 














































Regulations —continued. 

any horrible offence which would exclude from caste, irrespective of conversion to 

Christianity, Marshman 6519-The want of a clause enabling the courts to award compen- * 

sation in certain cases, is certainly an omission, ib. 6522-The agitation against it was got 

up by those connected with the Landowners’ Society, and who now form the society of British 

India, ib. 65 37-It was confined to Calcutta, the attempts to rouse the country having 

failed, ib. --The object of the regulation was to protect rights of conscience, ib. 6539. 

Reid, John Fleming Martin , Esq. Held office in India for thirty-one years, 2809- - 

Always in the Judicial Department; for the last ten years was judge of the Sudder Court 

at Calcutta, 2810-Left India in 1847; 2811-Thinks the administration of justice 

in India is as favourable as circumstances will admit, 2812-Delay is the chief defect, 

2813, 2814-There are not many technicalities, 2816. 2818-A great deal of the delay 

is owing to the people, 2817-The decisions of the native judges are very good, 2819- 

But cannot say much for their integrity, 2820-Generally speaking, there is great laxity 

of morality among the natives, 2835-But if well looked after, they make very good 

judges, 2837-And when fit for it might be more extensively employed, 2916-Upon 

the°whole their character has improved of late years, 2925-Does not think that educa¬ 
tion has had much influence upon the moral character of the natives, 2917-2920-The 

IVloonsiffs are generally taken from the middling class of men, 2927-2929-The vakeels 

in the Moonsitfs’ courts are very bad, 2826, 2827-Vakeels rarely appear in criminal 

cases, 2828. 

The jury system in India is quite futile; it is a misnomer to call them juries, 2829-2833 

_They merely sit as assessors, 2832-Respectable natives will not come forward, 

2834. 

An immense expense is incurred in stamped paper; there are stamps for the most 

trivial complaint, 2839-2843-They cause frequent delay, and are a great burden upon 

the suitors, 2844-2847-The stamp duties are lower in the Moonsiffs’ courts, 2846- 

The great body of the people are litigious, 2844. 2852. 

The circulars issued by the Sudder arc binding on the inferior courts, and are some¬ 
times explanatory of the law, and sometimes they contain rules of practice, 2848-2851- 

Formerly all the judges used to decide upon such circular orders ; but latterly the English 
department was placed under one judge, and he did almost all the work of that department; 
he could take the opinion of his brethren upon any circular order he wished to be passed, 

2860, 2861-A witness cannot be called in without his diet money being paid, 

2864-It is fixed by a list prepared in each district, 2865-There is no taxing-master ; 

the costs are drawn out from the paper, and appended to the decree, 2867-The register 

is paid by a fixed salary, 2871. 2874 -r-His fees are carried to the account of the Judicial 

Department, 2879. 

The fees of the court are very high, 2864-The pleaders’ fees were a certain per¬ 
centage settled among themselves, 2862-The costs are usually governed by Regulation 1 

of 1814; 2869-The only fee taken for the Government was the stamp, 2880-Has 

always understood that costs were larger in the Supreme Court than in the Sudder, 2885. 

Cannot reduce the number of appeals; there are only two; one upon the merits, an 
appeal of right; the other, the special appeal, upon points of law only, 2853-2856—— 

Manner of transacting the appellate business in the Sudder described, 2857-2859-If it 

- is followed by affirmance it is an appeal to a single judge, 2885-2887. 

Statement of the education at Haileybury in witness’s time, 2890-2893-And of the 

subsequent training in India, 2895-2903——Was first assistant to a magistrate, 2894 

-Then register of the Provincial Court, ib. -Duties of the register stated, 2897, 

2898-Next register of the Zillah, and as such a civil judge with limited jurisdiction, 

2900——And after that entered the Sudder as first assistant to the register, 2903-Lord 

W. Bentinck abolished the registers and substituted the principal Sudder Amins and native 

agency, 2904-Object of the change, 2910-Considers that the old plan svas better, 

2905-It acted very well, 2931——The judges are not now so fit for their offices as 

when the office of register existed, 2931-2933-A man may now be placed upon the 

bench who has never seen a single suit decided, 2906, 2907-The only training a judge 

now receives is the quasi judicial training in the collector’s office, 2908, 2909-The 

decisions of the revenue officers are matters of appeal to the regular courts, 2912, 2913-- 

Would employ natives in higher judicial offices when they become fit for it, 2916--But 

you must improve them in point of morals before you can do much good, 2917-On the 

whole the character of the native judges has improved of late years, 2925. 

There is great want of proper judicial training in India, 2921-The judges might be 

better educated; but the plan goes on very well as it is, 2922-Thinks, the natives 

prefer European decisions, 2930-A man can never be a really good civil judge unless 

he has had experience as a collector; is in favour of an interchange between the revenue and 
judicial departments, 2938-2943. 

Never found difficulty in administering the law, arising from the state of the law itself, 
2944-2947-In civil cases the law of the defendant was the law administered, 2948- 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 



Held, John Fleming Martin , Esq. —continued. 

2950-In criminal cases the Mussulman law was the principal law, 2950-2957- 

As modified by the regulations, 2951-The law is scattered through a large number of 

regulations, and a code would have been very convenient, 2958-A code of procedure 

would be a very great advantage, 2959-A code would be much better prepared in India 

than in this country, 2961-Mr. Macaulay’s code was circulated for opinions, 2962- 

Having the judges of the Sudder and Supreme Courts in the Legislative Council, would 
be an improvement, 2965. 

Religious Instruction . The Hindoo and Mahomedan religious books are taught 
for secular purposes, in order to raise up Hindoo and Mahomedan law officers, Wise 7084 

--Hindoo religion is not taught directly in the Sanscrit College, Cameron 7424-But 

it was found impossible to get rid of it altogether, ib. 7425-European science is directly 

antagonistic to it, but not quite inseparable, ib. 7431, 7432. 

Government is unable altogether to carry out its principle of strict neutrality in regard 
to matters of religion in the Sanscrit Colleges and in the Madrissa, Marshman 6458-6460 

-Does not think the position of neutrality assumed by the Government really possible, 

Keane 7909-Religion does not form a prominent branch of study in the Government 

seminaries, as in the missionary institutions, 'Trevelyan 6804-The neutrality of Govern¬ 
ment would be infringed by teaching the Bible in the native schools, ib. 6840-Never 

could find the pledge alleged to have been given by Government, guaranteeing to the 

natives free and undisturbed exercise of their religion, Marshman 6495-The Government 

in India protects the rights of all religions, but acknowledges none as the established 
religion of the country, ib. 6553 et seq. 

Religion is entirely excluded from all Government institutions; much the same rule 
is followed in the native proprietary schools, but all the missionary institutions openly and 

constantly teach Christianity, Marshman 6435-The neutrality of the Government has 

not been without advantage to the missionaries, ib. 6444-If it were attempted to intro¬ 

duce religious instruction into the Hindoo College at Calcutta, the native members of the 

Board would resign, ib. 6448-It would almost close the institution for a time, ib. 6449 

--ft would cause a great withdrawal of the natives from co-operation in the management 

of the Government institutions, Trevelyan 6808. 

Lord William Bentinck’s views, on leaving India, on the subject of religious neutrality, 

Trevelyan 6800-It is of the greatest importance to maintain inviolate that fundamental 

principle of our Government, ib. 6799-And that the natives should not be led to 

suppose that there is any wish on the part of Government to interfere with them. Wise 

7033-The less the Government interferes, the greater probably will be the progress of 

religious truth, Bird 7144. 

The only safe principle upon which a Government, situated like that of India, can 
proceed is, not to assume the truth or falsehood of any religion, Cameron 7406-Reli¬ 

gious outbreaks have occurred among the Hindoos at Benares and elsewhere; a general 

outbreak is quite possible, Trevelyan 6798-Imprudence on the part of the Government 

in matters of religious opinion referred to, ib. 6800, 6801. 

The Hindoos would be very suspicious if a course of religious study was introduced 

by Government, Norton 6388-Its exclusion from the Government institutions has 

become a strong party question, Marshman 6442-If the Bible had been originally 

introduced, the natives would have acquiesced in it, but the time has passed when it could 

be safely introduced; would not recommend introducing it now, ib. 6442-Religious 

instruction was not given in Hooghly or Dacca Colleges, Wise 7026-Does not think 

that there would be any difficulty in finding suitable teachers, Tucker 8293-Scripture 

instruction is allowed in the schools of the Mysore Government, ib. 8295-8300-In 

schools in the Nizam’s territories, and also in the schools of the Rajah of Travancore, ib. 

8294-The condition upon which Scripture instruction was permitted in the Rajah of 

Tr a van core’s school was, that the other pupils should not lose time by being made to sit 

by while Scripture instruction was given, ib. 8301-Scripture is taught in this school 

by the master, an Englishman, who was formerly a serjeant in the army, ib. 8303. 

See also Bible. Christianity. Converts. Education . Missions. 

Religious Tests. Would exclude anything of the kind from the universities, Cameron 
7346. 

Religious T?'usts. The prohibition against Government administering such trusts is a right 
regulation, Trevelyan 6801. 

Remittances. The Company’s officers can make remittances to Europe through the Com¬ 
pany’s treasury to an amount, graduated according to rank, from 507. to 400/. a year, 

Melvill 143-Advantages to the officer in so remitting his money, ib. 144 et seq. -It 

has been in force about fifteen years, ib. 145-And is adopted by the officers to a very large 

extent, ib. 148-150-Annual amount of remittances from India to Europe, Trevelyan 

6640. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Rent. By law it ought to be estimated according to the nerik or local rate, Duff'd 213_ 

Suits concerning rent might be more properly decided by the civil judge than by the 
collector, ib. 4207. 

Reports, Sfc. When of more than usual interest, should be published in the Government 
Gazette, Trevelyan 6887. 

Resumption Proceedinys. Have not necessarily destroyed the remaining ancient gentry, 

Halliday 3627-Cases to which applicable, ib. 3628-Limitation of the penod, ib. 

3629, 3630. 3636-3638-Effect of the decision of the Privy Council upon the question, 

ib. 3631-3634; Pemberton Leigh 3743-3745-The Government of India had a very 

immediate interest in the result, Pemberton Leigh 3742-The Government were quite 

entitled to resume lands illegally held without payment of rent, but it should have been left 

to the ordinary courts of justice, Baillie 4061-4065-Does not think that they have 

anything to do with the insecurity of property, Marshman 5204-The resumption cases 

were tried by special tribunals, but in precisely the same manner as the civil courts would 
have tried them, ib. 5206-They have now ceased, ib. 5204. 

The resumption regulations, by setting aside the law of 1793, compel parties to prove 
their right for seventy years back, which is quite impossible; and unless proved by docu¬ 
mentary evidence, the judge is bound to decide in favour of Government, Wise 5255- 

They were the greatest curse the Government ever inflicted on the country, ib. 5254- 

Affect all land in Bengal, ib. 5255-Have covered the whole country with forgery and 

perjury, ib. -Have shaken the confidence of people in the Government, ib. 5257- 

The issue of a suit is a matter of great uncertainty, ib. 5258. 

Revenue in India. Three-fourths of it consists of the rent of land. Hill 2114-If the in¬ 

stalments are not paid by sunset of the day on which due, the estate is forfeited, and 

sold to the highest bidder, Marshman 5201-This rule is a great obstacle to Europeans 

purchasing land in India, ib. 

The Government revenue is payable on four certain fixed days in each year, Wise 526 2 

--If not paid, after an advertisement of thirty days, the estate is sold, ib. 5263-By 

public auction, ib. 5265-The only restriction is, the Government bid up as far as they 

have a claim, after which it is left to others, ib. 5266-Has known valuable estates sold 

for one rupee to the Government; there being no bidders, ib. 5267-The rents are only 

received in the Collector’s office, ib. 5268-And are paid in solid coin, ib. 5270. 

Return of the receipts from the opium revenue in each year 1834 7 35 to 1849-50, 
App. (C.), Third Report, p. 168. 

Revenue Department. Every civilian should commence his career in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, Willoughby 2999-A knowledge of the habits and customs of the natives is 

acquired in it, Halliday 3442-Itaffords a good training for young judicial servants, Duff 

4203, 4204-The necessity of an agency of a high order will be eventually very much 

diminished, Trevelyan 6589. 

Revenue Officers. Their jurisdiction is conterminous with that of judge, Hill 2114-The 

revenue officer, of whatever grade, was the official president of the Pergunnah Courts, as 
established in 1831, Caldecott 5436. 

Revenue and Judicial Departments. An interchange of service between them would be an 

improvement, Reid 2939-Separating them would secure a fair average of men in each 

department, Campbell 3956-Is not in favour of separating the Revenue, Magisterial, 

and Judicial Departments at once and from the beginning, Duff 4203-Revenue and 

judicial matters are combined in the same functionary in the Non-regulation Provinces, 
but it is necessary to separate them, in order to have an efficient system, Campbell 3963. 

See also Civil Service. Judicial and Revenue Departments. 

JR etc ah Territory. Never heard any complaints of fees levied by the Rajah of Iiewah upon 
cotton passing through his territory, Caldecott 5527. 

Rewards. 1 he ability of the local government to reward meritorious native officers is not 
so great as is desirable, Willoughby 3296-Explanation of the former system of re¬ 
warding meritorious service, Alexander 1058-Rewards for distinguished service or 

good conduct are certainly prized, but are much too limited by their small number, 
ib. 1189. 

Rice. The general price of rice in the Mofussil is from eight annas to one shilling for a 
maund, or 80 lbs., Duff 6076. 

Rifles. Three or four of the native regiments are [armed with rifles; all the Goorka regi¬ 
ments have them. Viscount Gough 757-Rifle companies are also attached to some of the 

regiments. Viscount Hardinge 2085. 

Roads. In the western provinces of India the roads are very bad, Wise 5357 - The 

Saugor and Nerbudda territory is very difficult to travel in, Caldecott 5477-There are 

only two roads practicable for wheeled carriages for any distance, ib. 5511. 
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Roa DS — continued. 

The great trunk road from Allahabad to Delhi is a magnificent road, Caldecott 552 8- 

That part of the Allahabad and Benares road near Benares is very bad, ib. 5531-Manner 

of making cross country roads explained, ib. 5532-5537-The traffic along the roads 

always proceeds exactly in the same line, 5537-Greater facilities of intercourse would 

pay the Government largely, ib. 5538-But it is pecuniarily little interested in de¬ 
veloping the resources of the country, ib. 5540-The roads in Bengal are in an impaired. 

state, Keane 7785 -In the south of India, with one or two exceptions, they are mere 

tracks, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8419. 

There is a fine iron bridge near Saugor, Caldecott 5514. 5517-Statement of the prin¬ 
cipal road communications in India, Thornton 7486, 7487, 7488-The road from Cal¬ 
cutta to Peshawur is about 1,500 miles in length, ib. 7486-From Calcutta to Delhi is 

a Macadamized road; a carriage dawk from Calcutta will reach Lahore on the sixth day 

at an average speed of 81 miles an hour, ib. 7489-The Delhi road is available for 

commercial purposes, ib. 7490-The Calcutta road up to Delhi cost about 1,000 7. a 

mile, and it costs about 50,000/. a year to keep it in repair, ib. 7495. 

The Bombay road cost about 330 1. a mile; it is a fair weather, not a Macadamized, 

road, Thornton 7496-Doubts if it is remunerative, ib. 7497-The Government 

erect the travellers’ bungalows along the great lines of road, ib. 7500. 

The new road in the Himalayas was intended to get rid of the practice in the Hill States 
of tribute labour for the conveyance of baggage, Kennedy 7564. 7579-And as a com¬ 
mercial road between the plains and Thibet, ib. 7564-It was ultimately to be carried 

on to Ladak, ib. 7565. 

Statement of the course pursued in forming the new road in the Himalayas, Kennedy 

7565 -It is impossible to do what is required in India at the high rate which such w orks 

usually cost under the Military Board, ib. -There are about 3,000 or 4,000 miles of 

good metalled roads in India, ib. - r ihe cheapness of land and labour in India is exceed¬ 
ingly favourable to the construction of such works, ib. 7571 -Statement of the system 

pursued in Cephalonia with a view to economise in the construction of roads, ib . 75/5, 

7576-The economy proceeded partly from the mode of arranging the labour and partly 

from the mode of constructing the work, ib. 7576-Estimated the expenditure for a 

road in the Himalayas, eighteen feet wide, reduced to twelve feet at cliffs, at about 130/. 

per mile, ib. 7580-Including the preparation of materials, ib. 7581-Nature of the 

soil described, ib. 7582 et seq. -The estimate included everything, with the exception of 

powder for blasting, and tools, ib. 7586, 7587-The maximum inclination of slopes w r as 

3 in 100, ib. 7598-Expense of cutting a tunnel in the neighbourhood of Simla, tin 

7599. 

In hill roads the chief cost is in the formation; on the plains the cost of formation is 
small, that of metalling considerable; burnt clay is usually calculated on for metal; in 
some districts there is a species of limestone called conker, which makes a good surface, 

Kennedy 7607-The metalled part is about fifteen feet wide, ib. 7609-The burnt clay 

stands the rains, but soon wears with heavy traffic, ib. 7610-It makes very good 

roads, French 9009-In making roads with bricks it is better to pave the roads with 

the bricks on end, Kennedy 7670. 

The road from Calcutta to Allahabad was not uniformly good, Kennedy 7614-Has 

timed several stages between Allahabad to Meerut, by horse dawk, at ten miles an hour, 

ib. 7616, 7617-The surface is chiefly of limestone; there are regular stage-waggons 

above Allahabad, ib. 7626, 7627-The whole road from Benares to Meerut is very good, 

ib. 7629. 

The Central Government should be responsible for the construction and repair of roads, 

Kennedy 7644-The use of tribute labour is justifiable, in the first instance, for their 

construction, ib. 7644, 7645-But their maintenance afterwards should be borne by the 

public revenue, ib. 7644-Government should look to the laying out of cross roads, as 

well as general roads, ib. 7646-Leaving them to local superintendence, ib. -In 

India everything must go from the centre, ib. 7648. 

The roads usually travelled over in India are just the ordinary field, Kennedy 7674—— 

In 1810 there were literally no made roads in the Madras Presidency, Sims 8785 -Now 

300 or 400 miles of good roads have been made and many passes opened, ib. 8786—— 

Down to 1836, the Madras roads were under the Department of Public Works, ib. 8 791- 

When the roads w ere placed under a superintendent and two assistants, ib. — —It would 
be better to leave them under superintendence of the civil engineers of the divisions 
through which they pass, subject to the general control of the Board of Works, ib. 8793, 
8794-With an increased establishment, 8794. 

The formation of roads has had the effect of cheapening carriage very much, Sims 

8808-In many parts it may be the means of enabling cotton to be exported at a 

profit, id. 8811——In Tanjore the roads were chiefly formed out of the surplus of the 
Pagoda fund, when the Pagoda endowments were administered by collectors, ib. 8818 
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RoAD S —continued. 

__That connexion has now ceased, ib. 8819-And the cost now falls upon the Govern¬ 
ment, tb. 8825. 

There are very few roads in Candeish, French 8898-Roads in the Nemar district 

stated, tb. 8925-Observations upon the trunk roads in the Bombay Presidency, ib. 8936 

-In all Guzerat there are but a few miles of tolerably clear road, ib. 8942-The 

road from Ahmcdnugger to Bombay, through Poonah, is fair, ib. 8943--And has 

oreatly increased the traffic, ib. 8944--Good roads cannot easily be made leading to the 

ports in the Gulf of Cambay, ib. 8957. 9007-The best thing would be to raise and 

level the line of country for a road. ib. 8957. 9009-The road through Berar and Can¬ 

deish to Surat, via the Isabarry Pass, could be made a very excellent road for a small 
sum, ib. 8961. 

If wood roads were made, the system of transport by pack bullocks would be done away 

with, ^French 9017-Roads will do much to make India an exporting country and a vast 

consumer of English manufactures, ib. 9038-Candeish presents peculiar facilities for 

the construction of roads; in Guzerat the difficulty is the want of material, ib. 9039. 

Road making in the Hills. Principles and rules, having special reference to the new road 

from Kalka, via Simla, to Kunawur and Thibet, App. (A.) Third Report --Rules 

for superintendents and overseers. No. II. App. (A.) Third Report. 

Statement of the different trunk roads in India, with map, App. (C.) Third Report, p.171. 

See also Cotton. Public Works. 

Roman Catholics. There are Homan-catholic chaplains at the different stations, Right Rev. 

Bishop Carr 8095-They sometimes go into the field with a large force, ib. 8096- 

Their salaries ib. 8097-Believes that they are appointed by their own bishops, ib. 8098 

__Number of the Roman-catholics in the Bombay Presidency, ib. 8118-They are 

chiefly of the lower classes, ib. 8138-They are reserved, and do not much like to enter 

into conversation on the subject of religion with Protestants, ib. 8140. 

The lloman-catholic priests have much improved of late years. Right Rev. Bishop Carr 

3122_They are both European and natives, ib. 8123-There is a schism among 

them as to their relation to the Archbishop of Goa or the Vicar-apostolic of the Pope, 
ib. 8127——Their claims, and the position of the British Government towards them, ib. 

8131 _Of late years they have made scarcely any conversions among the natives, 

ib. 8139. 

Is not aware of any direct missionary efforts made by the Roman-catholics, Tucker 

8355— The natives have a very low opinion of their Christianity, tb. 8356—-—Is 

inclined to attribute the discontinuance of the Roman-catholic missions to the divisions 

existing between the Goa priests and those under the Vicars-apoetolic, ib. 8359-The 

disputes relate to property, ib. 8360-They have not made many converts in India, 

Marshman 5049. 5051. 

See also Conversions. Missions. 

Roorkee College. It is a civil and military college lately established. Abbott 5728-Is an 

engineering college, Thornton 5994-To instruction in pure science practical instruction 

in industrial purposes is added, Marshman 6414-It is called the College of Civil 

Engineering, ib. -The same plan has been followed by Colonel Napier at Lahore, ib. 

Runieet Sing. Attached extraordinary value to an English letter which he received from 

Lord Elienborougb, Trevelyan 6685-He had considerable difficulty in making head 

against the religious war stirred up by Syyid Ahmed, ib. 6796. 

Rustication. Has been introduced at Addiscombe with great advantage, Pasleg 5738. 
5761, 5762. 

Ryan, Right Hon. Sir Edward. Was sworn in as a Puisne Judge in India in 1827, as Chief 
Justice in December 1833, and resigned in January 1842; was nearly fifteen years in India, 

2354 -Some improvements have taken place in the law within the last twenty years, 

but certainly not such as were contemplated, 2355-In 1829 Sir Charles Metcalfe com¬ 

plained of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and the result of a long Correspondence 
was suggestions for the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, the formation 
of a code, and the establishment of a legislative council, 2356——In the Act of 1833 

very enlarged powers of legislation were given, ib. -The Law Commission was 

appointed under that Act of Parliament, 2357--Proceedings of the Commissioners, 

ib. -They finished a criminal code in 1837 ; steps taken with reference thereto, 23o7- 

2366_A code of criminal procedure was framed by the Criminal Law Commissioners 

and sent home, 2381. 

The non-liability of Europeans to the Company’s courts should be altered, 2367—— 

There would be difficulty in providing juries, 2368-But would not object to be tried 

by some of the Company’s judges in the MofussiJ, 2369- Never was at a trial beioie a 
Company’s judge, 2379. 
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Ryan, Right Hon. Sir Edward —continued. 

A civil code would be desirable ; in the Mofussil the law is personal; the English law, 
Hindoo law, and the Mahomedan law is administered; in all other cases it is the law of the 

defendant, 2381, 2382-The Armenians are owners of large zemindaries in the 

Mofussil, where there is no law for them; it has long been a subject of complaint; steps 

taken with reference thereto, 2383-2389-Means of acquiring a knowledge of the 

Hindoo and of the Mahomedan law, 2391-2400. 

At the establishment of the Mayor’s Court in Calcutta, in 1726, all the English statute 

and common law up to that time was introduced into India, 2401-Subsequently such 

Acts only as are specifically extended to India have force there, 2402-It is a oreat 

defect, 2403. & 

Would be difficult to introduce more competent persons to administer the law in the 

Company’s courts in the Mofussil, 2404-Suggestions upon the subject, 2405-2409_ 

Judicial training is necessary, but a knowledge of the habits, manners, and language of 
the people is of the greatest importance in India, 2411-Calling upon persons°to exer¬ 

cise an appellate jurisdiction who have never exercised an original jurisdiction is a verv 
great defect, 2412. 

No one can practise at the bar of the Supreme Court, unless a member of the English 

bar, or having some other similar qualification, 2414-Has been much struck witlfthe 

capacity shown by the native judges, 2420-They are mostly Hindoos, 2421-They 

pass a severe examination, and seem to have a thorough knowledge of the regulations and of 
the law that they have to administer before they are appointed, 2438, 2439——The greater 

part of their decisions appealed from to the Privy Council have been affirmed, 2424- 

Upon the merits, 24.25-Is in favour of appeals to the Privy Council, rather than to a 

Supreme Court of Appeal in India, 2426-2429. 

Views with reference to the amalgamation of the Sudder and Supreme Courts, 2431-2435. 

Nothing can be done under the existing system in the way of judicial training beyond 

giving the general principles of jurisprudence before goin<* to India, 2405. 2436-It is 

* not desirable to acquire the art of administering the law in this country, 2436-Is in 

favour of the previous training in the Revenue Department, 2405-But afterwards 

persons should not leave the judicial office to become collectors, 2444. 

Statement of the delays in regard to the recommendations of the Law Commissioners, 

2447. 2452-Opinion as to the best method of dealing with the questions referred to 

the Law' Commission, 2454-Would recommend disposing of them in this country 

rather than sending them out to India for reconsideration, unless an efficient Law Commis¬ 
sion is re-established there, 2455. 2458-If the steps suggested were taken they would 

not supply one object of the commission, namely, of assisting in the current legislation of 
India; that must be done by the Local Government, 2456. 

In 1838 the Home Government told the Local Government that they might pass the 

Macaulay Code as a law, 2460-Reason why it was never passed, 2461-2464_ 

Would allow the decision of the Indian Legislature to be final in such a case till altered 
like all Acts of Parliament, 2465. 

Opinion as to the best way of improving the constitution of the Legislative Council, 

2466-2470-In the event of an amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, would 

take some of the judges of the court as members, 2467-Would not call in advisers 

upon special occasions only, 2470—-As to the introduction of some natives into the 

Council, 2470-2477-Would not object to introducing some competent persons, 2473 

-Present constitution of the Legislative Council, 2478-It is desirable to secure a 

full representation of the native feeling in it, 2480-There would be difficulty in finding 

suitable natives in the Mofussil, 2481-There is not much desire in the natives generally 

to take part in its proceedings, 2485-—-Merchants in the Presidency towns are but little 
acquainted with the feelings and prejudices of the natives generally, 2486-2489. 

In 1848 the Law Commissioners prepared a code of criminal procedure adapted to the 

criminal code; it has never been acted on, 2490-2498-The code of criminal procedure 

and the criminal code ought to be simultaneous, 2499-Does not think that the reform 

in the procedure is of more importance than reform in the law itself, 2500. 

The Stamp Acts on legal proceedings do not apply to the Supreme Court, 2502- 

But there are stamps upon almost every proceeding in the Mofussil Courts, 2503- 
2506. 

Ryots. The condition of the ryots in Bengal described. Duff 6201-The illegal exactions 

they are subjected to are not authorised by Government, ib . 6204-Statement of the 

causes which have produced their deteriorated condition, ib. 6207-The abolition of the 

stamps upon petitions would tend very much to their benefit, ib. 6211-Their rights 

were left undetermined at the time of the permanent settlement, ib. 6215-The ryots 

in the Punjaub sometimes received great injury from the camel drivers sending the camels 
into their crops, Viscount Melville 1320. 

See also Perpetual Settlement. Zemindars . 
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St. PauVs Cathedral, Calcutta. £. 50,000 has been raised for the building, and 30,000 l. for 
the endowment fund, but a charter of incorporation has been objected to by the Court 

of Directors, Keane 7953. 7955-Probable grounds on which the charter has been 

objected to, ib. 7957, 7958-Reasons for considering a charter an important object, ib. 

7959 et sea. _There is no security without a charter; believes that it would have been 

granted if Sir Robert Peel had continued in office, ib. 7965-The cathedral may 

always be pretty well filled on ordinary Sundays, ib. 8013. 

Salaries. The salaries of the natives should be raised, but not to an extent equal to that of 

the Europeans, Duff 4215-The salary of Europeans should be larger than that of the 

natives, Trevelyan 6762. 

Salt. Description of the different salt agencies in India, with map, App. (C.) Third Report, 

p 158 -Return of the quantity of salt imported into Calcutta in each year, 1844-4o 

to 1850-51, distinguishing importations from England from other countries, p. 160—— 
Return of the net revenue derived from salt in each year, 1839-40, distinguishing the 
different Presidencies. 

.Salt Duty. Has been increased with a view to prevent the north-western salt from interfer¬ 
ing with the Bengal salt, Caldecott 5542, 5543--The salt monopoly was established by 

Lord Clive in order to provide a fund for giving adequate remuneration to the European 

servants, Trevelyan 6791-It is an oppressive tax, the greatest temporal curse upon the 

country, Keane 7805-It is a monster grievance, ib. 7809——The amount does not 

represent more than one-third of the imposition, ib. 7807-Evidence as to its injurious 

operation upon the price and the quality of the salt, ib . 7806 et seq. —W ould not propose 

the unlimited introduction of European salt, ib. 7814-Would either let the natives 

manufacture their salt as they do their other commodities, or the Government should dis¬ 
tribute their salt under their own authority as they do their spirits now, ib. 

Salt and Opium Departments. The high salaries in them were put an end to by Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck, Trevelyan 6651. 

Sandhurst. Has at present 180 students, it can take 360; the expense is little less than 

Addiscombe, Abbott 5676, 5677-Some are taken upon a reduced scale as sons of officers, 

and some upon an advanced scale, ib. 5678. 

Sanitary Regulations. The magistrate of each district is vested with authority to make them, 
Willoughby 3295. 

Sanscrit Class at Hooghley College. Met with no encouragement, and was therefore given 
up, Wise 6953. 

Sanscrit College at Calcutta. Was established in 1821, Duff 6258 ; Wilson 7196-It was 

established in lieu of certain colleges that Lord Minto had proposed to establish at JSudda 

and Tirhoot, Duff 6258-It is used as a means of improving the Bengalee, Cameron 

7425_With regard to religious neutrality, it is an, exceptionable institution, ib. 7426. 

Sanscrit Language. It is of no use whatever, Campbell 3868 ; Marshman 5036 -It is now 

becoming almost a classical language, Rev. H. Melvill 4912-According to the native 

system, all knowledge, sacred and profane, is referred to the Sanscrit language, Trevelyan 

6778_It requires from twelve to twenty years to learn it, and its use is confined to the 

Brahmins, ib. -Attaches the highest value to it, but it is a very difficult language, tb. 

6897-A whole life is required to learn it properly, ib. 6681-In the event of the 

law being codified, it will become the duty of the State to found professorships and 
scholarships, with a view to preserve it, ib. 

It does not take longer to acquire it than English; you may make a good Sanscrit 
scholar in twelve years, Wilson 7217—How taught in the Sanscrit College, tb. t 218 

_The intense application required tends very much to invigorate the powers of close 

application, ib. 7219. 

It is intimately connected with the Ilindee and Bengalee, Wilson 7243-There is a 

considerable body of literature in Sanscrit, ib. 7244-Statement of the proportion ot 

Sanscrit in the different native languages, 7292-It fortns a most essential part ot 

the general education of the Hindoos, tb. 7300-A Hindoo, it a Sanscrit scholar, 

is highly respected, ib. -A great part of the Sanscrit literature is free from impurities, 

Cameron 7446. 

A knowledge of Sanscrit may be acquired in less time under the system of teaching 
adopted in this country than by the native mode of teaching, Jiilson 7h09-7oll r 
It is worth while to cultivate it, as being the foundation of the vernacular languages of 

•the country, Cameron 7343-It is studied in the Sanscrit College, with a view to 

improving the Bengalee, ib. 
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Sanscrit Languagc — continued. 

Sanscrit is a principal study at Hailey bury, Bev. H. Meloill 4853-Grounds on which 

the study of it is retained, ib. 4854-Would not retain it as a compulsory, but as a volun¬ 

tary study, ib. 4855 It is more attended to at Benares than in any other Government 

College, Edwards 5838-Appropriating the emoluments set apart for it to English 

literature caused great dissatisfaction, ib . 5840-5843. 

See also Education. Language. 

Sattara. Instance referred to of the students at Sattara preferring the Missionary Institu¬ 
tion to the Government Institution, Duff 6141. 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories . Are Non-regulation Provinces in matters civil, Caldecott 

5435 -There has been no outbreak since Mr. Caldecott was sent there in 1843, Marshman 

5068-Previous to 1831, there was no fixed system at all; the Governor-generals 

agent did as he liked ; in 1832 the Commissioner then appointed was made subject to the 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut of the North-western Provinces in criminal matters, and the 
Sudder Board of Revenue in civil matters; he established a system of native courts, called 

Pergunnah Courts, Caldecott 5436-Their constitution and procedure explained, ib. 

-He had European subordinate officers under him; their number, ib. 5437-In 

1832 or 1833, Mr. Robert Mertins Bird, the chief revenue authority, made a tour through 
the district, and found that the system was not working well, Caldecott 5439-His objec¬ 

tions to the system pointed out, and the system established by Mr. Shore in 1836 to remedy 
the objections described, ib. 5440. 

The rebellion in 1842 arose from several causes Caldecott , 5441, 5442——In 1842, 
after the rebellion, Mr. Caldecott was sent to re-organise the civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tions, ib. 5443 -System established by him explained, ib. 5445-5449——He was assisted 

by twelve deputy commissioners as Session Judges, but without any civil power, 5450, 
5451 -The country has remained quiet since, ib. 5460-5463-The system estab¬ 
lished is believed to work well, ib. 5459. 5464-5470-Pay of the judges, and. 

expense of the courts stated, ib. 5471-5476-The natives employed in the courts were 

chiefly Mahomedans from the neighbourhood of Lucknow, ib. 5480. 5478-5488 

The criminal circuit was 710 miles long, ib. 5505-The old police was not sufficiently 

numerous, ib. 5493 -The military police was sufficiently numerous for its purposes, ib. 

5494. 

Sawyerpuram. Mr. Pope’s institution there belongs to the Propagation Society, Duff 

6171 -Mr. Pope’s course of tuition and discipline was too rigorous, and die number 

of the students diminished, but since he left they have again increased, ib. 6172-6175. 

See also Education. 

Scholarships. Scholarships were established by Government with a view to enabling the 

poorer classes to continue at the colleges during the whole course, Marshman 6423- 

The system has been completely successful, ib. 6424-It was organised in Sir Edward 

Ryan's time, to obviate the disadvantages arising from boys leaving school too soon, Wise 

6980-It has been of the greatest advantage, ib. 6982 -There are about 140 or 150 

scholarships altogether, ib. 6983--Of four or five rupees a month each, ib. 6985——Con¬ 
ditions attached to them, ib. 6986-The scholarships in the Government colleges are worth 

thirty or forty rupees a mouth, Marshman 6490-Nature of the examination required 

of the candidates, Wilson 7202-There are eleven senior and twenty-four junior scholars, 

ib. 7205-The senior scholars have twenty rupees a month for three years, ib. 1206— — 

Objections to the system when compared with that of stipends formerly given, ib. 7209 

-It is defective, as it does not enable students to come from a distance, ib. - 

The students from the missionary schools, Hr. Duff’s school, as w r ell as others, were 

allowed to compete for them. Wise 7081-In the event of a University being established, 

the scholarships, which the Government is now in the habit of giving, should be open to 

the competition of all the institutions, Marshman 6474, 6475-They should be University 

distinctions, ib. 6476.- See also Education. 

School Book Society , Calcutta. The books from this society were used in teaching the 
vernacular in Hooghley College, Wise 6972-Description of such books, ib. 6973. 

Schoolmasters. There is very great difficulty in obtaining persons properly qualified, Wise 
6988; Wilson 7207. 

Schools . See Education. 

Scinde Irregular Horse. Origin of the corps, Melvill 62-Never saw a finer corps than 

the Scinde Irregular Horse, Viscount Melville 1379-The Scinde Horse receive some¬ 

thing more than the Bengal Irregular Cavalry ; they are uniformly armed and uniformly 
dressed, ib. 1383-How armed* ib. 1383-1385.- See also Cavalry. 
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Scotch Free Church. The Scotch Free Church School at Madras has a very large number of 

pupils fully instructed in the Christian Religion, Tucker 8281-The Scotch Free Church 

educates h much larger number than the Church of England, ib. 8285-Both the Free 

and the Established Church of Scotland have given themselves to education as the first 
thing, ib. 8286. 

See also Bible . Conversion. Education . Missions. Religious Instruction. 

Screw Steamers. There are no screw steamers in the Company’s service, and only one at 
Bombay, belonging to’a private company, Cursetjee 1745. 

See also Indian Navy. 

Seamen {European). Are at times very difficult to procure in India, Powell 1610. 

Secrecy. In India everything cozes out sooner or later, Perry 2793-Complaints have 

been made that information has oozed out of the Secret Department, Willoughby 3302-- 

Blit generally speaking, secrecy is preserved wherever it is essential, ib. 3308-Expla¬ 

nation how it was that during the Affghan war important military papers were published 
in the Bombay newspapers, ib. 3309. 

Secretariate. Instances of breaches of trust on the part of the natives employed in the 
Secretariate, Willoughby 3302-3305. 

Secretaries. It is not, generally speaking, their duty or the custom to initiate important 

changes in the existing system, Willoughby 3010-It is the universal practice for the 

secretary to sign the Governor-general’s letters, Trevelyan 6574-The abolition of the 

appointments of Private Secretary and Military Secretary to the Governor of Bombay 
recommended, French 8696. 

Seed. The common allowance, when it is advanced by native merchants, is from seven- 
tenths to nine-sixteenths of the produce, Caldecott 5559. 

Sepoys. A large portion of the sepoys in the Company’s service come from the territories 

of a foreign prince, Melvi.ll 86-Statement of what kas been done for their benefit 

during the last charter, ib. 180. 196, 197-The rules granting them priority of hearing 

in the native courts have been revived, and made more complete during the last charter, 

ib. 196-And with a very beneficial effect. Viscount Gough 707-They have not been 

deprived of any advantages during the last charter, except in regard to batta at the sub¬ 
sidiary stations, Melvill 198-The full pay of the sepoy is seven rupees a month, ib. 

181-He does not acquire a right to a pension at any time, unless invalided, ib. 69. 

The native soldiers are very steady men; but much depends upon the commanding officers, 

and their confidence in the European regiments with them. Viscount Gough 696-The 

sepoy carries three brass pots himself, and two are carried on the baggage cart, ib. 755- 

The system of his selling part of his food is very objectionable, but it cannot be prevented, 

ib. 761-If well drilled, he is a brave and staunch soldier in action; remarks upon the 

effect of constantly saying that the sepoys are unable to meet an enemy unsupported, Napier 

832-Their real excellence depends entirely upon the spirit infused into them by their 

commander, ib. 963. ‘ He has great attachment to his colours; it is a point of honour 
with him to follow them, Alexander 1119. 

The Madras sepoy has had his faith very much shaken by some of the measures of 

assimilation, Alexander 1055-And by changes, 1063. 1100. 1130-An officer of 

experience in India w r ould deprecate any unsettlement of the sepoy’s mind in regard to his 

pay and allowances, ib. 1056-The Madras sepoy is, generally speaking, a married 

man, ib. 1098-He is no reader of general orders; he places implicit faith in the 

' Government, and looks very much to the customs and traditions of the service, ib. 1101 

-Every attention is now paid to making him acquainted with his individual interest, ib. 

1113. 

A sepoy after having been sentenced to imprisonment and hard labour, is dismissed the 

service, Alexander 1159-A sepoy can count service from sixteen years of age, and is 

entitled to a pension of four rupees a month after fifteen years’ service, if unfit for duty, 

ib. 1185-Most sepoys are in their prime at thirty, ib. 1186-The sepoys have a very 

large population dependent upon them for subsistence, ib. 1190-Who are as much 

interested in their pay as the sepoys themselves, ib. 1191. In garrison, the sepoy pur¬ 
chases his food as he pleases from the bazaar attached to the regiment, ib. 1275-On 

foreign service ho has rations, ib .-At some stations he receives compensation when the 

price o? third-class rice exceeds a certain amount, ib. 

Sei'ampore College. Has a charter conferred by the Sovereign, and continued by the East 
India Company, Keane 7964. 

Serjeants in the European Aimy. Recommended that those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in action should have commissions; and generally those so promoted were put iilto 
other situations, chiefly uncovenanted situations; they have behaved remarkably well. 
Viscount Hardinge 2046. 
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Settlement of Europeans in India . There is not much settlement going on in India, Holliday 

3653 -It has neither been encouraged nor discouraged by the Government, ib. 3669 

——It depends chiefly upon the means of profitable employment, ib. 3670. 

Shakespeare's Plays. Are much enjoyed by the natives as far as they can understand them, 
Wilson 7214. 

Sheristadars. Judges, if incompetent, chiefly decide cases upon the opinion of the slieristadar,. 
Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4738.- See also Judges. 

Shortlandy The Venerable Archdeacon. —(Evidence printed in Appendix to Second Report.) 
(App. p. 361.) Has actually served in India sixteen or seventeen years; is personally 
acquainted with Madras; about fifty or sixty stations are included in the Bishop’s visita¬ 
tion, which occupies not less than three years; the present state of the diocese of Madras 

would involve almost incessant travelling- (App. p. 362.) In the absence of the Bishop, 

the ordinary episcopal functions are performed by the Archdeacon; the salary of the Arch¬ 
deacon has been reduced from 2,000 1. to 300/., and is now made up by a chaplaincy; 
statement of the functions of a chaplain ; the present arrangement has in very many cases 
made the office of archdeacon a sinecure, and makes it almost impossible to discharge the 
ecclesiastical functions of archdeacon; he has also other duties, that of carrying on the 
correspondence and superintending the internal arrangements of the Government Ecclesi¬ 
astical department. 

In the event of the Bishop going to England or to the Cape for his health, his income 

ceases- (App. p. 363.) His salary remains undrawn, and the whole duty of the diocese 

devolves on the Archdeacon; no provision has been made for the salary reverting to the 
Archdeacon; there is no legal compensation due to the Archdeacon, but witness, after a 
long correspondence, obtained nearly one-fourth of the Bishop’s allow ance. Statement of 
the circumstances under which witness had to act for the Bishop; the Bishop of Madras** 
receives 10,000 rupees a year in addition when acting as metropolitan, and after ten 
years’ service is entitled to eighteen months’ furlough, with an allowance of 1,500/. a. 
year. 

In the event of the diocese of Madras not being divided, it is desirable to render the 
office of archdeacon more effective, but would prefer a sub-division of the diocese ; would 

place the seat of a new bishopric for Southern India at Trichinopoly- (App. p. 364.) 

Would give the new bishop the present salary of archdeacon as archdeacon and chaplain; 
there would strictly be no saving except as regards the salary of archdeacon; the advan¬ 
tage of the proposed plan would be the superintendence of the diocese at large, which is 
now very difficult; it is desirable to constitute unpaid archdeaconries, as in Ceylon; the 
additional expense would be small in comparison with the advantages derived. 

(App. p. 365.) There is great difficulty in ascertaining the number of Christians, even 
in Madras itself; at present the Presidency is divided into twenty-one districts, each of 
which has a chaplain; considers it is the duty of the chaplains to attend all, whether in 
the service of the State or not; the supply of chaplains is decidedly insufficient; in the 
absence of the chaplain, the bishop or his commissary makes the best arrangement for the 
service of the church he can; nearly all districts have subordinate stations, but the chap¬ 
lains are not allowed to employ curates; but there is a regulation by which laymen are 
empowered to perform services in certain cases ( App.p. 366.) In the absence of a cler¬ 
gyman the chaplain can appoint a layman, but his selection may be set aside by the com¬ 
manding officer; such a case occurred at Vizagapatam; disadvantages arising from the 
vacancy of districts stated; until recently the chief military officer, and the subaltern staff’ 
officers under him, could administer baptism publicly with all the forms of the church. 

To remedy the evils the ecclesiastical establishment should be increased, and subject to 
certain checks, the chaplains should be allowed to nominate curates to act in their absence 

- (App. p. 367.) And if Government cannot provide a clergyman within a limited time, 

the bishop should have the power to do so; under the present system the saving is con¬ 
siderable, but it ought not to weigh in comparison with the injury. Government should 
also make proportional grants in aid of the sums contributed by the congregations at the 
smaller stations for the support of their clergyman; there is some recent measure which 
interdicts churches being built by Government in military stations; with regard to the 
increased expense, has no doubt but that the efficiency of the Government servants would 
be greatly increased. 

(App. p. 368.) There is no provision made for native Christians; in the smaller sta¬ 
tions the chaplains may pay attention to them if they acquire the language; there are a. 
great many native Christians camp followers. 

Items, Visitation and travelling allowances, establishment and contingencies, ex¬ 
plained. 

In doing away with the office of archdeacon, practically there would be no loss in any¬ 
thing that is at present attended to; thinks six or eight additional chaplains are neces¬ 
sary; they need not have 700/. or 800/. a year ; there are native clergymen in connexion 
with the Church of England, but not in connexion with the Government. 

(App.- 
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Shortland , The Venerable Archdeacon —continued. 

(App. p. 369.) At present practically there are not any means of investigating charges 
against the clergy in India and of enforcing church discipline, because the Consistorial Courts 
cannot compel the attendance of witnesses or enforce their decrees; would recommend the 
Church Discipline Act modified to meet the circumstances of India; when the Bishop is on 
friendly terms with the Government his power over the clergy is absolute, otherwise he is 
in a difficult position; he cannot enforce ecclesiastical discipline, and perhaps is not fully 
supported by Government; the state of the law of marriage and divorce subjects the 
clergy to great difficulty, (App. p. 370.) and acts very injuriously--A local Act, consti¬ 

tuting a Court to adjudicate upon cases of adultery, might remedy the evil. Pagan mar¬ 
riages are acknowledged by the Church of England; the points upon which the law of 
marriage and divorce ought to be altered are, adultery or desertion by the natives on one 
of the parties becoming a Christian. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the necessity for an increase of the Episcopacy 
in the Bengal Presidency; extent of the diocese of Calcutta; many clergymen come out 

young- -{App. p. 371.) And require constant superintendence, guidance, and counsel; 

a bishopric at Agra is absolutely necessary, if the Episcopate is to be made in any way 
efficient. 

In the nomination of a chaplain to a district, the Governor generally consults the 
bishop, but it is an act of courtesy, not obligatory ; though there is not a legal parish the 
pastoral duties in India are similar to those in England. 

When the Bishop of Madras goes to Calcutta, the charge of his diocese devolves upon 
the archdeacon, by the letters patent; a special commission would also be given by the 
bishop; the Archdeacon of Madras is not always one of the chaplains to the cathedral. 

{App. p. 372.) Formerly the judges were authorised to bury the dead, baptise, and 
marry, but now the duty generally devolves upon military officers; by the practice and 
usage of the country, permission to marry parties is given to individuals by the Governor; 
if the bishop was obliged to select a clergyman to do such duties, in the absence of the 
chaplain, he would select a missionary clergyman, or some other of the clergymen not 
connected with Government. 

Chaplains are appointed on the nomination of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 

of the Court of Directors, without any interference from the Board of Control- 

(App. p. 373.) With the sanction, but not the previous recommendation of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London ; on the whole the appointments, for some 
years past, have been as satisfactory as could be expected, though there may have been 
cases to be lamented; two Presbyterian chaplains are allowed to each Presidency; never 
heard any complaint on the subject. With regard to Roman-catholics, there are priests 
appointed to the regiments who call themselves chaplains ; there is a small allowance for 
them, but practically they depend upon the contributions of the soldiers and the Propa¬ 
ganda Society at Rome. 

In modern times converts are principally made by the Church of England; in former 
times invariably by the Church of Rome. 

(App. p. 374.) The bishops of all the Presidencies have constantly represented the 
insufficiency in number of the Government chaplains ; is bound to say that there has been 
a considerable increase ; there is no practicable ecclesiastical provision for the trial of moral 

offences among the clergy*- (App.p. 375.) In the subordinate stations the congregations 

vary from 400 down to 50, and in many of them churches as well as clergymen are wanted; 
an increase in the number of chaplains in Bengal is absolutely necessary, but it would not 
supersede the necessity for an additional bishopric at Agr&. Roman-catholic bishops are 
scattered throughout the country. At present the duty of* confirmation cannot be adequately 
discharged by the prelates. 

The only schools for Europeans and East Indians are the regimental schools, and two 
schools at Pulicat and Nagapatam; there is a school for the heathen and another for the 
Mahomedans in every native regiment, but none for the children of Christians in the 
native army; it has been supposed that they would be offensive to the heathen and 

Mahomedans--( App . p. 376.) That opinion is not entertained by any one in the 

Madras Presidency. In any new charter the East India Company should be bound to pro¬ 
vide certain schools for native Christians in different districts, or should afford assistance 
in aid of contributions by the public; is of opinion that they are unquestionably entitled 
to education, on the same principle that it is afforded to their heathen and Mahomedan 
brethren. 

In the sepoy regiments the drummers and fifers are Indo-Britons, and they are also 
employed in the subordinate medical establishment; in some regiments there are a good 
many converted natives; these are not now discouraged. 

The separation of Government from the temples is completed, to a great extent, by 

the transfer of the Pagoda funds to native trustees- -(App. p. 377.) The children of 

European soldiers receive instruction in the male and female orphan asylum; they have 
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much diminished in number of late; there are funds for very many more than can be got 
to enter. It is felt that the English Government might do much more for people of their 
own faith than is done. 

Sliotrium . The grant of a shotrium was very much liked by the native; anything which 
provides for his family is most acceptable to him, Alexander 1174. 


Sickness in the Army. One of the great sources of sickness is the men going out at night into 

the verandahs. Viscount Gough 743-With a view to diminishing sickness dress should 

be attended to, and the quantity of guards and civil duties diminished* but good barracks 
is the most important of all things for health* Napier 943. 

See also Army. Barrack. 

Sikhim Country . Has no roads, but mere mountain passes, Napier 912. 

Sikhs. The Sikh force belongs to the Bengal army, Melvitl 81— : —Of what class of men 

composed, ib . 82-The pure Sikhs are a very superior class of soldiers, Viscount Gough 

721, 722——The Sikh regiments differ materially in dress from the irregular cavalry, 
ib. 729——Had great difficulty in getting a head-dress for them, ib. — T —They are dressed 

more like our police at home, ib. 730-The Sikh never allows a razor to come on his 

beard, nor scissors to touch his hair, ib. 729--The Sikh regiments are very effective ; 

they have few of the prejudices of caste, ib. 735-Each regiment has four European 

officers, ib. 736——The Sikhs may be faithful, but they are not fond of our rule, Napier 

951——They will volunteer to go anywhere, ib. 952-The Sikh regiments are very 

good, ib. 9 59 -Never saw a finer set of soldiers than the Second Punjaub Infantry; 

they were as well drilled as any regiment of guards in London, ib. 960-If well- 

affected, would not care for European support with such men, ib. 961-Is rather in 

favour of mixed regiments of Sikhs and Mus&ilmen to pure Sikhs; you know what goes 
on better, ib. 962. 

The frank and open character of the Sikh, and his readiness to inquire into the truths 
of the Gospel, afford encouraging prospects of the spread of Christianity throughout the 
Punjaub, Tucker 8241. 

See further Infantry (Irregular ). 


Silk. An attempt to introduce the culture of silk in Bombay, at Poonah, failed, Thornton 
7542. 


Simlah . There was a large public garden at the central district school; an experimental 
garden for the introduction of tea into the district, Edwards 5797. 

Sims, Colonel Duncan. Statement of services in the engineer department at Madras, 8724 

--Was an ex-officio member of the Board of Works, in the Revenue Department, 8725, 

8726-They are combined, and are totally distinct from the Military Department, 8727 

-All works of irrigation, civil and judicial buildings and roads, are under the department 

of Public Works; fortifications and military buildings are under the Military Department, 
8728. 

Tanks are of immense importance in the Madras Presidency; they are not excavations, 
but dams to intei’cept and retain the drainage of the country for irrigation during the diy 

months; some of them are of great extent, 8729. 8857-When the country first came 

into our possession they were generally in a very bad condition, 8730. 8864--They are 

all very ancient, 8731-Were chiefly constructed by the Hindoo Governments, 8731. 

8733-The annual revenue of irrigated lands is about 3*250,000 7., of which about 

1,300,0007. is the portion of the Government, 8734. 

Great attention has been paid to irrigation since the time of Sir Thomas Munro, 8735 

•-The average annual expenditure for the last fifteen or twenty years is 70,0007.; for the 

last five years 100,0007., 8736-—It is not sufficient, 8737-Result of the increased 

attention to irrigation described, 8738, 8739--Works in India are executed at about 

one-fifth of the cost of such works in this country, 8741-8745. 

Description < f the upper anicut of the Coleroon, 8747-Object of the work, 8748- 

The cultivated land has increased from 540,000 acres to 670,000 acres, 8750-And there 

has been an increase of collection of 270,0007. during the last twenty years, 8751-It 

represents about forty or fifty percent, on the outlay; deducting the cost of superintendence, 

8752 -Such works would repay loans at four and a half or five per cent.* in a very short 

period, 8753-Statement of the increase of revenue arising from works of irrigation in 

Tinnevelly, 8754-And from the Godavery Anicut, 8755-It is entirely from land 

collections; there is no tax for the use of the water, 8756-In Rajahmundry increased 

irrigation has led to the establishment of a large sugar factory 8756-With all the 

improved machinery of the West Indies, 8759. 

One of the greatest difficulties in making improvements is the want of a sufficient 
superintending and directing establishment, and the want of subordinate agents, 8763. 

8795-Description of the mode of obtaining the requisite sanction for works of irrigation, 

8765 
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8765-New works must go to the Supreme Government for its sanction, 8766-It is 

attended with great delay and inconvenience, has operated unfavourably, and is not neces¬ 
sary, 8767.8877-It operated inconveniently with reference to the employment of convict 

labour on the Great Western Road, 8768, 8769-Witness hands_in a report of the result 

of the employment of such labour, 8770-It was extremely satisfactory, 8771.-The 

Madras Government has always been willing and anxious to carry out works of improve¬ 
ment, 8775--Sir Thomas Munro had great influence; what he recommended was gene¬ 
rally approved of; he attached great importance to works of irrigation, 8776--He made 

tours annually in order to ascertain the state of the country, 8777-They were disap¬ 

proved’ of by the Court of Directors, and it is to be regretted that they are discontinued, 
8778. 

The circumstances of the people and of the public revenue have improved in proportion 

as the public works and roads have been improved, 8779--The improvements will have 

a powerful effect in mitigating the severity of famines, 8782, 8783. 

In 1810 there were no roads in the Madras Presidency, hut beaten tracks from town to 

town, 8785-Since then between 300 and 400 miles of road have been made, passes 

opened, and a great many bridges which would do credit to any country built, 8786- 

All roads were conducted by the department of Public Works until 1846, when they were 
placed under a superintendent and two assistants, 8791——The department was quite 

insufficient, 8792--They would be better under the control of the civil engineer of the 

district, subject to the general control of the Board of Works, 8793, 8794. 

Found the natives able to afford assistance as superintendents; they only require to be 
educated and trained to make the most useful and efficient servants as superintendents to 

be obtained in India, 8796-Prepared apian for the establishment of an engineer class 

in the Madras High School, which was not then carried out in consequence of a difference 
between the Government and the governors of the University, respecting the system of edu¬ 
cation, 8798.8801-But it has lately been resolved to add an engineering class, 8798- 

It is indispensably necessaiy for the efficient management of the Public Works Department, 

8801-The youths educated in the survey department turned out most useful and 

efficient surveyors, 8802, 8803-Thinks that, on the whole, the native pupils would ' 

turn out the most useful, 8807-Captain Maitland’s school is one of the most valuable 

educational establishments in Madras, 8805. 

The effect of making road3 has been to cheapen carriage, and facilitate the transport of . 
manufactures and productions to the coast; in Sahm the natives voluntarily submitted 

to a tax upon their carts for the purpose of keeping the roads in repair, 8808--India 

can never become an exporting country for cotton, while it is brought from the interior on 

bullocks, the delay and injury is so great, 8809, 8810-Railways, it is hoped, will effect 

the object, 8811-The Godavery may possibly be made a cheap and useful outlet for 

the cotton of Berar, Nagpore, and Hyderabad ; but it is little known, 8813. 

Colonel Cotton’s canal from Ganjam to Madras, and from Madras to Porto Novo, may 

prove useful, 8815, 8816-But hitherto it has been rather a suggestion than a well 

digested plan, 8817. 

When the Pagoda endowments were administered by the collectors, the surplus of the 

funds was appropriated to the repair and improvement of the roads, 8818-In Tanjore 

the roads were chiefly formed and kept in repair by the surplus of the Pagoda fund, ib. 

-A few years ago the connexion between the Government and the Pagodas was 

entirely discontinued, 8819-The funds are now administered by native trustees, and 

no part reserved for roads and bridges, 8823-The maintenance of the roads now falls 

on Government, 8825. 

The Madras Railway was commenced on the 9th of June, 8827-When made, the 

Great Western Road will not be so much used and valued as it is now, 8830--By con¬ 

necting the two coasts by a railway there will always be a fine weather coast accessible to 
vessels at all seasons; it will, therefore, be of great value for commercial purposes, and by 
enabling Europeans to be located on the Neilgherry Hills, very useful in a political point 

of view °ib. -It will cost about 6,000 1. a mile, 8832-It is to be a single line, with land 

and bridges sufficient for a double liue, if required hereafter, 8834-The uniform gauge 

for Indian railways is five feet six inches, 8835. 

The Paumben Passage between Ceylon and the main land has been deepened from five 

feet water at high tide, to eight feet and a half at low water, 8836-Saving five or six 

days to coasters, 8837-Estimated at 50,000 1. or 60,000/. a year, 8839-It has cost 

about 15,000/., and 2,000/. more are required to complete the work, 8840. 

Thinks that if carried sufficiently cheap, the natives of the South of India will travel by 

railway, 8843-There will be carriages for different castes, 8844—--Expects to 

reduce the carriage of goods to three halfpence per ton per mile, 8845-Calculations 

of profit are made chiefly on goods traffic, 8847——Has a very favourable opinion both of 

the intellectual and moral qualities of the natives of india, 8848-Persons are too 

frequently apt to judge of them from what they find about the courts of justice; they 
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have hitherto proved very efficient and valuable servants, and as education advances 
will gradually qualify themselves for higher employment and offices than they have yet 
tilled, 8849. 

A number of the tanks are in tolerably good order at present; a large number are 

capable of being much improved, 8855-Not a very great number are in ruins, but 

some of these might be repaired, 8856-They are of all sizes, from twenty yards to nine 

miles in length; every village has its tank, 8858——-Under the Hindoo Government there 

was a tax upon irrigated land for the purpose of keeping the tanks in repair, 8859- 

Now the Government receive as rent about two-fifths the gross produce of the laud, and 

in return maintain irrigation, 8859. 8861-They are all earthwork, sometimes faced 

with large loose stones, 8862-Generally speaking* the zemindars have neglected their 

tanks very much, 8866-They are better under ryotwar management, 8867. 

Until the superintending and executive department of public works is re-organised, and 
its strength increased, it is hopeless to expect any large and comprehensive system of 
public works to be carried out, 8868-Concurs generally in the report of the Commis¬ 
sion of Madras upon the department, 8871-Though great advantages are derived 

from individual agency, probably a Board properly constituted is the best system for so 

large a department, 8872-There is a great advantage in combining a revenue with an 

engineer officer, 8873-Would rather prefer the new Board recommended by the Com¬ 
mission, to attaching engineer officers entirely to the Revenue Board, 8875-Though 

more might have been done perhaps than has been done, a great deal more has been done 

than is generally supposed, 8876-There are many works in Madras which would 

justify the Government in raising money by way of loan for their execution, 8878. 

Considers railways can be constructed more economically by Government than by 

a private company, 8881-Reasons for such opinion; the chief objection to the Indian 

companies is the guaranteed interest, 8882-The facilities also afforded by India would * 

be more easily obtained if the works were constructed by Government, 8884-Govern¬ 

ment having retained the control and superintendence, might also haVe executed the work 

with the chance of the profits, 8885-Practical railway engineers must have been sent 

out from this country at the commencement at least, 8888-Thinks that any rivalry 

between competing companies would lead to injurious consequences, and prove hurtful 
in a variety of ways, 8890, 8891. 

Government works in Madras have been cheaply executed both with reference to the 

cost of such works in India, and in this country, 8886, 8887-The first and greatest 

necessity at Madras is a supply of engineering ability, 8889. 

Slaveiy in India. A very slight effort put an end to it; it was almost like ari accident, 

Keane 7966-Believes that making the testimony of a slave legal evidence had the effect 

of upsetting the whole system, ib. 7967. 

Social Institutions. Government ought to stimulate the natives, with a view to the improve¬ 
ment of their social institutions, Trevelyan 6645-An association was formed at 

Madras last October, for the purpose of introducing certain social reforms, Norton 
6320. 

Soldiers (European). Statement of the changes which have been made for the improvement 
of their condition, Melvill 156-159. 177.- See also Army. 

Soldiers (Native). See Sepoys. 

Southern Mahratta Horse. Was raised for police purposes, Melvill 62. 

Spence?', Right Rev. Bishop. Has resided in India rather more than nine years, 8369- 

As Bishop of Madras, except for a year and a half, when acting for the Bishop of Calcutta, 

8370-Has visited the whole Peninsula of India, 8371-The extension of Christianity 

and the increase of Christians very decidedly require an extension of the Episcopacy in 

India, 8373--Would recommend a Bishop of Agra, and an additional bishopric in 

Southern India, 8375--At Trichinopoly, 8376-It might be formed to include the 

whole of the Tinnevelly district; Tinnevelly and Canara are the most promising parts of 

India in a Christian point of view, 8377-The principal ground for an additional 

bishopric in the South of India is the great increase of Christianity, 8413-He should 

be the Bishop of the Missions, 8414. 

Concurs with the Bishop of Calcutta that an additional number of chaplains would be 
desirable, 8378——On the whole, the appointments of chaplains by the Court of Directors 
were very good, 8379-Does not concur with the Bishop of Calcutta that special in¬ 

quiries ought to be made whether men sent out are in debt when they arrive in India, 8383 

--Nor that a certain number of appointments should be open to the recommendation 

of the Bishop, 8384——The Bishop of Calcutta may choose any clergyman he pleases 
in England to be his domestic chaplains; the other Bishops must choose their chaplains 

out of those resident in the country, 8385--Considers a small body of indigenous chap- 
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lains as of the highest importance, 8386-Some arrangement for the ordination of 

native clergymen would tend very greatly to the growth of religion and piety in India, 

8387-Government does not in any way provide for the spiritual wants of converts 

from idolatry, ib. --It would not alarm the native mind, 8388-Ordained natives 

require to be placed under European superintendence, 8390-But they have done excel¬ 
lent service in India, 8391. ' \ sr \ 

The effects of Christianity, as manifested in the character of the inhabitants of the 
Christian villages, is most striking; they adorn by their lives the doctrine they profess to 
have taken up, 8393—There is a stricter church discipline among them than is usual in 

European communities, 8394-Considers them a very great blessing to the country in 

every point of view, 8395. 

Generally speaking, the natives rather despise us for want of courage in setting for¬ 
ward our own religion, 8396. 8398-Does not apprehend any danger from Govern¬ 

ment making grants in aid of schools, whether they taught Christianity or not, 8397 

_Thinks°that the natives are not at all opposed to the introduction of the Bible 

as a class book, 8398-There was needless alarm at head quarters at one time, 8400- 

Would leave the question of the conditions of education to be settled separately by each 
Presidency, 8402. 

The office of archdeacon requires to be remodelled; at present he is a useless officer ; 
he should be made really useful, or the office abolished, 8403-Holding a chaplain¬ 
ship is incompatible with the efficient discharge of his duty as archdeacon, 8405- 

He should have the salary of the senior chaplain without being necessarily attached, 
8406, 8407-An efficient archdeacon is a valuable officer to the Church; an ineffi¬ 
cient one is worse than useless, 8408-It is very desirable to have an efficient officer 

to take the place of the bishop while he is absent on his visitation, 8412. 

Evidence as to the amount of correspondence between the bishop and the outlying 

chaplaincies, 8417-When on good terms with the Government, the bishop has 

sufficient authority over the clergy; otherwise he is not so well supported as he ought 
to be, 8418,. 

With one or two exceptions, the roads in the South of India were mere tracks, 8419.. 

Spirits. Rations of spirits are not issued as such to men on service, but the men may 
have two drams a day upon payment if they demand them, Melvill 167-Spirits are fur¬ 

nished by the Commissariat to shops in the cantonments where they are sold, Berkeley 
505-Are supplied to the army entirely by the Commissariat, Burlton 659. 

Staff. By the regulations two captains and three subalterns may be taken from the 

staff of each regiment, Berkeley 479-The number is not exceeded unless absolutely 

required by the Governor-general, ib. 484-They are called special cases, ib. 485—— 

But they are very rare, ib. 486--Recommendations for staff appointments are sent in 

from the Commander-in-Chief, but never knew an instance for spcli recommendation 
being interfered with, Viscount Gough 690. 

Rules for the selection of officers for staff appointments, Alexander 968-Qualifica¬ 
tions for the staff are defined in the general orders, ib. 969-All are equally eligible, 

whether cavalry or infantry, ib. 1016. 

Staff officers must pass in Hindoostanee, but not necessarily in any other language, 

Melvill 109-Itr was found undesirable to compel interpreters to pass in Tamul or 

Teeloogoo, ib. -It ceased about three years ago, ib. 114. 116-In the Quartermaster- 

general’s department an officer must undergo an examination in military surveying and 
drawing, Alexander 968. 

A staff appointment cannot be held by an officer until he has been five years in India, 

and passed in Persian or Hinduee, Burlton 528-An officer should not be put upon it 

until he has been four years in the service, Viscount Gough 688 lie may be put upon 
it after four years’ service, and remain until he is a major, Alexander 9/1 There are but 
few appointments which must not be vacated on promotion to regimental majority, ib. 970 

_Officers remain on the staff as long as they have interest to keep them there, Napiei' 

856_Nothing would put them out of a political employment except quarrelling with the 

Governor-general, 858. 

Officers on the staff are generally called in when the army goes into the field, Berkeley 

478_It would not be desirable not to employ officers in staff appointments, ib. 480 -- 

Would have a larger number of officers to each regiment, ib. 481-Employing; them in 

political employments has a good effect, but some situations on the civil staff, as for 
instance the Commissariat, would be better filled by civilians, Alexander 973. 

Does not think that an officer’s powers of command are diminished by long service on 
the staff; very frequently the information acquired whilst serving on the staff makes them 
upon the whole better officers than if they had remained all the time with their regiments. 

Viscount Hardhige 1985-The best men are always selected for them, which is one of 

the evils of the present system, ib. 1986-The officers of the Company’s European 
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regiments are entitled to staff appointments in the same proportion as the native regiments. 
Viscount Hardinge 2064. 

Is of opinion that the first claim for all staff* and other situations of emolument is of 
right with the Company’s officers, but where the Company’s regiments cannot afford 
officers without impairing the efficiency of the corps, certain situations should be given to 

the Queen s officers, Viscount Hardinge 2052-But strictly under the control of the Com- 

mander-in-Chief in England; neither Commander-in-Chief nor Governor-general should 
be allowed to exercise his discretion in altering the rules for maintaining the efficiency of 

the Queen’s corps, ib. 2053-They should qualify themselves as they now do for the 

situation of regimental interpreter; would employ them upon surveys and such duties in 

the first instance, ib. 2055--It would rest with the Court of Directors; presumes they 

would not be employed in political and civil employments, ib. 2068—Such duties can¬ 
not be extendedUo Queens officers> it would be to the last degree unpopular with the 
Company’s officers, but they might be employed in surveying, ib. 2070. 

The increase in the number of officers for staff specifically has been 188, Melvill 96- 

The total additional demand for officers 508, ib. 97. 

Staff Corps. Great inconvenience arises from the want of such a corps, Napier 793 
--The pay should be only just sufficient to cover the additional expenses, ib. -The 

a«-i1 /l U rk -ftill U 11 i y/j . I lift TlljlTl hfl.S 111 


effect would be fully worth all the increase of expense, ib. -The plan has been sug¬ 

gested ever since Lord Hastings’s time, but it has been supposed impossible to work it 
satisfactorily; it has been very carefully considered. Viscount Hardinge 1977, 1978. 

Stamp Duties. There are no stamp duties in the Supreme Court, Ryan 2502; Perry 

2749 -In the native courts they are very oppressive to the poor suitor, Perry 2750 

-An immense expense is incurred in stamped paper, Reid 2839 It is a considerable 


burden upon the suitors, ib. 2843. 2845- 
much lower than in the higher courts, ib. 


In the Moonsiff courts the stamp duty is 
2846--—-It is particularly heavy upon the 


smaller class of suitors in the Company’s courts, Islam Khan 4781. 

Stamps are imposed upon almost every proceeding in the Mofussil courts, Ryan 2504 

_Every paper must be stamped, Perry 2750-There are stamps for the most trivial 

complaints, Reid 2841-Stamps are absolutely required in the courts of-the Govern¬ 

ment of India for a great number of judicial proceedings, Hallulay 3353 ——Are not 

defensible upon principle, ib. 3354 -The revenue derived from them is not very great, 

ib. 3357. 

The institution stamp is a very heavy stamp, and a very considerable obstruction to 
appeals; it ought to be abolished upon appeals, Baillie, 3984. 4115—The ad valorem 

upon an appeal is a great obstacle; statement of its amount per cent., ib. 4032. 4115- 

The abolition of the stamp upon petitions would tend very much to the benefit of the ryot. 
Duff 62 11. 

If an improperly stamped document were tendered in evidence, is of opinion that the 
judge would stay the proceedings until it was-properly stamped, Baillie 4119, 4120-— 
The"Stamp Act only extends to the Regulation Provinces, Willoughby 3236-It origi¬ 

nally formed part of the Elphinstone Code, ib. 3241. 

See Law. 

Statistical Returns. An annual body of statistics for India of the mature of the annual 
Colonial Blue Books recommended, Trevelyan 6881. 6883. 

Steam Vessels. Statement of the recent additions to the Indian Navy, Cursetjee 1678- 
They are built at Bombay, and receive their machinery from England, ib. 1696——l hey 

costabout 30 1. per ton, “ ready for sea,” exclusive of machinery, ib. 1698-1701-Coals for 

the steam vessels are sent from England, ib. 1691-—There are no screw steamers in the 

Company’s service, ib. 1735.- See further Indian Navy. Packet Service. 

Stipendiary Magistrates. There is generally a native on the bench of stipendiary magistrates, 

Hyder Jung Bahaudoor 4757-The stipendiary magistrates have the control of the police, 

ib. 4764-Number of them, ib. 4765. 

Stirling , Mr. Andrew. The plan for the English college at Delhi was carried at Calcutta 
principally by his decided support, Trevelyan 6594. 

Studs. Is of opinion that they ought not to be kept up, Napier 813. 

Succession to Property. Under the Hindoo law succession hangs very much upon the due 
celebration of the obsequies of deceased parents and ancestors. Duff 6128. 

Sadder Court. The circular orders issued by the Sudder Court sometimes explain rules of 
law, and sometimes they contain rules of practice, Reid 2850. 

Sugar. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 


Sugar. Is extensively grown in Bengal, and is considered by the natives a great luxury. 

Wise 5370- —It is manufactured by each cultivator for himself, ib. 5372-It was 

exported largely a few years ago, ib. 5370-But the exportation of it has since declined, 

owing to the fall in the price, ib. 5375. 

Suits at Law. In India they are divided into summary and regular suits, Reid 2912-— 

-Their average duration has of late years been reduced to less than one-half or one- 

third the time formerly occupied, Duff 4207. 

Superintendent of Bazaars. He has police authority in military cantonments, and adjudicates 
cases of petty assaults on natives by British-born subjects, Willoughby 3259. 

Suttee. Before putting it down in India it was found that there was no authority for it, 

according to the best treatises on Hindoo law, Holliday 3682-The abolition of it in 

1829 was opposed by the same party which has got up the memorial about the Lex Loci, 
Marshman 6558-—It was abolished by Lord William Bentinck, ib .; Trevelyan 6651—— 
But before it was abolished a regulation was passed continuing it under certain restric¬ 
tions, Bird 7147. 

Syuds. Are less likely than any other tribe to submit to doubtful authority, Lusliington 4560. 


T. 

Tamul. Instruction ought to be given in it as well as in Teeloogoo, Rev. H. Melvill 

5011, 5012—-Is the root of the languages of Southern India, but even in Tamul the 

proportion of Sanscrit is very large, Wilson 7293-—It is a very difficult language, ib. 
7295. . 

Tanjore Mission. Is the oldest mission in India, Tucker 8351. 

Tanks. No less than nine tanks were made for supplying water over the Thull Ghaut, 

Thornton 7502-Tanks are of immense importance in the Madras Presidency, Sims 8729 

-They are not excavations, but embankments intercepting and retaining the drainage for 

the purpose of irrigation in the dry season, ib. 8729. 8857-They are all very ancient, ib. 

8731, 8732-Chiefly constructed by the Hindoo Governments, ib. 8733-A number 

of them are in tolerably good order; a large number capable of much improvement, ib. 8855 
——And a great number are in ruins, some of which might be restored, ib. 8856—-—They 

are of all sizes, from twenty yards to nine miles in length, ib. 8858-Every village in 

South India has its tank, ib. -Under the Hindoo Government they were kept in repair by 

a tax upon irrigated land, ib. 8859--The Government keep them in repair now, ib. 8859. 

8861--How constructed, ib. 8862-Generally speaking, they were in a very neglected 

state when the country came into our possession, ib. 8864-They are not generally in as 

good a condition under zemindary management as under ryotwar management,, ib. 8867 

--The tanks in Candeish are very few indeed; the country exceedingly requires them, 

French 8907-Patells are fully equal to the construction of small tanks, ib. 9013. 

See also Canals. Irrigation. Public Works. 

Taxation. The land-tax is almost the only source of revenue, Caldecott 5539——There are 

no indirect sources of taxation in India, ib. -Personal property is untaxed, ib. 5540 

_It is very difficult to levy any tax, and the Indian Government has no power of 

increasin 0 * taxation in the event of any new demand on their revenue, ib. 5o41, o542 - 

Does nof think that the natives would complain of taxes levied on them being applied in 
support of a religion hostile to their own. Bird 7170. 7175, 

Tea. The Government have transferred all their interest in the growth of tea in Assam to 
a company, and a company is also in treaty for the Government tea plantations in Kumaon, 
Thornton 7537. , ^ 

Teak. Teak is the only wood that resists ants, Cursetjee 1744, 1745——The Malabar teak is 
preferable to the Moulmein, but the best is the northern teak from Guzerat, ib. 1 i52 , 1753. 

Technicalities. They are not numerous in the MoonsifFs’ courts in India, Reid 2816- 

Considered them so mischievous and dangerous, that a resolution was proposed to remedy 

the inconvenience, Lusliington 4420-It was! that informality should not necessarily 

vitiate proceedings ; it was approved of by the Agra court, but rejected by the Calcutta 

court, ib. 4532-Does not attribute their encouragement to a desire on the.part of the 

judge to lessen labour, ib. 4430-But rather to a desire to rely upon English law and 

English practice, ib. 4431-Technicalities are exceedingly mischievous and very dis¬ 

agreeable to the natives, who, however, do not hesitate to avail themselves of them, 
ib. 4423. 

See Administration, of Justice. Courts of Justiee. Judges. Laws. 

Temple Lands . Are undoubtedly held under a religious trust, Marshman 6533. 
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Tenasserim Provinces. Prisoners from Calcutta and Madras; are transported, to Arracan and 
Moulmein in these provinces, Marshman 5187. 

Tents. Are always required in India, Napier 869-You cannot go without them, ib. 871 

-Are always used in moving from station to stationinthe Lower Provinces, Halliday 3455. 

Tenures . The subject of land tenures is very complex, arid there is no regular way of acquiring 
a knowledge of it, Diiff 62S4:—-Would make the judicial determination of cases of landed 

tenure part of the executive, Campbell 3854--Hindoo tenures are particularly connected 

with the celebration of the funeral obsequies of their departed ancestors, Duff 4167- 

Description of the different land tenures in India, App. (C.) Third Report , p. 144. 

Tenures in India. They vary very much in different districts, Torrens 8548--Sources 

from whence a knowledge of them was obtained, ib. 8547. 

Thakoors. Are a turbulent class connected with Gwalior, Caldecott 5460--The insur¬ 

rection in the Saugor district was very prevalent among them, ib. 

Thornton , Edward , Esq. Is at the head of the Statistical Department at the East India 

House, 5964——Never was in India, 5966--Education in India is of recent origin; it 

has sprung up within the last thirty years, 5967——rThere are now fifty-nine colleges and 
schools, where European literature is taught, independently of some 300 or 400 vernacular 

schools, 5967-5970--On the whole there are more schools now than there ever-were 

before, 6023-No attention is paid to caste in the European schools, 5971-5973 — 

Education has made the most progress in the North-west Provinces of Bengal, 5974——It 
is seized with avidity by the population there, while in the Lower Provinces there is great 
apathy, 5976. 6041——The people of the two provinces are different in character, and 
there is a difference in rights, 6042. , 

The professors or teachers in the European schools and colleges are sent from England; 

their nomination is part of the patronage, 5977-5982-A knowledge of the language of 

India is not required, as the whole system is taught through the medium of the English 
language, 5 984—— Which the natives are first taught in on<? of the subordinate schools, 5985 . 

The whole range of European literature and science is taught in the higher colleges, 5992 
-A link is perhaps wanting to give the men so educated employment ; there is no con¬ 
nexion between the Educational Department and the Revenue and Judicial Departments, 
5995 . 5999--The object of the Company has been the formation of a vernacular litera¬ 
ture, 5996-And by that means to instruct the masses, 6015——There is no vernacular 

literature at present, 599 Y -A reading public is about to spring up from the vernacular 

instruction now communicated, 6018-It lias a tendency to lead to a diffusion of 

English knowledge, 6021--In some colleges, civil engineering and mechanics are taught 

5994. 6004. 

The sum contributed by Government has increased gradually since 1823, 6005—Some 
of the colleges are quite independent of Government, having been endowed by the native 

princes, 6007. 6009-Considers that the effects of education may be distinctly traced in 

the superior employments for which the natives are now eligible, 6010-6012-You train 

a select few, with a view to making education descend to the lower classes, 6016——-There 
is a great disposition to acquire educational knowledge for the purpose of public employ¬ 
ment, 6019-There is not any reluctance to learn English, 6020. 

A great many attempts have been made by Government to effect a translation of useful' 

English works into the native languages, 6030-They have charged themselves with the 

formation of a vernacular literature to a certain extent, 6032-A number of English , 

works have been translated by the natives, 6050-6053. 

Medical schools have been particularly successful in India, 6035-Caste has not at all 

interfered with them in the details of surgery, 6036-6039. 

Has no educational statistics beyond the sketch in the blue book, and the returns made 
to the House of Commons, 6040. 6043--But reports are made from the Board of Educa¬ 

tion to the Government, 6043. 

Has only heard of a very few natives coming to England to prosecute their studies here, 

6045--No means are afforded by Government for that purpose, 6046-Always heard 

that the Mahomedan standard of literature is higher than that of the Hindoos, 6054— 5 — 
Cannot say which of the two make the greatest progress in the Government schools, 6055. 

[Second Examination.]—The principal works carried on by the Indian Government 

have been canals and roads, 7462-Canals may be classed into those supplied by rivers 

fed from the snows, and from rivers fed by the rains, 7463-The whole stream of the 

Jumina has been diverted into two canals, 155 miles above Delhi, called the Eastern and 
Western Jumma Canals; they re-unite at Delhi, 7465——They were restored by Lord 

Hastings between 1823 and 1830; 7467-The two main brandies are precisely what they 

were before, 7468——There is no system of irrigation on theNerbudda and Taptee, 7469 

-But there are systems on the Godavery and Cauvery, and the Kistna is about to be 

so appropriated, 7470. 7474-They are not exactly canals; the water of the rivers‘is 

dammed up, and applied to purposes of irrigation right and left, 7473—-The first sec¬ 
tion 
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tion of the Ganges Canal is to be opened this year; when complete it will measure, with 

its branches, 700 or 800 miles, 7475--It will cost 1,500,000/.; 7476——At times it 

will be available for navigation, 7478. 

The Home authorities have sanctioned 500,000/. for the Ravee Canal, in the Punjab, 

7480-Both Umritsir and Lahore are to be supplied from it, 7482-Its effect upon 

cultivation in the Punjab will depend upon the issue of water ; a cubic foot per second 

is equal to the annual irrigation of 218 acres, 7483-The people only irrigate about 

tine-third the surface; a cubic foot per second, therefore, will irrigate about one square 

mile, and a large tract of country will be brought under cultivation, 7484-There are 

systems of irrigation upon a small river in the Derah Dhoon and upon two or three in 
Sirhinde, 7485. 

The principal trunk roads in India stated, 7486-7488-The road from Calcutta to 

Delhi is macadamized, and, with the exception of the Soane and Jumma, a bridge road, 
7489——-The carriage dawk leaving Calcutta reaches Lahore on the sixth day, which gives 

a speed of eight miles and a half an hour, ib.- -The Delhi road is available for commercial 

purposes, 7490—Statement of the average expenditure upon roads, canals, embankments, 

and bridges, 7492^7494-The grand trunk road from Calcutta averaged about 1,000/. a 

mile, and it costs 50,000/. a year to keep it up, 7495-The Bombay road averaged 330/. 

a mile; it is what is called a fair weather road, 7496-On the Ghauts the Government 

had to provide a supply of water in addition to making the road, 7497. 7502-The 

Bhore Ghaut toll has answered well, 7497 -There was no law authorising tolls in India 

until 1852; 7498-Is not aware of any tolls except upon three or four of the Ghauts, 

7499. 7556, 7557-The Government also erect travellers’ bungalows, 7500. 

The road from Madras to Poonany is open, 7504-And a railway is now proposed, 

7505 -There is a railway from Bombay to Tannah, and on to Calian, about thirty miles, 

7506 -And the first section of the Bengal Railway must be nearly completed, 7507 

-The railways are being constructed by private companies, with a guarantee, 7509- 

Amount for which the guarantee is given, 7510, 7511, 7512-Believes it is a settled 

point that European Governments never work so well as private companies, 7513- 

Statement of the other lines now projected, 7515. 

The electric telegraph has been laid down from Calcutta to the port of Kedjeree, and it 
is proposed to lay down a system connecting the three Presidencies with each other and 
with Agra, Lahore, and Simla, 7516-At a cost of about 35/. a mile, 7517. 

The result of deepening the Paumbum Passage, between Ceylon and the main land, is 
that large vessels now pass through it instead of going round the island, 7519-7522. 

With regard to the trigonometrical survey, an arc of about 1,100 miles has been 
measured from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas; the great atlas of India, on a scale of 
four miles to an inch, proceeds pari passu with the survey; has seen seventy or eighty 
sheets of it, 7523--It may be completed in about five years, 7524--The area, trian¬ 

gulated to the end of 1848, amounted to 477,044 square miles, at a cost of about 14s. 
per square .mile, 7525. 

The works upon the Godavery are all completed, 7526-The result of the works is, 

that the revenue has been increasing for years, 7530. 

The survey and settlement of the North-western Provinces together cost about 500,000/.; 
every field has been measured, and the interests of the landlord and tenant ascertained 
and recorded, 7532. 

It does not appear that there has been any increase in the export of cotton from India, 
resulting from the experiments of the East India Company, for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing American cotton, 7533-Statement of the export of cotton, 1844-45 to 1849-50; 

the only difference is, one year a larger portion goes to China, another year a larger por¬ 
tion comes to this country, 7533-7535-Thinks that India can export no more at a 

profit ; you cannot at present get it from the interior, 7535-Salt sold at Calcutta, at 

Id. a pound, costs 2d. a pound much adulterated at Benares, 7536. 

Government has transferred its interest in the growth of tea in Assam to a company, 
and a company is now proposing to purchase the tea plantations in Kumaon, 7537. 

Experiments with a view to improve the breed of Deccan sheep, to introduce the cul¬ 
ture of silk at Bombay, and to improve the breed of Deccan horses, have been made and 
failed, 7542. 

In the accounts of the Indian Government, the sums under the head, Buildings, roads, 
and other public works, may be understood as representing the real expenditure upon 

works of public utility, exclusively of the surplus ferry funds, 7546-7551-Which 

may be about 100,000/. per annum in the North-western Provinces, 7552-Believes 

that the transit duties recently abolished were not originally established as a form of tolls 
for the purpose of maintaining the communications, 7558—With the best macadamized 
roads in the world, you could not make India an exporting country without railways, 7559 

- We may judge of it from a comparison of the price of salt at Calcutta and Benares, 

7560. 
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Thuggee. Does not prevail in Bombay to the same extent as in other parts of India, 

Willoughby 3133-The Thuggee Department in Bombay has worked most admirably, 

ib. -The Thugs have been pretty well put down, Wise 5272-They are excellent 

Hindoos, good subjects, good parents, and exemplary in all relations of life, except that of. 

travelling companions, Trevelyan 6779-The only difference between one of the Thu°-s 

and M r. Wilberforce is, that the conscience of the one u as wrongly informed, but that of 

the other rightly informed ; both were equally under the influence of religion, ib. 6780—_ 

There is a colony of them at Jubulpore, where they are taught trades, under surveillance 
in a kind of barrack, Caldecott 5518. 5520. 

Tinnevelly District. The prevailing class of people is peculiar; by profession they are palm 

climbers, by religion devil worshippers, Duff 6 165-There are very few Brahmins in 

that part of India, ib. -Statement of the way in which the conversions in the Tinnevelly 

District have been effected, ib. 6168-A bishop may be wanted there, if Dr. Dealtry 

cannot exercise the necessary superintendence. Bird 7168. 

Statement of the progress of the Church Missionary Society at Tinnevelly, Tucker 8250 

et seq. -There is a marked difference between the Christian and Heathen districts in the 

habits of the people, their cleanliness, order, and intelligence, ib. 8257-Christianity has 

had considerable influence over the social state of the whole community, ib. 8260 T he 
object of the Church Missionary Society is by giving aid to induce the natives to support 

their own ministers, ib. 8261-The statement of the hindrances which the native 

Christians meet with, as detailed in a petition from the inhabitants of one district, is in the 

main true, ib. 8267--Nature of such hindrances, ib. 8268-Some of the oppressions 

complained of do arise from their being Christians, ib. 8272-Statement of the machinery 

in operation for vernacular and English schools, and for the preparation of suitable educa¬ 
tional works, ib. 8305-And of the further plans of the Church Missionary Society, ib. 

-The Tinnevelly mission commenced in the time of Schwartz; it has been especially 

successful among the Shanars, ib. 8353. 

. Tinnevelly and Canara are the most promising parts of India in a Christian point of 
view, Right Rev. Bishop Spencer 8377. 

See also Christianity. Conversions. Missions. 

Tirhoot. Education is more backward in Tirhoot Zillah than in any other. Duff 6072- 

There is not a more flourishing or a more prosperous district in India than Tirhoot, 
Trevelyan 6743. 

Titles. Scale of titles drawn up under Lord William Bentinck’s direction, with a view to 
honouring distinguished natives, Trevelyan 6893. 

Toleration. Is founded on perfectly equal treatment; the essence of toleration is equality, 
Trevelyan 6843. 

Tolls. The toll of the Bliore Ghaut, on the Bombay and Poonah road, has answered 

extremely well, Thornton 7497-There was no law authorising the levying of tolls 

until 1852, ib. 7498-Is not aware of any road tolls in India, except upon one or two 

mountain passes, ib. 7499. 

An Act of the Government of India was passed, either in 1851 or 1852, authorising 
Government to levy tolls on all roads thenceforward made or repaired at their charge, 
Thornton 7555——It has not yet come into operation, except in the mountain passes, ib, 

7556-Is of opinion that the transit duties were not originally established as a form of 

tolls for maintaining the communication, ib.7558- -To put tolls on a new road would have 

an injurious effect, Kennedy 7631-Would be very difficult to levy, ib. 7632-In 

the plains the road is often the only part upon which people do not travel, ib. 7647- 

A good deal has been done to lighten former tolls upon merchandise, ib. 7633-Believes 

that they were levied not with respect to repair, but as an item of revenue, ib. 7635-A 

tax, ib. 7636-It was the intention to apply the tolls taken at the ferries to form a fund for 

the formation of cross roads, ib. 7638-Is of opinion that more advantage is derived from 

the freedom of commerce than from tolls, ib. 7640--The only sound principle of roads is 

to make them, and leave all the world to travel on them freety, ib. 7643-It would be 

more profitable in the end, ib. -—Is of opinion that the people would not object to paying 

tolls if* good roads were made, French 9021.- See also Roads. 

Tora-Gras. Is a certain annual payment from the public treasury, which was allowed under 
Mr. Elphinstone’s government to a class of men in Guzerat, called Grassias, in lieu of a 
sort of black mail formerly levied bv them upon the villagers; it, has been held by the 
Sudder Court at Bombay to be saleable, Willoughby 3142. 

Torrensy Robert , Esq .. Statement of services in India, 8420-Has been engaged in vari¬ 
ous branches of the revenue and judicial system, 8421--As commissioner of revenue 

and superintendent of police, had charge qf about 1,500,000 persons in Chittagong, 8422- 
8424--Duties of witness stated ? 8425. 

The police as now organised is not efficient, 8427-The want of energy and the 

want of integrity about the native police, is the grand objection to employing them ; also 

' little 
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little assistance is afforded to them by the natives of the country, and there is a general 
tendency to commit perjury, 8428. 

It is of great importance to reduce the extent of the districts which are placed under 

the magistrates, 8429--And the arrangement by which the magistrate is also the head 

of the police of the district is very objectionable, 8430. 8623--Not only in theory, but 

in practice, 8432-Making use of the landowners in aid of the police would be at¬ 
tended with considerable risk, 8433-Would not trust them in criminal cases with any 

power either as police or as judges, 8435. 

Considers that the judicial office is sometimes improperly interfered with by Govern¬ 
ment ; it ought to be made more independent, 8436“-Refers to a case where the Govern¬ 

ment wrote to the judge at Chittagong laying down the views and determination of 

Government with reference to the perpetual settlement for his guidance, 8438-8457-- 

Also to a case in which the Government wrote a letter to the superintendent of police, 
complaining of the apathy of the police, and directing him to send a copy to the magis¬ 
trate, which witness thinks had a tendency to bias his mind with reference to a criminal 

<jase then before him, 8459-8472-The magistrate was in some degree responsible for 

the conduct of the police, 8473-—It is almost inevitable from the confusion of* the two 

duties, that interference which would be fair enough in one case, would be improper in 

the other, 8474-The superintendent of police is over all the magistrates as regards the 

police, 8475-Thinks that the magistrate was biassed in the case referred to, or he 

would have taken the evidence in the presence of the accused, 8470. 8476——In petty 
cases, it was not usual to summon the accused until the evidence was taken, and the magis¬ 
trate could decide whether it was necessary to summon him or not, 8480-But the case 

in question was a very important case of homicide, 8481-Arising out of an affray for 

crops close to the Governor-general’s house at Barrackpore, 8482, 8483. 

Thinks that the magistrate cannot dispassionately consider the evidence, if he exercises 

the united duties of police-officer and magistrate, 8485-And in consequence, appeals 

nre very much multiplied, 8486-Had great distrust Qf native evidence; w as generally 

guided by circumstantial rather than by direct evidence, 8488. 

The magistrate appointed the subordinate police, subject to the control of the superin¬ 
tendent of police, 8489——Generally speaking, it is quite a lottery who are selected as 
the very subordinate police, 8491-'1 hey appeared in too great numbers to be put for¬ 
ward by the native officers, 8493-Witness probably selected the most athletic looking, 

and the man who might be recommended, if any inquiries were made, 8496-Was con¬ 
stantly obliged to dismiss them, 8498-They were perfectly inefficient, 8499, 8500- 

With regard to the subordinate police, the deficiency of the system is general, not excep¬ 
tional, 8502-Additional European superintendence would improve the police, 8503- 

Deficiency of pay is also an objection, 8505-They have swords and shields provided 

by themselves, 8509. 

Evidence as to the condition of the people, 8511 et seq. -The practice of old families 

.and large landowners is to be exceedingly wasteful and disregardful of their money, 8516 

-Considers that cultivation was considerably extending, 8523-Newly cultivated land 

is assessed on the russidee jumma, that is, a yearly progressive increasing rent, 8525- 

A man wishing to bring land under' cultivation, must apply to collector, 8528-Who 

would give him a lease at the progressively increasing jumma, 8529-He would enter 

into his agreement for the rent before beginning to till the land, 8537. 

Was appointed acting collector with the full powers of collector after having been in 

the service ten or eleven months, 8539--Had not sufficient information to be able to 

perform satisfactorily the duties of the office, 8540-Nor time to acquire a knowledge 

of the tenures of India, 8541——A knowledge of the tenures is acquired from reading 

books, 8546, 8547-They vary very much in different districts, 8548-The most 

important cases affecting right to property brought before witness, were resumption cases, 

8550-The la khiraj, or rent free cases, were another description of cases, 8551-In 

these, the validity of the document under which the lands were held, is the principal point 

to be looked to, 8554-The genuineness of the documents was often doubtful, the natives 

being accomplished forgers, 8557, 8558-A considerable number of them were registered, 

8560-Considers that no length of proved occupancy rent-free would establish a pre¬ 

sumption of an original good title; a document must have been produced in every case, 

8565-But proof that a lost document had been registered, would be sufficient, 8566 

—-—But not proof of a tenure rent-free from the time of Akbar, 8567-Registration was 

required by a British regulation, 8569-The collector’s records are not carefully kept 

generally, 8571. 

Has detained witnesses in order to prevent their being tampered with or going away 
without giving their evidence, 8577-8580-They may often have come from a consider¬ 
able distance, 8581-Had often to come to witness’s court a distance of considerably 

upwards of 100 miles, 8588-8592-For the most trifling cases, even of petty assault, 

8593-There were grievous dacoities in witness’s district, 8600-And only a few guard 

boats to repress them, 8601--There were several land dacoities, 8605-Could not 
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have removed the magistrate elsewhere nearer the centre of the district, unless a separate 
superintendent for the gaol at Allipore had been appointed, 8594——The superintendence 

of the gaol is always connected with the magistracy of the district, 8606-The actual 

governor of the gaol was an uncovenanted European, 8608, 8609-Holding a very sub¬ 
ordinate position, with small allowances, 8610-There might be about 1,100 prisoners 

ordinarily in Allipore gaol, 8611-Is of opinion that it would be inconvenient to unite 

the superintendence of the gaol with the magisterial office in Calcutta, 8614——The 
inconvenience of uniting the superintendence of the gaol with the magistracy of the^dis- 

trict is not so great now that there are so many deputy magistrates, 8618-They are all 

'uncovenanted servants, 8620. 


The extreme youth too often of the magistrates is another just cause of complaint 
against our criminal tribunals in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces too, 8623-Extract from a letter written by witness to the register of the Sudder 

Court on the subject, ib. -Mentioning seventeen cases where the magisterial power 

was exercised within eighteen months after being declared qualified for the public service, 

8624-The magistrate has no one to assist him in his duties from the first, 8628. 8632 

—-The system is still continued in the Upper Provinces, but it is not carried to such an 

extreme extent in the Lower Provinces at present, 8633. 

With a view to training persons for the judicial office, would keep the judicial depart¬ 
ment separate from all others, and have the covenanted functionary appointed to some 

very subordinate office, and so trained for higher employment, 8638-He should have 

the practical education which is always obtained by persons destined for the legal pro¬ 
fession in this country, 8642-He might be required to attend the courts in Calcutta, 

or with equal advantage the court of s’ome judge of repute in the Mofussil, 8645. 

In the experience of witness gentlemen are sometimes appointed to the Sudder Court 
who have not had much, sometimes not any, judicial training; does not concur with 
Mr. Millett that the Sudder judges generally were officers of the greatest judicial experi¬ 
ence, 8649-Would not raise vakeels of experience directly to the Sudder bench, 8656 

-It is almost the rule now’to appoint gentlemen to the fcudder who have had no pre¬ 
vious experience, 8658. 


Tours. Great advantages would be derived in the Lower Provinces from tours made by 
the Governor, Halliday 3648——Annual tours by the governors of Presidencies are highly 

desirable, French 9035——They need not be expensive, ib. 9036--There is no necessity 

for a large retinue, ib. 9037. 

Tours of Inspection. Have been disapproved of by the Court of Directors, which is much 
to be regretted, Sims 8778. 


Trade and Navigation of India. Return of the amount of imports and exports in each 
year, 1834-35 to 1849-50, App . (C.), Third Report , p. 154 et seq. 

Transit Duties . Were heavier upon cottons manufactured in India than upon cottons ex¬ 
ported from England, Trevelyan 6638--The preliminary steps towards their abolition 

were taken by Lord William Bentinck, ib. 6651-Their abolition was entirely owing to 

the freedom of the press, ib. 6659. 

Translation. There was no difficulty in translating the Macaulay Code, Ryan 2363- 

Objections on the ground of the difficulty of translation do not apply.to a criminal code, 

Perry 2653.' 2656-The translation of the Bombay Regulations has been pronounced 

infamous, ib. 2647—:—It was made by a very distinguished Oriental scholar, General Vans 

Kennedy, ib. 2649-There was no difficulty in translating the Elphinstone Code into 

the Gujerattee and Mahratta languages, Willoughby 3156, 3157. 

There is no difficulty in translating any but the most technical and English-like laws 

into the native languages, Halliday 3472-It would be very desirable to translate into 

the Indian language some of the most valuable European works, Duff 414:6. 

The business of translating English into an Eastern language is a very difficult one, 

Perry 5893--In scientific works they are obliged to adopt the English word bodily, or 

employ a dead language, the Sanscrit, tb.~ -A great many attempts have been made to 

effect a translation of English works into the native languages, Thornton 6029-6033. 
6049-6052. 

Literal translations of English works would be found to a certain extent inappropriate. 

Duff 6189-Adaptations or transfusions are rather required, ib. -The difficulty of 

translating has been one of the great obstacles that the promoters of education have had to 

encounter; the three different modes of translation explained, Norton 6289--Translations 

of the Bible, especially of the New Testament, could be very easily effected, ib. 6290. 

See Code . Education. Language. Law. 

Transport Service. Merchant ships cannot be relied upon for the transport service, Cursetjee 
1708.--Sec Indian Navy . 

Transportation* 
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Transportation . The system of transportation to the Straits is deserving of the highest 

approbation, Holliday 3536--The convicts are sent to Arracan, the Tenasserim Pro- 

vinces, and the Straits, ib. 3535-Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, ib. 3538-There 

are about 2,000 of them in the Straits, ib. 3539-Their reception at Arracan, and in the 

Tenasserim Provinces, is not made a matter of complaint, ib. 3542 they very rarely 

return to India, ib. 3545--Transportation involves a violation of caste, and is always 

for life; to the native it has a mysterious kind of solemnity and horror, ib. -What is 

equivalent to tickets of leave is given to a certain class of convicts within the settlement, 
ib. 3546. 

Prisoners from Madras and Calcutta are transported to the Tenasserim Provinces, 

Marsliman 5187-It would deprive a man of all his property under the Hindoo law, not 

on account of the crime, but from the circumstance of having been compelled to cross the 
sea, ib. 6544 et seq. 

Travancore. In the schools founded by the Rajah of Travancore, the Christian Scriptures 

are taught as a book of moral instruction, Trevelyan 6850-Converts have suffered 

severely in consequence of the corrupt state of the Travancore Government, Tucker 8239 

_Statement of the differences between the Church Mission and the Syrian Church in 

Travancore, and of the separation between them, ib. 8247-The success of the Church 

Missionaries has rather been favoured by the dispute about the property of the Syrian 
Mission, ib. 8361——Explanation of the nature of the dispute, and how it was terminated, 
ib. 8362-8364.——See also Christianity. Conversions. Missions. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward , K. C B. Has resided in India twelve years, 6570—-Was 
a member of the Local Education Committee at Delhi, and originated the English College 
there, 6571 ——And when transferred to Calcutta was appointed a member of the Geneial 
Committee of Public Instruction, ib. 

With reference to the fitness of the natives of India for public employment, is of 
opinion that at present the want of morality renders them unfit to take part in the actual 

Government of India, 6572--To appoint them to the Council would be to import an 

element of weakness and distrust, ib. -Hut they have very considerable administrative 

qualities, ib. -Native agency and European superintendence should be established as the 

principle of our Government of India, ib. -It is not desirable to put the natives too 

forward, ib. -Lord W. Bentinck’s view with reference to the employment of natives in 

the public service, contained in a letter on Regulation Y. of 1832, cited, ib. 

Neither the natives nor ourselves are prepared' for the employment of natives in the 
higher situations in the army, 6577-Remarks upon the irregular cavalry, 6578-6581 

—The natives in their present state of moral advancement are not qualified, and would 
not be held by their countrymen to be qualified for certain situations, 6582. 1 he safe 

way of carrying out the eighty-seventh clause of the last Charter Act will be, .not by 
elevating a few°individuals above their countrymen, but by progressively extending the 
limits of employment for all the natives, 6583—But the proposition wdl not interfere 
with making the first appointments by competition, or admitting natives to that competition, 
6584. 

[Second Examination.]—There are no arrears of judicial business in Bengal and Agra, 

6585-Remarks on the training of Europeans in the event of the higher situations only 

being reserved for the Europeans, 6586-6589- The final result will be the almost 

entire supersession of Europeans in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, 6590. 

Statement of the progress made in native education from the establishment of the 
Mahomedan College at Calcutta by Warren Hastings in 1781, down to the grant in aid of 

the Hindoo College in 1823 ; 6592-Statement continued, 6594, 6595. 6625-Result 

of the proceedings, 6625. 6643-The Hindoo College has led to the establishment of 

numerous institutions, 6594-The next step was the establishment of the English 

I College at Delhi, which was carried at Calcutta principally by the support of Mr. Stirling, 
the Persian Secretary, whose opinion was strongly in favour of the introduction of English 

' instruction, 6594, 6595-The controversy on the subject matter of superior education 

arose shortly after, when witness was appointed a member of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction in Calcutta, and English was established as the language of superior 
education, by Lord "W. Bentinck’s resolution of 7th March 1835; 6595 Jhe proceed¬ 
ings of the committee, and the resolution, were approved of by nearly the whole of the 

up°per and middle ranks of the natives at Calcutta, 6596-6599-And subsequently by 

Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Auckland, 6625-The committee put a stop to the 

printing of Sanscrit and Arabic hooks, which were mere waste paper, while at the same 
time there was a most active demand for books in the English language, 6598-6602 — 

At the time that the Government were paying liberal stipends to the students at the 
Sanscrit and Arabic Colleges, the young men at the Hindoo College were paying large 

sums for an English education, 6603-The educated natives at Calcutta speak purer 

English than we speak ourselves, 6605-English is more easily acquired than Sanscrit 

or Arabic, 6606. 
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The di"estin<* of the laws into a simple and intelligible code, even supposing no alteration 
in them to be° made, would be the most important educational measure that could be 
adopted, 6609——It is impossible to acquire a competent knowledge of the lavv as it 

at present exists in four languages, ib. -The facility with which the cessation of the use 

of Persian was accomplished affords the greatest encouragement to go forward in the 

same course, 6610-Evidence upon the substitution of English for Persian in the Political 

Department, 6611-6614-English is adopted to a greater extent than formerly in the 

Raw Department; all the judges in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies are bound to record 
their decisions in English; the practice is very desirable, 6615- Witness s opinion is 
merely against the use of Persian, not against the use of the native language, 6b 17 
English is bound up in the closest manner with the vernacular languages of India; the 
two must always go together, iff. 

Everythin** which encourages an extended cultivation of the vernacular languages 
extends the cultivation of English, and increases the desire for it; in Bombay^wthoirt 
the elements of English, the merely vernacular schools languished, 6618— JN u |»hei ot 
applications for English instruction upon the opening of Hooghly College, hbiy——- 
Opinion of the Court of Directors upon the subject, as contained in a despatch dated 
February 1824, cited, 6620, 6621. 

Suggestions for the promotion and extension of education, 6627-6632——Would carry 
into practice the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s recommendation by the application of a Univer¬ 
sity test, 6628—-Considers that Calcutta is the best locality to begin with generally, 
6633 ——Universities should be first established at the seats of the different Governments, 
because they are the centres of European influence, 6634——But would establi^i efficient 

English seminaries at all the Zillah stations, >b, - The influence of B en aies !s of a 

peculiar kind ; it is a religious Hindoo influence, 6635—Would establish a college for 

instruction in the Arts; the natives have great capacity for Art, ib. -Plan ioi tbe 

establishment of such a college, 6637. 

Evidence as to the duties formerly levied on India manufactured cottons in India, 6638 

__The amount of the remittances to this country from India is about 4,000,000/. 

annually, 6640--But the flow of bullion is into India, 6642. 

Is of opinion that the system adopted by the Committee of Education m England 
might be ‘transferred to India almost without alteration, with the difference ot all 
possible cultivation of the vernacular in addition to the English instruction, 6643. 

Does not concur in the opinion that after a certain period the faculties of the natives 

decav, 6644-But. after leaving our schools, they return to their old state of society , 

way in which it should be met and provided for, >b. -Would carry into effect practically 

the eighty-seventh clause of the last Act, 6645-The clause lays dovyn the principle, but 

the application of it is a matter of discretion, 6648——Besides employing the natives in the 
Government service, we ought to stimulate their activity, in improving their social insti u- 

tions 6645-To Lord William Bentinck belongs the honour of having placed our dominion 

in India on its proper foundation, 6649-Statement of the services performed by him for 

India, 6649-6651--Does not consider that the entire freedom of the press was a danger¬ 
ous experiment; on the contrary, 6653--Approves of Lord W. Bentinck s measuies 

and of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s proceedings, during his interim Government, with reference 

to the freedom of tbe press, 6652-6657-The general opinion in India was in his 

favour, 6657-6659--The abolition of the transit duties is entirely owing to the freedom 

of the press, 6659, 6660. 

The press in India substantially and efFectuallv represents the feelings of the natives 

6661_The civil servants identify themselves with native interests in a veiy lumukab e 

deo-ree, ib. -There was very little discussion on the subject of tbe diminution of allow¬ 
ances when the press was free, 6662-Instances of the advantage of freedom of the 

press, ib. -The interests of the natives are represented by the press in a 

the interests of the client are represented by the ud\ocate, 6664, 6f o ' 

for the introduction of English as a medium of instruction derived the greatest help nom 

the press, 6666. 

Further suggestions with a view to the diffusion of secular education, 6669 et seq --~-— 
Prefers the English system to the Irish system, and why, 6 6^—-Nal^ 
much disposed to form endowments for the purposes of education, 6669 . 

ance to the missionary schools, whose principal object is the conversion o 1 

would not be a violation of the Government pledge not to interfere in procuring proselytism 

6671. 6673-M issionary schools have two characters, the one religious with reference 

to an ultimate object, the other seciilaf with reference to a proportion of the means 

employed, 6675-Schools should not be deprived of aid from the btate because religion 

is taught in them, if secular learning is also well taught, 6677--The plan proposed 

will be applicable to all seminaries so far as they give secular instruction,- and no 

further, ib. 

Tbe missionaries form an important element in the enlightenment and nnprovement ot 
India, and have discovered the importance, in forming the mind of India, of the veraa- 
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cular languages and literature, 6678-Considers that without the interference of the 

State to preserve them, the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit would completely die out in 

the event of the law being codified, 6679, 6680-In such an event it would become the 

duty of the State to found professorships and scholarships to preserve the Sanscrit as con¬ 
taining the ancient religious and social system of the country, 6681-The Mahomedans 

generally adopted the language of the country they conquered, but always introduced 
Arabic as the religious language, 6682——Distinction between the Oordu, Hindostanee, 
and Hindee languages explained, 6684. 

Further suggestions for the diffusion of education, recommending the establishment of 
English and vernacular normal schools, and a sufficient annual grant from the revenue; 
the suin at present given for educating the natives is beggarly and contemptible in the 
extreme, 6684. 

[Third Examination.]—Extract from a pamphlet published by witness at Calcutta in 
1834, on the subject of the employment of English in diplomatic correspondence with the 

native chiefs, 6685--Humanising influence of an English education upon the Rajah of 

Bhurtpoor, 6685. 6690-Instance of a desire on the part of the natives of a district 

to come under the government of the East India Company, 6690. 6693-It was a 

perfect sand, but has been converted into a flourishing district, 6694. 

Remarks upon the class of Indo-Britons; their condition, 6698-Properly encouraged 

and trusted, they might be converted into most valuable agents in the regeneration of 
India in all departments, ib. -Does not consider that the ladies of that class are phy¬ 

sically much better than the men, 6700——They must not be compared altogether with 

us, 6701-They are inferior to some races of the natives in physical qualities, but hold 

a very fair average position in point of physical qualities, 6702. 

Opinion as to the effect of education upon the probable maintenance of the British 

Government in India, 6706-The Mahomedans regard us as Kafirs, the Hindoos as 

impure outcasts, and both as usurping foreigners; the effect of European learning is to 
give an entirely new turn to,the native mind, ib. -And is the way to keep the Govern¬ 
ment of India as long as possible, 6707-For a long time to come it would be greatly 

to the disadvantage of India if a native government were to be established, 6708— L - 

Remarks on the policy pursued by Akbar and Aurungzebe, 6711-6714-Improvements 

in the social system of the Hindoos attempted by Akbar, 6714. 

Advantages still to be derived, supposing our connexion with India to cease, 6715 

et seq .-Considers that the result of improving and educating India will be to postpone 

the separation for an indefinite period; but an opposite policy may lead to a separation 

at any time, and must lead to it at an earlier period, 6719-Never contemplated the 

separation as an object to be desired, 6720-The progress of education will be most 

conducive to a continuance of our dominion, 6721. 6724-Our separation from India 

would be a signal for civil war all over India, 6723-Entirely concurs with Mr. 

Cameron’s views in favour of the extensive employment of natives in the civil adminis¬ 
tration, 6725--Opinion of the Court of Directors to the same effect in 1830 referred 

to, ib .-Concurs with Mr. J. S. Mills’ opinion, that in proportion as the native 

becomes trustworthy arid qualified for high office, it is not only allowable but a duty to 
appoint him to it, 6727——An assimilation of the judicial and administrative institutions 
of India on all main points with those of Europe would much facilitate the employment 

of highly qualified Europeans in superior situations, ib.- -Historical evidence in support 

of witness’s views, 6727. 6744. 

The permanent settlement of British-born subjects in India is much to be desired, and 

will powerfully conduce to the consolidation of our dominion in India, 6731-The state 

of the law in the Mofussil has no doubt been a great drawback to the settlement of the 

English in India, 6732-They would be on the side of the English connexion, and at the 

same time open-mouthed against local grievances, 6733-From the nature of the climate 

the number of European settlers will always be a mere handful, and therefore more dis¬ 
posed to side with the British Government, 6735——They will always be extremely influ¬ 
ential in proportion to their number, 6737-The opinion as to the difficulty of rearing the 

children of European parents has been founded on our experience of Bengal, 6738—— 
There is no reason why European settlers in the Upper Provinces should not have the same 

physical qualities as the natives, ib. -It is very difficult to apply a general principle to the 

whole of India, the Lower Provinces differ so entirely from the Upper, 6739-There is 

no example of permanent colonization of Englishmen in any tropical climate, 6740—— 

Their vacation in such countries seems rather to be to govern and influence, ib -A 

remarkable European race might arise in the Himalaya range, 6739-And have a great 

tendency to confirm our dominion in India, 6741--The presence of European settlers 

has a tendency to render our dominion more popular, 6742. 6744-Even under the 

disadvantage of their being under a separate jurisdiction, 6744. 

Constitutional freedom and Christianity will at some distant period make India capable 

of self-government and self-defence, 6745-And it is our plain moral duty to govern 
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India as well as we possibly can for the benefit of the natives, 6748— —But we ought to 
retain our dominion as long as we can, in order to prevent the natives tearing each other 

to pieces, 6749-Refers to the existing state of things in China, in support of his views 

upon the Government of India, 6749-The best mode of retaining our empire over India* 

is by employing natives in posts of trust and emolument, and educating them so as to 

qualify them for performing their duties, 6752--Without a proper system of education, 

the eighty-seventh clause of the last Charter Act will be a mere mockery, 6753- 

Entirely concurs with the Marquis of Lansdowne’s views, expressed in recommending 

the former Charter Bill in the House of Lords, 6755-The progress of education in 

medicine and surgery has been completely worked out and entirely successful, 6756—- 

And has led to a great extension of acquaintance with the English language, 6757 


Cannot reconcile the exclusion of the natives from the appointment even of assistant 

surgeon with the eighty-seventh clause of the last Charter Act, 6758-Would admit 

them to every medical department for which they may be qualified, ib. 

The practice has not been carried to the extent of excluding the natives from all 

covenanted offices whatever, 6759-A great inroad has been made upon the covenanted 

service, especially in the Judicial Department, ib. -New offices have been created; but 

in other cases natives have been substituted for Europeans in covenanted offices, 6760- 
6764. 


There is a covenant entered into between the civil servants of the East India Company 

who go to India and the Company, 6765. 6770-But never between any native servant 

and the Company, 6766-Because the native is in his own country, 6772——Reasons 

why some contract should be entered into with Europeans sent out from this country, 

6767. 6770---But the exclusion of a qualified native from any office in order to favour 

the European civil service is contrary to law and a great injustice, 6768-It is consi¬ 

dered a strong thing to put an European into an office for which a native is ordinarily 

eligible, 6773-The increase between the number of natives employed, viz., from 1,197 

in 1828 to 2,818 in 1849, is much smaller than witness would have anticipated; it cannot 
include all the subordinate officers, 6774. 


Reasons for increasing the action of the central Government, 6774. 6776-Considers 

that the employment of natives has been more carried out in Bengal and Agra than in 
Madras and Bombay, 6774. 

The first effect of the new system of education is entirely to destroy the influence of the 

ancient system on the native mind, 6778, 6779-But with regard to its moral effect, 

inasmuch as all the vices, from murder downwards, have their patrons among the Hindoo 
gods, nothing short of conversion to Christianity will produce any real moral change, 6779, 

6780 - The effect of the European education is to destroy their faith in Hindooism, and 

give that knowledge and thought which must precede Christianity, 6781-It creates a 

conscience; the young men who have received English education are notoriously more 

truthful than the natives in general, ib. -Their position; reasons why they must go 

on to Christianity, and the circumstances which favour their progress, 6781 - The natives 

educated at the English schools have become decidedly more truthful, and are better public 

servants than the others, 6783. 6787 - The result of the extended employment of the 

natives in the Judicial Department greatly confirms that opinion, 6788—Though that 
experiment will not be fairly tried until they shall be adequately paid and properly trained 

and educated, 6789-Inadequate pay led to the greatest abuses in Lord Clive’s time, 

6791 - Corruption was manifested as commonly and more unblusbingly by the Europeans 

in those days, 6792 - The means of properly educating and properly paying the natives 

are very closely connected, ib. -Statement of improvements by which expenditure 

may be reduced, ib. -Railways will be the greatest destroyer of caste; the greatest mis¬ 
sionary; and the greatest diffuser of the English language, 6792, 6793-The result of 

recent inquiries is that the natives continue to improve in the manner in which they acquit 
themselves in their superior employments, 6794. 

Statement of the progress of the missionaries, 6795——It was very slow until the 

natives became convinced that there w T as no possibility of coercion, 6796-Our present 

position involves great danger, if we depart from well defined and established principles; 
and the consequences of giving scope to enthusiastic religious feeling might be of the 
greatest possible prejudice, both to the progress of Christianity and to the continuance of 

our dominion in India, ib. - Considers a religious movement amongst the Hindoos, similar 

to that stirred up by Syyid A limed amongst the Mahomedans, to be quit possible, 6796- 

6798. - It is of the greatest importance to maintain inviolate the fundamental principle 

of our Government in India, which is that of complete religious neutrality, 6799. ^ 


Observations upon the policy of the Government remaining perfectly neutral upon all re¬ 
ligious questions, including the opinions of Lord W. Bentinck and Mr. F. H. Robinson upon 
the subject, that of the latter tending to show the danger of a contrary course, 6800, 6801 

-Is perfectly convinced that the greatest danger to which the progress of Christianity 

in India is liable, and the greatest obstruction which it is likely to meet with, is the liability 

we are under to panic and reaction in the native mind, 6800, 6801-The prohibition to 

administer 
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administer religious trusts is a right regulation, 6800, 6801—-It is, however, quite con¬ 
sistent with impartiality to afford equal assistance to all schools, Christian, Mahomedan and 
Hindoo, on condition of good secular instruction being given in them, 6802. 

[Fourth Examination.]—The Bible is not admitted as a class-book into the Government 
seminaries, 6804——But it is in the libraries in connexion with the Government institu¬ 
tions, ib. -Though religion does not form a prominent branch pf study in the Govern¬ 
ment seminaries, it is not carefully excluded, ib. -The primary design of the Govern¬ 

ment scheme of education is to advance the progress of civilization in India by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, ib. -The design of the missionary institutions is to con¬ 

vert the natives to Christianity, ib .——Reasons in favour of the existing Government 
system in India, ib. -■ - And objections to teaching the Bible as a class-book in the 
Government seminaries, 6804. 6840, 6841. 

A mixed administration of Europeans and natives is the rule, and a very important rule, 

of all our institutions, 68,05, 6806--The. introduction of the Sacred Writings would 

lead to a considerable withdrawal of the natives from the educational institutions, 6808 

-It would be very difficult to obtain a tolerable Sanscrit or Arabic education,.without 

acquiring a great deal of the Hindoo or Mahomedan religion; but it is quite possible 
to get a very good English secular education without any direct Christian instruction, 

6809-A knowledge of the ancient Oriental books on religion is essential, in order to 

acquire a knowledge of the laws founded on them, 6810. 

Probable extent to which Sanscrit and Arabic will be used in the event of the law of 

India being comprehended in the English and vernacular medium, 6811-Codification 

will incidentally tend to the diffusion of Christianity, 6812. 

The most popular forms of Oriental literature are marked by the greatest immorality 
and impurity, 6814—And though there has been a great increase in immoral books, the 

increase in moral and Christian books has been greater, 6817--Never heard it even 

proposed that females should study the learned languages, 6819-Never heard but of 

one instance of a lady studying Persian, 68l8. 6822-Is not aware of any injunction to 

keep the females in ignorance, 6823-There is a strong prejudice in the native mind 

against educating females; but it does not go to the length of a principle, 6824-It is of 

ancient date, 6826-—-But it is gradually yielding to the progress of enlightenment, ib. 

-It may have arisen from the impossibility of teaching them without making them 

acquainted with abominations, against which the native mind itself would have revolted, 
6827-6830——But thinks that the primary reason is, that in order to keep the women in 

subjection and seclusion, it is necessary to keep them ignorant, 6833-The women are 

kept in seclusion generally throughout the whole of India, 6836-Instances of. superior 

women referred to, 6837- i 6839. 

The teaching of the Bible in native schools would be an infringement of our neutrality, 

6840-And of the principle of toleration, ib. -Considers that toleration is founded on 

perfectly equal treatment, and to teach one or two religions, at the expense of the 

others, would not be toleration, 6843-Assistance is afforded to the Hindoo and 

Mahomedan Colleges, because you cannot teach their law separate from their religion, 
6844-Would extend Government aid to all schools in which a good general educa¬ 
tion is given, 6846-Would include schools of all religions, 6848-Teaching of 

the Scriptures will always produce excellent effects where voluntarily adopted by the 
natives, 6851-—-The best plan would be to approximate the system in India as much as 

possible to that at home, 6853-Our ruling principle ought to be to giye^ the best 

education which, on a sound general view, our fellow-subjects are willing to receive, 6853 

-The introduction of the system of affording assistance to schools of all persuasions 

will require very careful and prudent arrangements, 6856-We must take care that 

there is lio appearance of any attempt at proselytism on the part of the governing power, 
6857. 7 

The majority of converts from among the educated classes were from the Hindoo 
College, 6858-—-Believes that the conversion of India will take place wholesale when 
society is saturated with Christian knowledge, ib. -And that result will be more accele¬ 

rated by the principle of neutrality than by direct interference on the part of Government, 
6859. 

Government schools are periodically examined now, 6861-15111* it may be very much 

improved, ib. -Proposed way of dealing with the inspection of native schools, 6862. 

6864. ‘ 

A lac of rupees per annum is still due from 1813 to 1821, with compound interest, 6867 
-But that sum annually is totally and entirely insufficient for the duties to be per¬ 
formed, 6858-The sum annually voted should be fairly allocated amongst all the Presi¬ 
dencies and amongst their districts, ib. s -y ; 

When witness first went to India there was a general mental restraint and stagnation, 
produced by the penalties imposed upon editors and obnoxious newspaper writers, 6870 
-The first practical exemplification of a free press was the series of letters under the 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward, K. C. B. —continued, 
signature of “ A Friend to^ India,” 6870-Entirely in English, 6871 


. i ";yy~ m xauguaii, oo/r-As a general 

principle, there should be a free interchange of information and opinion between Govern¬ 
ment and their subjects; which may be obtained in India by a free discussion in 
the public press, 6870- Objections to, and reasons in favour of a free press in India 
stated, ib. I he existence of native newspapers would not cause any alteration of 

nnr nT fho hk/-*..*... - j .1 _ mi •' 


• • r n T v ucn^cio wuum nut cause any alteration ot 

opinion in favour of the liberty of the press; they will always represent the actually 

existing state of the native mind, 6872 -Freedom of the press, even under a despotism, 

might be useful to the Government, 6873- Extract from one of witness’s “ Indophilus” 

letters upon the point, ib.— —fhe native newspapers circulate principally in Calcutta and 


, sVi 7 T , circulate principally in Calcutta and 

its immediate neighbourhood, among the class who have learned to read their vernacular, 
b874 -JNot much among those who have received a superior English education, ib. 

,, ™ e ?° unt ^ districts, 6876-The Persian papers at the native courts 

reflected the prevailing JVIahomedan opinion; some were extremely rebellious, 6877- 

they were of very great use, 6878. 


The only real objection to the press in India is, that we have a free press in India with 
no proper information on the subjects which it is the business of the press to discuss, 6879 

- (suggestions with a vi. w to improving the tone of public opinion, 6881 et sea. -It 

cl be a verv desirahlfi omom.f. molro n ...i n-r t 1 


oo , ; ^ mu tuuc ui puunc opinion, oesi et sea. -it 

woulcl be a very desirable object to make the records of the Government of India available 
for reference in India, 6880, 6881— —Would recommend an annual body of statistics like 

“ B1UC 6881 -°. ne ob j‘ ect of the suggestions is to furnish Parliament 

with the means ot habitually acquainting itself with the affairs of India, 6882_The 

course SUfr^eSted would furnish r»r» nnniml ^1*4.1-J •_ 


, , t;— luocii wiui uie anairs or inuia, -me 

course suggested would furnish an annual summary of the progress and improvement of the 
country, 6883 I lan in use in India in order to save time in reading long papers, 6886 


■xir 1 1 , ,- —save nine m reauiug long papers, 0880 

-Would recommend the correspondence of the Indian Government being placed on 

the same footing as our colonial correspondence, 6887-Remarks upon the influence of 

JLndm throughout Asia, and the position she formerly exercised, and may be expected 
hereafter to exercise, 6887* 


^qqq 16 C1 ^ Se ™ ? ncia * s remarkable for its purity amidst temptations to corruption, 
?, ° 77 .y 1 or 1 ^ s c ^ ev ^ 1 ? n *° P u k^ c interests, and for the extent to which its members 

identify themselves with the natives, ib. -Privations which they are subject to, ib. 

-Aic not sufficiently distinguished. by honours, ib. -Would not propose any separate 


Indian order; they should be brought into the category of those who have performed 

valuable service in other parts of the world, 6889-Admission to an Imperial Order 

would highly appreciated by a civil servant, 6890-Among the secondary causes of 


, * rc 1 • J L 1 J . v/ * ’ wv/x yam,, -.nauung tut; tstjuunuary causes OI 

the Anglianistan war, was a desire to satisfy the craving after European distinction, ib. 
7—-Would extend honours to distinguished natives also, 6893—A great deal was done 

^ ire ^ tl0n un ^ er Lord W. Bentinck, ib, -The natives attach more importance to 

their titles than we do to ours, 6895. 


Indian training is not specially adapted to fit a man for successful colonial government, 
though if a proper selection were made, able colonial governors might always be obtained 

from the Indian service, 6896-With regard to the civil service, one of the best features 

of the proposed scheme for the Government of India is the admission of returned Indians 
into die Horne Government, 6897. 


tit ^ t0 ° mucl1 attention. has been given to the study of Oriental languages at 

Haileybury, they may to a certain extent be better acquired in this country than in India, 
.ITT Attaches the greatest value to the Sanscrit; it is a key to all the languages, ib. 

-——Way m which witness acquired a knowledge of it at Haileybury, 6898-Has a very 

high opinion of the course of study at Haileybury, ib. -Though too much attention has 

been given to Oriental studies, 6899— —Generally speaking, witness concurs in the principle 


4-1 i II r* o 1 n .. Oj^cwvijj^, W X nice© .UB ill Hit; pilUCipie 

that the object of the English instruction ought to be to teach that which England can best 

furnish,, and the object of the Oriental portion that which the East can best furnish, 6900_ 

A ’very important function of Haileybury is its function as a probation, ib. -Would always 

piefer a test accompanied with a term of continuous education, to determining* the result 

a m ^ e exam \ nat \ on ^ 6901 -Haileybury is a very (ffective test of conduct, ib. - 

l he fourfold nomination was a great improvement on the state of things which previously 
existed, 6904* Its advantages, 6904 et seq. -The provision in the present Bill, of an 


• • , - _ O ' v JL * V • XXX VAX VS J^/ X vOv/lI Ii JL/1X My * 

examination in_the last term by independent examiners, is of the greatest value, 6908—— 
xveal uses of Haileybury, and objections to educating young Indian civil servants in 

common with others, 6909-The courses introduced at Haileybury cannot be united 

-The proportion of distinguished pro- 


with our general university courses here, 6910- r \ 

fessors and students is larger at Haileybury than it is at the universities, 6911- If"the 

nnilAofiAn fAV Tn/lm mrr Avn _ X. O • 


education for India were fixed at one of our universities, the prevailing spirit of the 

university would overlay the Indian College, 6913 -It is specially desirable that all 

officers should go out with some knowledge of the Indian language, ib. -Not being 

nn/'ni>nr« + Aa ti.i 4* l-t 4l. n 1.-. —... n I _ 1 *1 l* I* r* • t< .. ... _ O 


acquainted with the language is to nourish feelings of prejudice and dislike to the 
natives, ib. 


The engineeis corps in India is a decisive illustration of the advantage of the combined 
system of selection by merit and special training; there are no bad bargains there, 6914. 

A course 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward, K. C. B— continued. 

A course of instruction in the application of mathematics to mechanics and engineering 
would be of the greatest advantage, 6915-Is inclined to think that the period of instruc¬ 
tion at Haileybury ought to be extended, in order to embrace such subjects, 6917--It 

would increase the power and influence of our officers, and probably extend the continuance 

of our dominion, 6918-Evils of direct appointments, ib. -Every establishment, 

whether commercial or for improved agriculture, is a model school of education and 

advancement for the Indians, 6919, 6920-Though a high character is given to the civil 

service, it can be still further improved, 6921-In proportion as we raise the standard of 

native education in India, so must we improve the character of our civil servants, 6922. 

Trichinopoly. Recommended as the place of a bishopric for southern India, Right Rev. 

Bishop Spencer 8376-There is-a considerable native population in the neighbourhood, 

ib. 8377. 

Trigonometrical Survey. Its present state; the Atlas of India, on a scale of four miles to au 

inch, proceeds pari passu with it, Thornton 7523-The area triangulated up to the end 

of 1848 amounted to 477,044 square miles, at a cost of 14 s. a mile, ib. 7525. 

Trust. No idea of a trust being connected with property was ever raised until Regulation 
21 of 1850 was passed, Marshman 6529. 

Tucker, The Rev. John, B. D. Was Secretary to the Corresponding Committee of the Church 

Missionary Society at Madras, 8228-And actually in India eleven years and a half, 

8229-When in India visited the missions from time to time; Tinnevelly five times, and 

Travancore as often, 8231-Hands in a statement by the Church Missionary Society of 

their different stations, 8232; see App. (P.), p. 621, Second Report. -There are eighty- 

eight ordained missionaries in India, 8233-The affairs of the society are managed by 

committees; how constituted, 8234 -The bishop is not an ex-officio member, though 

a member, 8235-8237-The missionaries have received very great and cordial assistance 

from the civil and military servants of the Company, 8238—-The earliest mission is in Tra¬ 
vancore, but the converts there have suffered severely from the corrupt state of the Govern¬ 
ment, 8239——The missionaries in thePunjaub speak in the most encouraging way of the 
character of the Sikhs, and of their readiness to hear and inquire into the truths of the 

Gospel, 8241-They are not trammelled by caste, and are a more intelligent and manly 

people than the Hindoos, 8242-The missionary at Kotghur has not had much success 

among the Hill people, 8244, 8245-The society have no missions in Mysore; it was 

pre-occupied by the Wesleyans; generally abstain from going where other Christians have 
occupied the ground before us, 8246-Statement of the differences between the mis¬ 

sionaries and the Syrian Church in Travancore, 8247. 

Statement of the progress made by the Tinnevelly mission, 8251 et seq. -The pas¬ 
toral system is now being, commenced there, 8253-The cleanliness, order, and intelli- 

f ence of the Christian villages exhibits a marked difference from the heathen in the neigh- 

ourhood, 8257-The increase of Christianity has had considerable influence even 

amongst those who do not themselves receive Christianity, 8260-The object of the 

society is" to induce the native Christians to raise a fund for the support of the ministry 

and the endowment of the church, 8261-They have subscribed largely, 8262. 

Is of opinion that at present a distinct bishopric for the southern parts of India is not 

necessary, 8263-Should not consider Bishop Carr’s proposed division of Madras and 

Bombay an improvement if carried all down the coast, 8266-Statement of the hindrances 

complained of by the native Christians in Tinnevelly, 8267 et seq. 

There never has been a convert from those educated in the Government schools in the 
Madras Presidency, excepting one, 8280-There are more than forty from the mis¬ 

sionary schools ; the Scotch Free Church instruct their pupils fully in Christianity, 8281 

-They have 2,520 pupils, 8282-Reasons for not considering conversions a fair 

criterion of the success of the schools, 8283-Parents so desire the instruction of their 

children that they send them to the schools, well knowing that every effort will be made 

to bring them to Christianity, 8284-The Scotch Free Church educated a far larger 

number than the Government, 8284, 8285--But the Church missionaries in them con¬ 
verts, as results of preaching, are more successful, 8286-The Scotch missionaries have 

given themselves to education as. the first thing, tb. 

Concurs in the opinion that it is not safe to attempt to introduce Christian instruction 

into the Government schools as part of the system, 8287-But would allow Scripture 

instruction where the pupils wish it, and the parents do not object, 8288--Go¬ 
vernment should withdraw their veto upon the introduction of the Bible, 8288-Believes 

that Lord Tweeddale never contemplated introducing the Scriptures as a necessary part of 
education, but simply that permission should be given for the formation of classes, 8289- 
Is satisfied that the movement against his minute was a mere European movement, 8290 

-The introduction of the Vedas would offend the Brahmins, and the Koran is in a 

language not understood by the people, 8291-Does not think that there would be any 

difficulty in finding suitable persons who would teach the Bible seriously, not as a mere 
(20—Ind.) b b 2 class 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Tucker , The Rev. John, B.D.—* continued. 

class book, 8293--Is not aware of any converts from the Mahomedans in Southern 

India, 8294-The Scriptures are admitted into the native Government schools in the 

Mysore, in the Nizam’s territories, and in Travancore, 8294 et seq. -Condition upon 

which the Scriptures have been introduced into the Rajah of Travancore’s schools, 8301 

——They are taught by an Englishman, formerly a sergeant in the army, 8303-The 

most desirable plan with a view to Christian instruction is to give grants in aid of all 
schools in which a certain standard of acquirement is attained, excepting those in which 
immoral books are used ; a proposition has been made by the Madras Government to that 
effect, 8303. 

Statement of the machinery in operation in the Tinnevelly district for vernacular and 

English education, and for the preparation of suitable educational works, 8305-The 

intention of the Church Missionary Society is to establish superior training schools, with 

model schools attached, ih. -It is making every effort to extend education, and to raise 

the tone and character of it among the native Christians, ih. — : —For the masses it would 
not be wise at present to attempt anything beyond vernacular education, giving English 
instruction where it is required ; would have English education at the principal collectorates, 
and at the Presidencies; and the training system in its most improved form in this country 

should be adopted in India, 8306-Explanation of witness’s plan for training schools, 

8307-8310-Is contemplating one superior central training school at Madras, with its 

two model schools, English and native, 8310. 

Madras is one of the healthiest places in the hot part of India, 8311-Languages 

spoken in the Presidency, 8312-8314. 

Would contemplate ultimately establishing a university for granting degrees in India, 

8315-They are very proud in the East of any distinction'given to learning, 8318- 

Recommendations with a view to the establishment of such an institution, 8319. 

Female education had been wholly disregarded until Mr. Bethune went out; the 
Governor-general has taken up his school, but Government have not rendered any assistance 

as a Government, 8320-The natives as a body are rather opposed to it, 8321—«—In 

southern India the only educated females are the Nauch girls, 8322. 8324——<-They are 

taught to read and chant songs and dancing, 8323-The idea prevails that female education 

must lead to the perusal of improper books, 8325-The Scotch Free Church School at 

Madras educates about 700 females, and the Church Missionary Society throughout India 

about 4,400 ; all missionary bodies are promoters of it, 8326-Way in which educated 

females are employed, 8327 et seq .-The beneficial effect is seen in the improved habits 

• of the children when they enter the schools, compared with the habits of the parents when 
they were children in the schools, 8335. 

The native Christians are most sincerely attached towards the British Government, 8336 

-Out of a total of 94,145 native Christians, 59,306 are connected with the Church of 

England, 8337-Less than one-half are children of Christian parents, 8338. 

The Society is about to establish the itinerating system of missions in the northern 

part of Tinnevelly, 8341-But would not wish to see it extended without provision 

being made for a succession of pastors to take up the work when a missionary has met 
with success, 8342. 

Government have made no provision for the education of the East Indian population in 
the Madras Presidency; their memorials to Government upon the subject have been 
unsuccessful, and a sum of 120,000 rupees has been lying idle since 1847, together with 

annual subscriptions promised to the amount of 8,000 rupees, 8344. 8347--The 

amount was insufficient to establish a college to the extent intended, 8348-The 

average annual expenditure of the Church Missionary Society is about 45,000/.; 8345. 

The very great difference in the success of the missionaries in Madras and Bengal 
arises from the time which has elapsed since the mission work commenced in Southern 
India, 8351——The principal amount of conversion has taken place since 1816; 8354. 

Strictly speaking, there is no direct missionary effort to make converts made by the 

Roman-catholics, 8355-The natives have a low estimate of their Christianity, 8356 

-Attributes the neglect to send out missionaries to the dissensions between the Goa 

priests and those under the Vicars-apostolic, 8359-The disputes between them relate 

to property, 8360-They have nothing to do with religion, 8362. 

The disputes in Travancore about the property of the Syrian mission have rather pro¬ 
moted the success of the Church mission, 8361 -—--The dispute was settled by arbitration, 
8364---Lord Broughton’s despatch, with reference to Juggernaut, is not yet fully car¬ 
ried out, 8365--As far as Madras is concerned, would wish the forbidding of the use of 

the Scriptures should cease, 8366-The difference between the moral character of the 

Christian, as compared with the heathen, is most marked, 8367-Wherever there is a 

body of Christians there it is recognised by the heathen themselves, 8368-Believes that 

our strength in India consists iu the conviction that the natives have of our thorough 
integrity, ih. 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 


Tweeddale Lard. The principle of his minute, dated August 1846, allowing the Bible to 
be introduced as a class-book into the Government institutions, might be acted upon with 
advantage ; though at the time it occasioned a good deal of remark at Madras, public 

opinion lias changed in favour of it, Zb# 6247-Extracts from the Madras press to that 

effect ib. 6248; App. (H.), Second Report, p. 474-Hie Government proposed a scheme 

for founding schools in which Scripture instruction should be given, Norton 6284-But 

it was disapproved of by the Court of Directors, ib. 

See also Bible. Education. Religious Instruction. 


U. 


Ulwar. Was not well governed, Trevelyan K 689. 

covenanted Servants. The number of European uncovenanted servants has increased of 

late wears, Trevelyan 6773 -Tu many cases they most efficiently supply the place of cove- 

nanted servants fFrench 8017.8930. 8952, 8953——They are extensively employed in 
the North-western Provinces, ib. 8953.-See Civil Service. 

Universities in England. Objections to establishing a separate college like tlaileyb^at 
the Universities for nominees to the Indian service, Rev. H. Melvill 4876. 4880 It 
Indian colleges were combined with them, the prevailing spirit of thewmversit.es would 
overlay the spirit of the Indian colleges attached to them, Trevelyan 6913. 

Universities in India. The idea in India is, to put them upon the same footing as the London 
University, and to enable them to grant degrees to the students of all colleges dfihated 
with them, Marshman 5138 —There is nothing of the kind in India, Duff 6067 A 
University might be established at Calcutta upon the model of the London U^veredy, 

at very little additional expense, ib. 6247-One should be estabhshed at each of the four 

Presidencies, upon the model of the London University m this country, Marshman Q 466- 

6469 _The decrees conferred should supersede the certificates now required, ib. 64 0 

_They would grant degrees in law, and would give a very great stimulus generally 

towards the cause of education, ib. 6471--It would be advisable to ^abhsh them at 

the Presidencies, for the examination of students from all school ^/i 032. 7079 
It would be of the greatest possible advantage, ib. 7080—-Would undoubtedly be 

advantageous, Bird 7121-Assents to the plan entirely, ib. 7122——Recommends 

the establishment of one at Calcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, and at Agra, Cameron 

7316_The natives are extremely desirous of it, ib. -The plan suggested was that 

of the London University, mutatis mutandis, ib. 7317——bhould be established at each 

of the Presidencies, Trevelyan 6627-Plan uport which such universities should be 

formed ib. 6627-6630-Should be first established at the seats of the different Govern- 

ments ' ib 6634-The University system would improve the tone and character oi 

education'throughout India, Cameron 7322— A legal university institution would very 
much assist to qualify vakeels, ib. 7330—Cannot imagine that any good would arise fiom 
the establishment of universities, with the power of conferring degrees, Wilson 1 278 
Would contemplate ultimately the establishment of universities for granting degrees in 
India, Tucker 8315-Preparatory steps suggested, ib. 8319. 

University of Calcutta. The disapproval by the Home Government of the recommendations 
of the Council of Education for its establishment was much regretted, Marshman 6568 

-Proposition for a University at Calcutta only, Cameron 7323 --Should be created 

by Act of Parliament, or by the Royal Prerogative, ib. 7323— -Thinks the natives 
would prefer the English titles of Master of Arts, &c. &c., ib. 7325— —Plan for the 

formation of a senate to govern it, ib. 7351-Proposed plan of the L m\er»ity of Calcutta, 

App. (O.), Second Report, p. 618. 

University Degrees. Should eventually be required as a qualification for-admission to certain 
professions; but at first would only give a preference to them, Cameron 7326, 7327—— 
There is nothing among the natives Corresponding to them, ib. 7339——Would admit, 
as candidates for degrees, students from all schools and restitutions, 7347—I he 
natives at the Presidencies would very much value any literary distinction. Tucker 8316. 
8318. ;. ■ . 

University Test. The establishment of a university test with reference to public employ- 
ment, would carry into practice the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s recommendation, Trevelyan 
6628.- See also Education . 
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Reports, 1852-53— continued. 



Vakeel. The word means an agent, Baillie 4076-The vakeels are examined, and must 

obtain a certificate before they can practise in our courts, Willoughby 3279-The system 

of examination is improving their character, Halliday 3329-Nature of the examination, 

ib. -Suggestions for improving their general qualifications, Baillie 4111-A vakeel 

is nearly as important in the administration of justice as the judge himself, ib. - 

The Government have determined to U6e every effort to raise their character, Marshman 

5116-None can now practise who have not passed rather a stringent examination, 

ib. 5116. 5139. 

The native pleaders have a very bad character. Berry 2685-In the Moonsiffs’ Courts 

the vakeels are very bad, Reid 2826-They are very corrupt, ib. 2827-The practice 

of corruption is notorious, Duff 4223-They are practically the promoters of litigation 

throughout the country, Hawkins 4303; Duff 4221-It is very difficult to detect cases 

in which they have taken bribes, ib. 4222-The vakeels in the Sudder Courts are very 

superior to those in the Mofussil Courts, Hawkins 4311-In Calcutta there are some 

of a very superior class, Duff 4219-Ignorance and corruption exist among them to 

an alarming extent, Norton 6351-Legal education is the only course by which a better 

class of practitioners can be produced, ib. 6353. 

At Agra, those who are best fitted to go on the bench, refuse to do so on account of the 

emoluments, Lushinyton 4521, 4522-They do not desire promotion to the bench, ib. 4540 

-Some earning good incomes might be induced to enter the judicial service if the salaries 

were increased, and a fair system of promotion instituted, Duff 4220. 

How the vakeels are remunerated, Baillie 3995. 4105. 4108-They are selected by 

the parties, ib. 3998-A good many have little if any business at all, ib. 4109-Their 

remuneration is sufficieilt to secure qualified persons; has known vakeels to make 10,000 1. 

a-year, Hawkins 4309-At Agra the incomes of some exceed the emoluments of the 

European judges, Lushinyton 4525-They generally get rich, Hydcr Jung Bahaudoor 

4717. 

The duties of the vakeels, Baillie 3969-The situations of vakeel and native judge 

ought to be considered as branches of the same profession, Baillie 4029-Judges for 

the native bench might be selected from them, ib. 3971-They are the last class who 

ought to be appointed judges, Duff 4218-Since the judicial system has been 

regularly constituted, is not aware of any instance of a vakeel being promoted at once to 

any of the higher branches, Baillie 4028-Has hardly ever seen them practise in the 

Ziilah Courts, Reid 2828 -They rarely appear in criminal cases, ib. 

Yakeels making large incomes, are equal to the Europeans in knowledge of the law, 

perhaps superior in acuteness, Hawkins 4314-One or two of them plead in English, 

but the majority of them in the Oordoo language, ib. 4315-Would have them plead 

in English, Perry 2585-Has found real eloquence in one or two instances only, Haw¬ 
kins 4319-No pleader of any standing would be browbeaten by an English counsel, 

Halliday 3348-Some of the East Indians get on remarkably well as pleaders, Hawkins 

4321- Man y got a portion of their education at Hooghley College, Wise 6967, 6968 

_It was of a character to enable them to look up to the appointment of Moonsiff, ib. 

6969——Description of the vakeels in the North-west Provinces, Lushinyton 4540 et seq. 

See also Administration of Justice. Bar. Courts of Justice. Education. 

Judges. Laic. 

Vedas. Instruction in the Yedas would give the greatest offence to the Brahmins; they 
have been sealed books to the people. Tucker 8291. 

Vernacular Literature. At present there is no demand for it in India; there is no book¬ 
reading public, Perry 5927-5930-The object of the East India Company is the forma¬ 
tion of a vernacular literature, Thornton 5996. 6015-And a reading public is about to 

spring up, ib. 6018- See also Education. 

Veteran Battalions. There are three native and one European battalion; the natives do 
much valuable duty, Alexander 1004. 

Veterinary Surgeons. In the Madras army, they contract to supply native medicines for 
horses, Alexander 1295. 

Vice. All vices have their patrons among the Hindoo gods, Trevelyan 6779. 

See also Hindoos . 

Village Teachers. How remunerated. Duff 6069-The average salary for the whole of 

Bengal is about three rupees a month, ib. 6075. 
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W. 


Wages. The rate of wages in the agricultural districts is from three to four rupees a month, 

Pen g 2752-!n Tirhoot the average wages is one and a half rupees a month, Duff 6069. 

6072-In many parts of the iVlofussil two rupees a month would be reckoned high 

wages among the ryots, ib. 6072. 


Willoughby, John Pollard, Esq. Served entirely in the Bombay Presidency, 2966- 

Nature of services stated, 2967, 2968-Returned to England in 1851, after an absence 

of upwards of thirty-two years without furlough, 2968-Never served m the Regula¬ 
tion Districts, 2969-Has scarcely had any experience in the practical working of the 

judicial administration, 2970-From the examination of reports, when Judicial Secre¬ 

tary, is of opinion that the judicial system is too complex and too cumbrous, and not sum- 

ciently summary in minor cases, 2972- It is not sufficiently cheap and speedy when 

compared with the system pursued in the Non-regulation Provinces, 2973 lhe 
Company’s Courts, however, are cheaper than the Queen’s.Courts, 2973. 3050, 3051. 

Greater attention should be paid in the selection of judges, and in qualifying persons 
for the office, both at home and in India ; attention might be directed to these subjects at 
Hailey bury in the first instance, and in India they should be subjected to some examina¬ 
tion upon entering the judicial branch, 2975-It is of advantage having a separate 

establishment for educating youths for India, 2979. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the course of education at Hailey bury, 2980-2985 

-The system at Haileybury is too much one of compulsion, 2992 Too much time 

is given to the Oriental languages, 2984-Persian is unnecessary in almost every court 

or state under the Bombay Presidency; it is becoming of less and less, importance in 

India, 2985-2992-Thinks the present age at which young men arrive in India, about 

twenty-one or twenty-two, is advantageous; any alteration would tell both ways, 2993— 

2996-Young men identifying themselves with Indian interests is a great point, 

2997.• 

Would recommend all young men commencing in the Revenue Department, 2998 
At about the end of five years would give them the option of selecting either the revenue 
or the judicial line; would subject them to an examination before entering the l a R® r > 

2999, 3000-The shifting from one line to another is very detrimental, ib. -lhe 

two lines are kept more distinct in the Bombay Presidency than elsewhere, 3001. 3008- 
The grade of Assistant Judge exists at Bombay, which gives a certain degree of training; 
but the judges now are not equal to what they were, arising from the original jurisdiction 
being almost entirely taken away from the European branch of the service, 3012 - 

Great evil has arisen from a measure, in the abstract excellent, 3014 Statement of 
the means .by which a writer holding a revenue appointment would be able to qualify 
himself for the judicial office, 3016-3020. 

Salary and promotion is the great difficulty with regard to a complete separation between 
the Revenue and Judicial Departments; promotion in the judicial line would be more 

rapid, 3021-3025-One effect would be that the best men would go into the judicial 

service, 3027. 

Is of opinion that there have been great benefits connected with the employment of 
natives in the Judicial Department, under strict supervision and control; the system has 
worked well, 3029-At Bombay, the employment of natives has gone as far as pru¬ 
dence dictates, 3030-Jurisdiction of the native judges in Bombay stated, 3031-— 

Reasoning from the number of appeals, is disposed to think very favourably of their 
decisions, 3035. 

Deputy magistrates have recently been appointed at Bombay, 3030 -They are 

entirely uncovenanted servants, 3037-Europeans as well as natives; a direction should 

be given towards the natives in appointing such servants, ?b. Would rather prefer 
natives to the Indo-Britons, 3038-3040. 

The functions of the ex officio Chief Judge of the Sudder Adawlut are confined to cases 
wherein a competent court cannot be formed without his presence, as where the court is 

equally divided, 3041 - It is only a make-shift, and is in some respects objectionable, 

3042_The Member of the Council having the most judicial experience is generally 

appointed ex officio Judge, 3044-It is certainly the general practice that every 

man appointed to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut should have had experience as a 
judge, 3045. 

Impressions are adverse to the amalgamation of the Sudder and Supreme Courts, 3047 

-Thinks that the Queen’s judges would override the Company s judges, o049 

And that the feeling of the Queen’s Courts is oftejn antagonistic to the local government, 
3053. 

Is of opinion, on the whole, that the legislative power should be vested in the Govern¬ 
ment of India only, 3054-The main defect in the present Legislative Council is, that 
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Willoughby , John Pollard , Esq* —continued. 

there is no person to represent the distant parts of India, Bombay, and Madras, 3055-3060 
——Would recommend that the Supreme Legislative Council should legislate for the 
whole of India, with the assistance of members from the minor^Presidencies having the 

same voice in all matters as the Bengal Members of the Government, 3057-3077-The 

representative members of the Council to be appointed by the Court of Directors as long 
as they form part of the Home Government, J3070. 

Witness conducted the proceeding of the Political Court of Criminal Jurisdiction in 

Kattywar, the first court of the kind in Western India, 3078-It was established in 

1832-33, and is presided over by the Political Agent in the province, assisted by three or 
four chiefs as assessors, 3079——It w as found to work well, and similar courts have been 

established in other parts of the Bombay Presidency, ib.- -With regard to the power 

of the assessors the practice varies; is in favour of restraining it to the pronouncing of the 

verdict, 3080--They were very useful, 3082--The courts are governed by the Bombay 

code of regulations, untrammelled by its forms, 3091-All cases in these courts are 

forwarded to the political secretary, and are by him submitted to review by the Governor 

in Council, 3094. 3100-3104-The Sudder has nothing to do with them, 3093-They 

are not established by law, but by fhe paramount authority of Government in the terri¬ 
tories of semi-independent chiefs, with their acquiescence and co-operation, 3095-3097-- 

Made use of the courts in some cases of female infanticide, 3086-The natives assisted 

in such cases, 3087-It was a systematic and inveterate practice; cause of it, 3088,3089. 

The police is not so efficient as could be wished, 3105——And varies much in its con¬ 
stitution and management in different districts, 3107——Is of opinion that we have 
neglected the native institutions and establishments, and introduced our own system too 
extensively, 3108-—In the native states great security is obtained by the more efficient 

enforcement of the system of village responsibility, 3116-3119-Which has become much 

impaired under our administration, 3131, 3132-In the island of Bombay a local tax is 

levied for the support of the police, 3112. 

In accordance with certain minutes, 3105, 3106-The management of the police is 

now taken from the Sudder Adawlut and vested in the Government, 3120-Which is a 

great improvement, 3107-But the suggestion to appoint two provincial superintendents 

to control the police lias been rejected at home, 3120-The police of each district is now 

under the magistrate, who is also the collector, 3121-Is of opinion that the police corps 

require to be dc-militarised, 3122-All the police corps are equipped by Government, 

3127--Also the civil police to a certain extent, 3128-They are very inefficient, ib . 

-The internal economy of the police corps is in the hands of the commandant, 3129 

——The magistrate has nothing to do with their formation, discipline, or equipment; he is 

only responsible for the peons’ establishment, 3130-Dacoities, that is, gang robbery, 

prevail much at Bombay, 3134. 

Perjury is one of the great blots of India, 3136-Considers that the substitution of 

a declaration for an oath in judicial proceedings has operated injuriously, 3137. 

Is of opinion that the admission of barristers into the Company’s Courts has produced 

both good ancl evil; statement in explanation thereof^ 3139-3142-It would take many 

years to train up a native bar that could compete with the English bar, 3143. 

Explanation of the nature and extent of the Bombay Code, 3145-3152-When intro¬ 

duced into the Deccan it was modified in favour of a privileged class called Sirdars; nature 

of such modification described, 3153-The Code has been objected to as following too 

closely the English model, and for the extent to which it allows appeal, 3154-Doubts 

whether the Macaulay Code will be found, to work practically so well as the Elpliinstone 

Code, ib .-It has been an important benefit to the Presidency, 3155-It has been 

translated into the Guzcrattee and Mahratta languages, 3156——Never heard of any 
difficulty in making it intelligible to the natives, 3157. 

With reference to the Bombay petition, witness is of opinion that it cannot be regarded 

as a reflex of the native mind, 3159, 3160-Or as conclusive evidence of the feelings of the 

natives, 3163-Even if it were the opinion of the Presidency, you could not thence infer 

the opinion in the Mofussil: they are almost a different class, 3176, 3177-It treats of 

questions of which, generally speaking, they know but little, 3160. 3163--Understands 

that Sir Jamsetjec Jeejeebhoy and family, and many others, have withdrawn from the 

Bombay Association, 3159. 3161. 3165-How it originated, 3168-Considers the 

opinion of Monackjee Cursetjee, as set forth in his pamphlet, as important as that of the 

petitioners, 3167-He considers himself to have been ill treated by the Government, 

and, therefore, has no bias in their favour, 3169, 3170——He is for changes, but thinks 

that his countrymen are going too fast, 3172-He repudiates several of the grievances 

the petitioners complain of, 3173. 

f Second Examination.] —Statement at length of Monackjee Cursetjee’s view on the subject 
of the Bombay Association and the Bombay Petition, extracted from bis pamphlet, 3180 

-Though the petitions cannot be regarded as pure emanations from the native mind, 

they nevertheless contain some excellent suggestions, ib. 

Statement 
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Statement of Monackjee Cursetjee’s grievances against the Government, 3181 -The 

Bombay Petition has been translated, 3186-But xs not aware of it haying been sent 

into the Mofussil, 3187- It proceeded altogether from persons conversant with Jimglish, 

3188_Witness derives all his information respecting the petition from Monackjee 

Cursetjee’s pamphlet, and from the newspaper discussion, 3189- If untrue, he would 

have been exposed by the press, 3190. 

The petition was published in a native newspaper before seen by the association, or 
approved of by the managing committee, 3194 —-There is no extensive circulation of 
native newspapers beyond the Presidency ; not in the Mofussil, 319o. 

Thinks that the Government is in error in allowing its best actions to be misrepresented 

bv the press, 3199. 3202-It ought to watch the press, and see that it is not abused, 

3203-At Bombay it is the duty of the Secretary in the Persian Department to ring 

under the notice of Government any articles in his opinion requiring consideration, 5-U4. 

Is not aware of anv means by which a document, such as the petition purporting to be 
from the natives of 'Bombay, could be circulated in the Mofussil, 3205—-If discussed 
in the bazaar, the first question would probably be, who the Court was, and who the Loai 
was, 3208. _ . . „ , 

The Sudder Adawlut superintends and controls the administration of justice ot the 

Presidency, 3210-The Queen’s Courts are certainly not more popular in the interior,. 

and doubts whether they are very popular even at the Presidencies; toa extern extent 
they are popular, because they operate as a salutary check upon the other authoi t e , 
but the expense is enormous, 3211. 

Transferring revenue servants to the Judicial Department occurs less in Bombay t an 

in the other Presidencies, 3212-Never knew the Government make a judicial appoi 

ment because of failure in the revenue branch, 3213. 

The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut interprets the law in doubtful cases by issuing orders 
which are printed, and acquire the same force as the law itself; considers it objec^ona e, 

3214 -Recommendation of the Law Commissioners upon the subject, 3215 -l^oes 

not think that draft Acts sent to the Supreme Government have been altered so often as 

to be matter of complaint, 3218-Or that there has been much delay which could 

have been avoided by the local Government, 3219-But alterations have been made 

contrary to the opinion of the local Government, 3220——I he ordinary rule is, to allow an 
interval for consideration, and for the offering of objections, 32^1. 

The system of appeal is allowed to too great an extent in Intiia, 3222——It » not con¬ 
fined to once or twice, but is permitted from one court to another, 32-3 Besides 
regular appeals, there are special appeals, and likewise reviews of judgments, ib. is 
of opinion that the system favours the rich suitor, and promotes litigation, ib- 
Would not deny the right of appeal, 3224-But would limit it, ib, -The compara¬ 

tive perfection of the native agency in the Judicial Department is, m a great degree, 

owing to the right of appeal, 3226-Statement of the appeals now ^owed^*.—— 

Would rather not take the native judges from their immediate locality, 3-27 I 
that there would be considerable advantage in having a court of fi^l appeal in India, 

but the difficulty would be to form it. 3228-It would be saving of time and expense 

3229-In important cases it is desirable that there should be an appeal to ‘ ' 

-The check against error in the judges of the Supreme Court should not be alto^ct 

removed, 3231-No appeal should be allowed on technical grounds, the couits in 

India should have power to amend in such cases, 3234. 

The Stamp Act only applies to the Regulation Provinces, 3236. 3239—-In some 
parts there is an equivalent payment in the shape of a small per-centage upon the amount 
K« 3237 —Believe/ that it originally formed part..of-the Elph — 

3241_In the abstract a stamp duty on legal proceedings is bad, 324--3240 une 

object of the Act was, no doubt, to check litigation, 3242-Cannot say whether people 

aremore litigious in states where there are no stamps, 3248, 3249-But considers that 


-And it is liable 


our system promotes and fosters litigation, 3249. 

The Company has no peculiar privilege when a party to suit, 3250- 
to be sued in all courts, from the highest to the lowest, 32o4-—Number of such suits m 

1848-49 • 3255-The feeling of independence extends to the lowest judge, who fieely 

decides against the Government, ib, -In form, in the interior it is a suit ei er y oi 

against the collector, the representative of the Government, 3-o6, 32o7. 

°The maxim of nullum tempus is not known, 3250-Limitation under Regulation V. 

of the Elpbinstone Code, 3251, 3252. 

The effect of admitting natives to the "rand and petty juries has been good ; eligibi lty 
for the grand jury, and exemption from the petty jury, is an object of ambition, 3258. 

The commission of the peace is obtained from the Supreme Court; the appointment 
runs in the name of the Governor in Council, but the Governor nommates, 3259— 
Considers the intervention of the Supreme Court unnecessary, ib. -Beheves^thatjbe 
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Willoughby, John Pollard, Esq. —continued. 

Governor can overrule the advice of the Council, 3261-3266-At Bombay all the 

patronage is, in practice, vested in, and distributed by, the Governor, 3266. 

There was always at Bombay a small cause court, called the Court of Requests, with 
a limited jurisdiction up to 80 rupees; it has been abolished, and a court with increased 
jurisdiction, similar to the one established at Calcutta, has been introduced; opinion at 
Bombay was rather adverse to the new court, 3267-3271-If practicable, the intro¬ 

duction of Small Cause Courts into the interior would be the greatest benefit to the country, 

3272-The difficulty would be in regard to the agency available, ib. -The Moon- 

siffs’ Courts are, to a certain extent, small cause courts, 3273-Remarks on the condition 

in society and the remuneration of the Moonsiffs and Sudder Amins, 3274 et seq. - 

Their means of obtaining a legal education, 3282, 3283-They are examined by the 

judges in the Sudder Court, aided by their native officers, 3284-Considers that the 

junior European civil servant is subjected to a much more severe test before he is appointed 
to a judicial office, 3285. 

Many of the patells are insufficiently remunerated; representations have been made 
on the subject to the Government of India, and a very voluminous correspondence has 
been carried on, 3287-3292. 

The municipality of Bombay is under the management of the justices of the peace, 
European and native ; the interest taken by the latter in their affairs is increasing, but it 
is sometimes difficult to assemble a bench, 3293, 3294. 

The ability of the local government to reward natives is not so great as is desirable, 
3296-Nature of the rewards given, 3296-3301. 

Complaints have been made that information has oozed out of the Secret Department, 

3302-The breach of faith is certainly not chargeable on the European covenanted 

servants of the Company, 3303-Recollects two instances of breach of trust on the 

part of natives in the Secretariate, 3303-3305-Would not recommend employing 

Europeans from England more extensively as uncovenanted servants in the Secretariate, 

3306-Generally speaking, secresy is preserved wherever it is essential, but insuring 

perfect secresy is impossible, 3307. 

Explanation of the way in which important military papers were first published in the 
Bombay newspapers during the Affghan war, 3309. 

Wilson, Horace Hay man, Esq . Is Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, Librarian to the 

East India Company, and Oriental Visitor of Haileybury and of Addiscombe, 7193- 

Situations held by witness in India, 7194-Has had very extensive opportunities of 

observing the progress of native education, 7195-Statement of what Government had 

done towards education before the Charter Act of 1813 ; 7196. 

Institutions which came under the direction of the Committee of Education, 7197- 

They established new institutions, particularly one at Agra, and one at Delhi, 7198- 

The proceeding of the Committee, in the first instance, was to ascertain the state of 

education in the provinces, 7199-The returns were very unsatisfactory, ib. -Their 

attention was especially turned to the improvement of the Sanscrit College, the Madressa, 
and more especially to the Hindu College, ib. 

Object and history of the Hindu College prior to the formation of the Committee of 

Education, 7200-Statement of the arrangements made upon application being made 

to the Committee on Public Instruction for assistance, 7201-The college has not 

increased numerically as much as might have been expected, 7202-Nature of the 

examinations required from the candidates for scholarships, ib. -It was a great object 

to begin the study of English as early as possible, 7204-Boys were not admitted 

after twelve, unless with some previous knowledge of English, ib. -The age of the 

senior scholars would be between eighteen and twenty, ib. -Other public institutions 

in Bengal in which English is either taught exclusively or combined with the native 
languages, 7207. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s order may have increased the study of English in Bengal, but not 

in the Upper Provinces, 7208-The effects of it have been much misrepresented, ib. 

-Is of opinion that it was a very objectionable order, ib. -It abolished the stipends 

altogether, and it caused great dissatisfaction among the natives, until modified by Lord 

Auckland’s grant of pecuniary scholarships, ib. -But the system is still defective, as it 

does not enable students to come from a distance, 7209. 

With regard to Lord Hardinge’s order, much objection was raised to it, and with 
reason, by the Independent and Missionary Schools at Calcutta, and the students of the 

Mahomedan and Sanscrit Colleges, 7210- Little practical good has resulted from it, 

ib. -English education gives a much higher tone of moral feeling; but is of opinion 

that there is more vigour of intellect among young men educated according to the native 

system, than in those educated according to our own, 7211-The young men in the 

Sanscrit College were accustomed to translate portions of Shakespeare, 7212-7214- 

For 































Wilson, Horace Hay man, Esq. —continued. 


For judicial functions, the men from the Government institutions are a better class, 
morally speaking, than those from the native colleges, 7215. 

English study liberalises the feelings of the young men, but they do not make such 
good reasoners; at all events, not better than the pupils of the Madressa or Sanscrit Col¬ 
lege, 7216-It does not take a greater time to acquire a knowledge of Sanscrit than of 

English, 7217-You may make a very good Sanscrit scholar in twelve years, ib. - 

Comparative advantages of Sanscrit and mathematics in mental training, 7219, 7220- 

The natives are very good arithmeticians, 7221-Objections to their system, 7222-The 

people look with no respect upon our English scholars, 7225-They venerate Arabic 

and Sanscrit, but do not look upon English as real learning, ib. -One learned in their 

own learning enjoys high consideration among them ; but a native does not enjoy any 

consideration by virtue of his being an English scholar, 7227--Does not think that 

there is any jealousy of English acquirements, 7228-The only titles to consideration 

among the Hindoos are, first, being a Brahmin, and in the next place, being a learned 
Brahmin, 7229. 

In Calcutta, natives of the highest rank send their sons to the Hindu College, 7232, 

7233-Under their own system, they would have a private tutor, 7233-Objects for 

which natives of high rank, and natives of inferior situations, study English, 7234. 

With regard to education, every thing went on happily, and great progress was made 
until 1835; the educational controversy originated with Lord W. Bentinck’s order of 

1835 ; objections to it, 7235-The objection was not so much to the English language 

as that the whole of the funds should be absorbed in it, 7250-A remarkable effect is 

being produced now at Benares by translations of useful English works, &c., by the Pun¬ 
dits, 7235-There was no qualification in Lord W. Bentinck’s order with regard to the 

vernacular languages ; it recommended that the funds should be applied for the cultivation 
of English alone, 7237-Persian was discontinued about the same time, but not in con¬ 
nexion with that order, 7239-The great source of mistake among the advocates of the 

English system exclusively has been ignorance of the country and of the wants of the 
people, 7240-English is comparatively of no advantage in the Mofussil, ib .-Con¬ 

siders Lord W. Bentinck’s mistake arose from seeing the great success with which the 

English studies were pursued at the Hindu College, 7241-There is an evident want of 

experience and knowledge of the country throughout Mr. Macaulay’s minute, 7242. 

Sanscrit is intimately connected with Bengalee and with Hindu law, 7243-There is 

a considerable body of literature in Sanscrit, 7244-The Brahmins cultivate different 

branches; no one pretends to be familiar with every subject; it was one of the things we 
wished to change, and to make the Pundits more general Sanscrit scholars, 7245. 

Would make the vernacular languages the vehicles of communicating sound instruc¬ 
tion by establishing vernacular schools to a greater extent than they at present exist, 7246 

-The vernacular schools in the Lower Provinces are in a very languishing condition, 

7247-Recommendation that the Hindu and Mahomedan Colleges have to the patron¬ 

age of the Government, 7248. 

The Hindu and Mahomedan Colleges require encouragement rather than assistance, 

7251-With regard to English, the mere possession of the language has no necessary 

effect upon opinions and sentiments, ib. -The Mahomedan and Hindu Colleges have 

English classes; it was a mistake withdrawing the English class from the Sanscrit College, 
7242-Reason why it failed, ib. -Many of the students had made considerable pro¬ 
gress in English, ib. -A great many translations of English works have been made, 

particularly in the Upper Provinces, 7253--Witness had Lord Brougham on the advan¬ 

tage of science translated into both Sanscrit and Bengalee, 7255. 

There are several printing presses at Lucknow, 7255-The works are principally 

lithographed, ib.- -They print their own standard works and newspapers, 7256- r lhe 

average circulation of native newspapers in the Upper Provinces is about fifty-three, 7257 

-They are of a very humble character, 7258-Though now and then abusive, they 

are generally inoffensive, 7259. 

The state of education is very much behind at Madras, 7260-There is a Board of 

Education, but they waste their time in disputing, particularly about the introduction 

of Bible classes, ib. -The University never was more than a high school, 7261- 

English education is extending very considerably at the Presidency, 7262-One reason 

why the Government have done so little is, the missionaries have done so much, ib .-- 

The state of things in Madras is much to be regretted, 7264-The presses are numerous 

and very active in printing translations from Sanscrit into Tamul and Teloogoo, 7265. 

With regard to education at Bombay, they have been very active and very successful, 

7266-But the schools propose to teach more than the people require, 7267- W hat 

is required is more on the plan of Mr. Thomason’s village schools in the North-west 
Provinces, ib. -Funds available for education in Bombay, 7268. 

Number of practical and professional institutions in the provinces, 7271-Objects and 

result of the medical schools ; they have been very successful, 7272-Though the efforrs 
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Wilson, Horace Hay man, Esq. —continued. 

of Government to promote education have had a good effect upon the native mind to a 
certain extent, they can scarcely he said to have had any sensible operation beyond the 

Presidency, 7273-Recommendations in furtherance of the views of Government, 7274 

-Would give more encouragement to native establishments, and render the vernacular 

schools more efficient and numerous, zb. -Objections to making attendance upon such 

schools a condition for public employment, 7275-The practical effect of Lord Har- 

dinge’s order has been to restrict employment to those educated at the Hindoo College, 
7277. 

Does not think that any good would arise from the establishment of universities at the 
Presidencies, with the power of conferring degrees, 7278. 

Objection to employing native medical men in the covenanted service, 7281 ei seq. -No 

advantage would result from incorporating even qualified natives in the Company’s medi¬ 
cal service, 7284-Native medical practitioners have some very good practical rules; 

their knowledge of symptoms is very accurate, 7285-They have a very neat steady 

hand as surgical operators, 7288. 

Has had considerable experience with regard to the instruction of the junior civil servants 
in the Oriental languages, 7290-Languages taught at Haileybury, 7291-Propor¬ 
tion of Sanscrit and Persian in the other native languages, 7292-Even in Tamul, 

the root of the languages of Southern India, the proportion of Sanscrit is very large, 

7293-Tamul is a very difficult language, 7295-Considers the instruction in Sanscrit 

the most essential part of the education at Haileybury, 7296-Reasons for such opinion, 

7297-Instruction in Sanscrit forms the most essential part of the education of the 

Hindus in India, 7300-A few young men acquire a very respectable proficiency indeed, 

but the majority little or none, 7301-How they manage to pass the examination at 

Haileybury, 7303-They may pass and receive appointments, and yet be tolerably ignorant 

in regard to Oriental studies, 7305-Has no objection to the system of competition, 

7308-But it would not always be very easy to select from the candidates, 7312- 

Under the European system a young man would learn Sanscrit in much less time than when 

taught according to the native system, 7309-Why the European mode has not been 

introduced into the Sanscrit College in India, 7311-The course of study at Haileybury 

has a very favourable influence upon the results of the examinations in India, 7314- 

Would recommend teaching merely the Arabic and Sanscrit in this country, as the 
vernacular languages are much more readily learnt in India, 7315. 

Wise, Joshua Patrick, Esq . Has been twenty-eight years in India, 5244--In the zillah of 

Dacca, engaged in cultivating indigo, and in charge of large estates, 5245, 5246-Has 

about fifty factories in the Dacca district, 5248-Purchasers of land are subject to great 

litigation, arising out of questions as to the validity of tenure, and from the boundaries 
being undefined ; there is great difficulty in the w r ay of evidence, 5249-5254--Resump¬ 

tion regulations were the greatest blight and curse that the Government of India ever 

inflicted on the country, 5254-They have covered the country with perjury and forgery, 

and shaken the confidence of the people in the Government, 5254-5258-Effect of the 

law, 5255. 

Magisterial powers are a great difficulty to Europeans; the magistrates are generally 
young men, and when they become sufficiently experienced to do their duty satisfactorily, 
they become collectors, 5259. 

Government revenue is payable on four fixed days in the year; if not paid when 
due the estate is sold by public auction, after an advertisement of thirty days, 5260- 

5265--The only restriction upon the sale is, that the Government bid as far as they have 

a claim, 5266-Has known many valuable estates sold for one rupee to Government; 

no bidders, 5267-Rents are all paid at the collector’s office at the same time, in solid 

coin. 5268-5274-The office is sometimes fifty or sixty miles from the person’s resi¬ 
dence, and he is liable to robbery on his way, 5269. 5272-Witness purchased his 

estates partly at public auction, partly by private purchase; was the first European that 

purchased land in India before the law was altered, 5275-The sale was upset in the 

Sudder Board of Revenue, and the purchase-money was all lost, 5275. 5279-5281. 

Witness cultivates indigo partly on his own property and partly upon the property of 

other Zemindars, 5276-It is more satisfactory to cultivate yourself, 5278-If you 

advance to the ryots you are often disappointed, zb — -Has not found the same crop 

sold to other persons also; though it is sometimes done, 5282. 

The comfort and happiness of a whole district rest upon the magistrate, and upon 

his power, 5283. 5286, 5287-The natives are very quick in discerning his character, 

5286, 5287. 5386-The reformation caused by a good magistrate in a few days is 

astonishing, 5286, 5287-He was formerly a gentleman of high standing, of judgment 

and experience ; the system now is to have a young man who remains only a few years at 

the most, 5284-Would give the superior officer the larger pay as magistrate, and make 

the collector the inferior officer, 5288-The collector’s duties are trifling as compared 

with the magistrate’s, 5289-His duties described, 5289-5293-The Commissioner of 

Revenue 
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Revenue is the best man for improving the district, and for superintending police affairs, &c.; 

but he has at present nothing to do with it, 5293-He has not a great deal to do, 5296 

——Would give him the duties of the sessions, 5297-Duties of the zillah judge of 

Dacca detailed, ib. -Part might be discharged by the Commissioner of Revenue, 5298. 

The native officers in the courts of the European judges are generally very corrupt and 
crafty, 5383-And with a young magistrate have generally great power, 5384--Cor¬ 

ruption is much checked by an able judge and an able magistrate, 5386——Some are 

very able, but many are without judicial experience, 5387-But the ability of an 

Indian judge depends more upon his natural qualifications than upon his knowledge of the 
law, 5388——The system of assessors and juries has been introduced by enactments; is 

astonished it is not more used, 5389-The judge selects the assessors, 5393-He is 

not bound by the verdict of the jury, 5389-Considers the Hindoos as preferable to the 

Mahomedans in every respect, 5397. 

It might be useful to have one of the judges of the Supreme Court to assist the judges 

of the Sudder, 5400-Thinks most Europeans would prefer having their cases tried by 

the Sudder Dewanny rather than by the Supreme Court, 5401-Thinks that the fear of 

the Supreme Court operates favourably upon the magistrates, 5403-5408—-—It is no im¬ 
pediment to the administration of justice, 5407-The administration of justice is very 

expensive; in some cases the expense is twenty per cent., 5402. 

The natives are very well adapted for the judicial offices they hold when well looked after 

by the judge, 5376-Cannot say that they are corrupt, 5378-But they are influenced 

by feelings of favouritism or the reverse, 5379-And the prejudices of caste, 5380—— 

Has heard vakeels complain that it was a toss up who would gain or lose the case, ib . 
-It is a great defect that there is no public opinion in the Mofussil to control the con¬ 
duct of the judges, 5382--The Europeans are very much afraid of the Mofussil tribunals, 

5415 -It seems the bugbear of the service, the desire to bring the Europeans under them 

in every way, ib. -The magistrate already has great power, ib. -And does, not think 

that any evils arise from the present state of the law, 5416-The position of the 

European would be dangerous if subjected to the same courts as the natives under the 

existing laws, 5417-But not with a good code and good judges, 5419--The Law 

Commission only brought in a portion of the criminal code in a very objectionable form, 

54 I 8 -The magistrates are not generally well disposed towards the settling of Europeans 

in the districts, 5404-5406-None of the Europeans in the zillah of Dacca are employed 

as uncovenanted servants in the administration of the country, 5430-They might act as 

magistrates occasionally, 5431, 5432-But they are not encouraged, 5433. 

The native deputy magistrates are not good; not so good as the European, who are uncove¬ 
nanted servants, 5299, 5300-Military men make useful magistrates, 5301-5.303-- 

Corruption and false evidence are the great evils of the police system, 5304-It is seldom 

that a European suffers from depredations, 5305-It requires great experience, tact, 

and ability, to get proper work out of the native police, 5306-The magistrate and 

the deputy magistrate, if an able man, can do so, ib. 

Dacca has become very unhealthy of late years, owing to the neglect of drainage and 

cleanliness, and the encroachments of jungle, 5310. 5314-Manufactures have fallen 

almost to nothing, 5315-5317-Witness has never grown cotton, 5318-But it has 

proved most productive in a garden, ib. -Tippera cotton is short, and worth about 1 \d. 

a pound clean, 5319, 5320. 5323-Dacca cotton is long, and worth 3\d ., 5322, 5323- 

It is very soft, 5333-Tippera cotton is cleaned with a rude native machine called a 

cherk, 5362-It is dirty, 5327-Rough and woolly, though strong in texture, 5332. 

Government had a gentleman some years ago at Dacca for the purpose of cultivat¬ 
ing cotton; he was also sent to Assam, but was unsuccessful, 5334-5337-The 

natives must grow it, and they require encouragement by advances, 5337, 5338- 

American cotton in witness’s garden answered remarkably well, but not equal to the 

Dacca, 5340. 5343-The natives are excellent cultivators, 5346-The cultivation of 

cotton has been retarded by other crops being found more profitable, 5347. 5351-Indigo 

was forced under the system of advances, and is more profitable, 5349. 5352. 5367-Is 

not aware of any legal difficulties, excepting the unfavourable way the law bears upon 

European settlers in general, 5356-There are great difficulties in central India from the 

very bad roads and from the want of irrigation, 5357, 5358-r-The climate is favourable 

in the Dacca district, and there are facilities of conveyance, but the cultivation of cotton is 

not extended, 5358-5364-The Bengalee is less enterprising than the rest of the natives 

of India, 5365, 5366-The cultivation of indigo has increased at Madras, 5368---Sugar 

is cultivated to a great extent in Bengal, and is manufactured by each cultivator for himself, 
5370. 5372. 

Some eight or ten years ago, a large sum was left by a Mr. Mitford for the benefit of 

the Dacca district; it has been frittered away in Chancery, 5412. 5414-There are some 

large landed proprietors at Dacca; some having about 60,000 L a year, their estates are 
let out in portions at rents, and are generally highly cultivated, 5420 *5427. 
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Wise, Thomas Alexander, Esq., M.D. Went to India in the Company’s medical service in 
1827, and returned in 1850; organised, and was principal of, the College of Hooghly for 
three years; was principal of Dacca College for two years, and secretary to the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction for about three years, 6923. 

Course of education at Hooghly College, 6924-The. funds were derived from a 

Mussulman endowment in the neighbourhood, 6925-Evidence as to the desire on the 

part of the natives for an English education, 6925 etseq. -The Hindoos were more easy 

to instruct than the Mahomedans, 6931——There was no difficulty arising from caste, 

6935 -The tendency of the education given was to obliterate the distinctions of caste, 

6937-But no alarm was exhibited on the part of the natives, 6942 And attributes 

it to the well-known declaration of Government to remain neutral in regard to religion, 

^The effect of education was, that their faith was shaken, and they improved much in intel¬ 
lect and in their sense of moral truth, 6944-Some were converted to Christianity, ib. 

_The instruction in physical and mathematical truth shook their whole faith in their 

r^igious principles, 6947-6949-It is impossible to shake their views of physical truth 


-There 


without shaking their religious faith, 6950. 

Extent of instruction in the Oriental languages at Hooghly College, 6953- 
was no desire on the part of the pupils to pursue them, 6954 -Except for the purpose 

of fitting themselves for law offices, 6955, 6956-There was no medical class, 6966- 

The higher classes read the Arabic and Persian law books, 6967. 

Number of pupils at Hooghly College, 6957-The English classes never succeeded 

to any extent among the Mahomedans,^6958-There was a much greater disposition on 

the part of the Hindoos to learn English, 6961-Attributes it to their desire for lucia- 

tive employment, 6962-And that they are more sensible of the advantages to be derived 

from it than the Mahomedans, 6963-Not to the fear of conversion having greater mflu- 


-The 
-And were 


ence over the Mahomedans than the Hindoos, 6964, 6965. 

The vernacular languages were taught with a great deal of effect, 6970- 
books were obtained from the School Book Society, Calcutta, 6972—Ai 

chiefly prepared by the missionaries, 6973--Teaching the vernacular according to 

the native method is rather an obstacle to getting on with English, 6975 Teaching the 
two languages simultaneously'is infinitely the best system, 6977. 

Durino- Sir E. Kyan’s time, a system of scholarships was organised in order to enable 

a boy to°remain longer at school, 6980--Which has been of the greatest advantage, 

g 9 g 2 -There was an annual examination, and a considerable advance required, or the 

scholarships lapsed, 6986. 

A normal school has been attempted since witness left India, but it does not appear to 

have succeeded, 6987-It is of the greatest importance to have good masters, ib. 

-But there is very great difficulty in getting them, 6988 ; -Instruction was given 

in the application of mathematics to astronomy and other practical subjects, 6989——And, 

to a certain extent, in civil engineering, 6990-There are daily increasing opportunities 

for the employment of skilled and educated men, 6993. 

The candidatesfor admission to Hooghly College frequently knew only the simplest elements 

of their own language, 6994-It would be of the greatest consequence to commence 

education with an infant school, 6995-Witness established a school at Hooghly, which 

went on remarkably well, and turned out very superior youths, aware of 

cases in which the education acquired at the college has produced beneficial results, both 
in public and in private employment, 6997, 6998. 

At the first introduction of medical studies, it was considered as quite impossible to 

introduce the study of anatomy, 7001-There are now good anatomists, expert 

surgeons, and sagacious practitioners among the natives, 7002——The prejudices of caste, 

as far as the medical students are concerned, have disappeared entirely, 7003--lhe effect 

of the progress of practical science is to shake the principles of Hindoo superstitions m a 

cases, 7005. 

The principle upon which the college at Dacca was established was very much the same 

as at Hooghly, 7009-But the education was confined to the vernacular and English, 

7010-It was formed from the Education Fund, and supported by Government, /Oil 

_The classes attending it were the same as at Hooghly, 7013-And there is no 

particular difference between the two, 7015-In Dacca there was a greater desire to learn 

English from the Abkaree Commissioner only employing in his office students who haa 

passed through the college, 7017-It gave a great stimulus to education, 7018—Lord 

Hardinge’s declaration had the best possible effect in stimulating native education, /(Ul. 

Education has had the best effect in removing many of the false ideas of morality, 7022 

_Which are traceable to principles inculcated in Oriental literature, and by parental 

authority, 7024-It is therefore desirable to have boys at the English schools at as early 

an age as possible, 7025-No religious instruction was given at Hooghly or Dacca, but 

the instruction given has the strongest tendency to increase a desire to know something ol 
the Christian religion, 7026, 7027. 7029, 7030-Clergymen and missionanes have fre¬ 

quently examined the students, and expressed their astonishment at the extent ol their 
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knowledge of Christianity, 7028-The Bible is examined by them as a private study 

without the assistance of a teacher, 7030. 7077-It is of the greatest importance that 

Government should not interfere with the religion of the natives by direct assistance, 

7033 _The neutrality that has been always held by Government should be continued, 

7035 _Notwithstanding that the Koran, the Vedas and Sastras are admitted into some 

schools, it would be impolitic at present to admit Christian teaching, 7039-Never 

heard of children being turned out of school in consequence of becoming Christians, 7043. 

The endowment of Hooghly College was wholly Mahomedan, 7046-To which 

assistance is given by the Government for promoting education in science and English, 

7047 -Reasons why the number of pupils has been reduced, 7049-7051-Lnder 

the one system the students were paid for attending; under the other system they pay 

for their instruction, 7053-Mr. Bethune’s bequest of 10,000 7. for the education of 

females was appreciated by theEuropean community, but only partially by the natives, 7055 

_Probable reason of the objection of the natives to female education, 7056 et seq. -It 

is now diminishing, 7061-The education of Hindoo women is of the greatest conse¬ 

quence in the preparation of children for school instruction afterwards, 7063. 

Frequently visited the missionary schools in India, 7064-There were more converts 

from the Hindoo College than from Dr. Duffs school, 7067-The distinction between 

Dr. Duff’s system and ours is, that he employs the Bible as a text-book; in ours it is merely 

used as a book of reference, 7069-In the missionary schools the Christian religion is 

taught with a view to proselyting, 7073-The general opinion in India is, that there 

are as many converts from the Government institutions as from the missionary schools, 
7076. 

It would be advisable to establish a University at each Presidency, for the examination 

of scholars from all schools, 7079-It would be of the greatest advantage; for you 

would form a class of men possessing degrees who might be employed in Government 

offices of trust, &c., 7080-When in India, there was no exclusion of natives from 

competition under Lord Hardinge’s order, 7081. 

The Hindoo Sastras and the Koran are taught for secular purposes, in order to raise up 
the law officers, the Malavies and the Pundits, 7084. 

Is not aware that the Anglo-Indians subscribed and established an institution for edu¬ 
cating themselves, 7088-There is La Martiniere and other institutions, ib.— —La 

Martiniere is always full; it bestows an excellent education, and affords instruction in 

religion, modified in a certain degree, 7089-Generalised to meet the views of the 

different sects of Christians, 7090-The students generally pursue the religion of their 

parents, 7092-They are not necessarily Roman-catholics, 7093. 

Witnesses . The compulsory attendance of witnesses is often great hardship, Hill 2134, 

2135--There is great difficulty in judging of their credibility, ib. 2260-2263 They 

cannot be called from a distance without diet-money being paid, Reid 2864 The diet- 

money is regulated by a list prepared in every district, ib. 2865 -yBy the judge, ib. 2866 

-In some cases it is absolutely necessary for the interests of justice to detain witnesses, 

Halliday 3548-In the large majority of the cases, the judge is totally ignorant of the 

character of the witnesses, Lushington 4492-Has no doubt but that there are people 

hanging about the courts of justice who are regularly employed to give evidence, ib. 4495 

-Witnesses may often have been detained in confinement, not exactly in prison, Torrens 

8577-In order to prevent their being tampered with, or going away without giving 

evidence, ib. 8580-Evidence as to the distance from which witnesses have to come to 

attend courts, ib. 8581 et seq. - See also Evidence. 

Woolwich Military Academy. The course of education there was very low in 1797, Easley 
5742. 

Writers Buildings. The abolition of writers’ buildings has improved the character of the 
young man as regards pecuniary difficulties and debts, Halliday 3423. 

See also Civil Service. 

Writerships. Are the valuable appointments in the hands of the Court of Directors, Perry 

2599 -On the average of the last ten years, they amount to 28 per annum, ib. 2600 

-The actual appointment to a writership does not take place until after the student 

has left Hailey bury, Melvill , Rev . II., 4820.- See also Civil Service. 

Wynne, Mr. Charles. His system of disposing of appointments would get rid of the chief 

difficulty regarding patronage. Perry 2598-Way of bestowing his patronage when 

President of the Board of Control, Halliday 3716-Would be glad to see something like 

it adopted as an improvement, ib. 3719. 
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Young Bengal. Are altogether alienated from their old superstitions, without having any 

tendency to embrace Christianity, Marshman 5122- They form some of its greatest 

opponents, ib .--Their character described. Duff 6227-Their spirit is essentially 

infidel, and anything but friendly at the bottom to the English Government, ib. 6264- 

They pride themselves upon treating the popular superstitions with contempt, Marshman 
644 L 

Z. 

Zemindars. It would be exceedingly advantageous to bring them into co-operation with the * 

Government; suggestions with a view to that object, Hallidag 3600, 3601- Would 

propose giving them some dignifying title, with a view to induce them to co-operate more 

readily with the British authorities, Duff 4213- Would object to giving them power, 

with a view to assisting the Government, either in the administration of justice or the 

police, Hawkins 4381. 4383. 4386-Cannot say that there is a class growing up superior 

to the old class of zemindars, ib. 4384- Is of opinion that they could not be employed in 

petty causes with advantage, Baillie 4125. 

There is scarcely one of any influence in Bengal but holds a regular court for the- 

administration of justice among his tenants, Hallidag 3601-If legalised, would not give 

an appeal from his decision, but would keep him'under the superintendence of the magis¬ 
trate, Hallidag 3604,3605-The cases illegally decided by the Zemindars relate to petty 

offences and quarrels between their tenants, ib. 3613-They do practically exercise a juris¬ 

diction, but would not legalise it under restrictions; would have no hereditary nor private 
judges, Baillie 4127, 4128. 

In Bengal the zemindars have had powers given to them which have no due respect to 
the rights and privileges of the ryots; their illegal exactions are endless and nameless, Duff 

4224- Their great power described; it resembles that of the barons in this country three 

hundred years ago, Marshman 5148-In Bengal they have private wars among themselves, 

ib. 5150-An investigation directed by Lord Dalhousie into a case which occurred shortly 

after his arrival in India, has operated in a most salutary way, ib. 5150-5153-They 

are the greatest cowards in the country, ib. 5154-They continue to obtain abwabs 

from the ryots, notwithstanding their illegality, Duff 6204 et seq. -The zemindar is 

usually able to impose what rent he pleases, ib. 6213-Notwithstanding that by law it 

ought to be estimated according to the nerik, or local rate, ib. 

Generally speaking, they have neglected their tanks, Sims 8866- -They sink into a 

state of indolence, extravagance, and self-indulgence, from being deprived of objects o£ 
ambition, ib. 8867. 

Zemcendaree Villages. The proprietors, by law, are jointly and severally responsible for the 
revenue, Lusliington 4598. 

Zemindaries. In Bengal the boundaries should be defined, and the farms of the ryots 
marked out, as has been done in the North-western Provinces, Duff 4244. 

Zemindarrg Daick. See District Dawk. 

Zenana. The usage and practice of the zenana is quite adverse to the education of females, 
Wise 7060.- See also Female Education. 

Zillah. Is a district containing about 1 ,000,000 inhabitants, Hill 2114- Over which is 

placed an officer exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction as judge, ib. -Having under 

him a variety of native judges exercising a more limited jurisdiction, ib. -And amongst 

whom he makes a distribution of business, ib. -There are from six to ten districts in 

each zillah presided over by a moonsiff, or small cause judge, ib. -From whose decisions 

an appeal lies to the zillah judge, ib. -Who is authorised to refer them to a higher 

native judge, the Principal Sudder Amin, ib. 2215- An appeal lies from the zillah 

judge to the Sudder at the Presidency, ib. 2114-The zillah judge is also a sessions 

judge, ib. 2144- The zillah court holds the place the provincial court used to do, Millett 

. 2308-Zillahs and tannahs, in point of extent and population, correspond somewhat with 

the departments and arrondissements of France, Duff 6058. 
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